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It bowled over this young wife and left her husband gasping for air. 
The situation it presented may have been put upto you. Read 
all about it in Edward Mott Woolley’s exceedingly lively story, 
“The Disappearing Bed,” in the March Red Book Magazine. 


And when you've read that landlord-and- And if you're married, read “Bringing Home 

tenant story, turn to “The Little Lord of All The Errant Husband,” by Lucian Cary, and 

the Earth” by Jack Boyle, or ‘‘The Mistake “Kincaid’s Angel Child,’ by George Patullo. 

of M. Bruette,” by George T. Marsh, stories And all the rest of the thirteen stories in this 
of different but equally enjoyable sorts. attractive issue are equally good. 
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~ Hunting a Job 


Have you done it? Do you know 
how to do it? You may have 
to, tomorrow. That’s why you 


must read the article about it in— 


THE MAY GREEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


How to Increase Your Income 
1) your income, as an employed woman, 


satisfy you? Do you feel that you possess 

talent the world will pay for? In the 
May issue of THe Green Book Magazine six 
women are going to tell you just how they 
made a great success—a financial success — 
of work that any woman can do as well. All 
in addition to general articles a reading of which 
will help you in solving your own day-by- 
day problems. 


How to Employ Your Leisure 


F you are a busy woman your leisure should 
be employed in refreshing you for the new 
tasks of the new day. How better may this 

be accomplished than by reading fiction— the 
modern, up-to-date fiction that more and more 
such women are discovering monthly in THE 
Green Book Magazine. In the May number for 
instance there will be published the best fiction by 
Marie Van Vorst, William Almon Wolff, George 
Gibbs, E. Phillips Oppenheim and others. 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, Publisher, Chicago 
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“My Wife Sha’n’t Work” 


HERE is a group—a large group— 
of people in the world who are 
known by the title of Husband. Some 
of them are bricklayers and some of 
them are bank presidents; some of them 
are junior clerks and some of them are 
college presidents; some of them are 
habitués of the Blue Front Mission and 
the Salvation Army Missions, and some 
of them live on upper Fifth Avenue and 
their grandfather’s wealth. But they 
are all Husbands together, and they 
have one universal slogan: ‘‘I wouldn't 
let my wife work.” 
It seems that marriage isn’t a partner- 
ship, and a thing of equality. It is not 


an agreement entered into by two full- ° 


grown intelligent human beings who 
have certain definite personal rights and 
desires of their own. It is not a contract 
between individuals each of whom will 
contribute certain things to the union 
which will make themselves and the rest 
of the world happier and better off. 
No, there is nothing mutual about it 
in the eyes.of certain persons. It is an 
arrangement whereby one individual se- 
cures the right to the life, person and 
property of another individual, to direct 
and dispose of it as he chooses. The 
name of this person is Husband, and the 
divine right of kings is nothing to the 
divine right of husbands. Does he not 


earn the money? Does he not “‘give’’ his 
wife an adequate amount of money for 
the house, for the children, for clothes 
and whatever recreation he approves of? 
When he gets a raise of twenty-five dol- 
lars at the office, doesn’t he “‘give’’ his 
wife ten of it? Certainly he is the head 
of the family, and what he says goes. 
Not that he interferes much at home, 
but there are some things that he 
wont ‘‘allow”’ in “‘his’’ home. ‘“‘My wife 
sha’n’t work,” under any circumstances. 
He has a God-given right to make this 
decision. 


RIDICULOUS as it sounds to us, there 

are still plenty of such husbands 
among us. But they are giving place to 
the new order of things which faces facts 
in their true light. Humanity is waking 
up to the fact that women may satisfy 
their husbands as companions and may 
be physically capable of bearing healthy 
normal children, and yet be better in- 
terior decorators than they are mothers. 
The only possible thing which can keep 
the ordinary wife busy all day at home 
is her children. If she is not fitted to 
train and bring them up properly, some 
other woman who has this talent should 
be doing it, while she does some work 
she zs fitted for. A happy division of 
labor is what makes the world go round. 
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Hes. a . Rachmaninoff himself 
chose the Victor 


Rachmaninoff knows music. Knows 
how to compose it, how to play it—and 
how it should be reproduced. It is 
significant that the great composer- 
pianist in the light of previous ex- 
perience has chosen to associate himself 
with the other famous artists of the 
world who make records for the Victor. 

Hear Rachmaninoff’s Victor Record 
of Mendelssohn’s “ Spinning Song ” 
played on the Victrola-and you hear 
the great pianist exactly as he wishes 
you to hear his own work. 

“a Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Records demonstrated at all dealers on 
This trademark and the trademarked the 1st of each month. 


word“Victrola” identify all ourproducts. 


Look under the lid! Look onthe label! 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden.N.J. 


Camden, N. J. 

















The 
Go-Devil 


By JASMINE 
STONE VAN DRESSER 


The first of a delight- 
ful group wherein the 
mother of two wide- 
awake youngsters finds 
life interesting indeed. 
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EWKSBURY ADAMS rushed out the front door, 
letting the screen slam, and slumped down on the 

porch, which his small brother was sweeping. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired Schuyler. 
that to me too—much times.” 

Tewksbury grunted, wrathfully. 

“You don’t have to take your mad out on me. 
say you couldn’t go,” observed Schuyler serenely. 

“You say I couldn’t go! Ha-ha!” Tewksbury glared at 
him with a demoniacal desire to punch his baby face. 

“Did both of ’em say you couldn’t?” 

“Neither of ’em said it,”” vouchsafed Tewksbury bitterly, 
“but they just the same as. Got to work for it—got to 
earn it. No matter how much our parents do for us, Sky, 
we aint satisfied. We don’t know nothin’ ‘bout money; the 
average American child don’t know nothin’ bout money— 
that’s what the war’s taught Mother. We're spoiled, Sky. 
You an’ me’s rotten spoiled.” 

“T’m savin’ up for Polish babies,” announced Schuyler. 

Leaning against a pillar of the porch, Tewksbury re- 
flected gloomily. 

Work, work! Did his father work for a vacation? 
No. He filled the old car with gasoline, put his hand in 
his pocket and spent what he wanted for fishing-tackle, 
and was gone! Not that he, Tewksbury Adams, be- 
grudged his father’s having a good time. But there was a 


“He’s said 


I didn’t 


lot of talk in his house about the jewel of consistency. 











Tewksbury’s 
mind was 
emptied of all 
but the thirst 
for blood. 
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Illustrated by 
WILLIAM VAN DRESSER 





He was sick of hearing that moderation was an excellent 
thing for Americans to continue to practice, sick of hearing 
of children on the other side who would be hungry for 
years to come. Hadn’t he sacrificed and done his bit? 

Was it so much he wanted? A little week up at Pele’s 
camp away from his family, respite from his brother’s 
rasping companionship, green spaces and sky, food, plenty 
of it, of a kind he liked. Why had he never been able 
to hold to the system adopted by his spineless jellyfish of 
a brother, of saving against a possibility of wanting some- 
thing in a vague future? 

Fixing Schuyler with a belligerent stare, he demanded: 

“De you care more for Polish babies than you do for 
me?” 

“I like you when you aren’t home; you ought to save 
up for ’em too.” 

“Yes, I will—like fun! 
‘ei 

“I didn’t cry!” boomed Schuyler with a warning lift of 
the broom. 

“An’ you wont help your only brother go up to Pele’s 
for a little week that costs only seven dollars!” sputtered 
on Tewksbury. “I’ve been workin’ hard all year in school, 
an’ I need a rest. How can I earn seven dollars?” 

“First you talk like seven dollars is little; then you talk 
like it’s big,” observed the literal Schuyler. 

“Well, it is little an’ it is big.” 


You feel bad an’ cry about 
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“Anyway,” pursued Schuyler in a manner of dealing with 
finalities, “you haven’t been working hard—you never work hard. 
You think you’re smart, an’ you aint! You get rotten report- 
cards. I’m goin’ to buy chocolate for Polish babies with my 
money, ‘cause their stummicks cry for sweets.” 

“Stummicks cry!” snorted Tewksbury. 

“Stummicks do cry,” contended Schuyler. “When you cry, 
your stummick goes in an’ out. You say everything aint so ‘cause 
you're mad ‘cause you got to work.” 

“Oh, I could work,” declared Tewksbury loftily. 

“Tt’s a nice cool mornin’ for workin’,” suggested Schuyler, ‘and 
if you thought of what you wanted to do while you was doin’ 
what you didn’t want to, you wouldn’t know you was doin’ it.” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

“I don’t have to because you say so; but I don’t want to say 
anything.” And Schuyler hummed softly, for the enlightenment 
of those who might not know it: “Vacation next week! Vacation 
next week!” 

“How much have you got jn your bank, kid?” demanded 
Tewksbury presently. 

“Eighty-seven cents.” 

“Give me eighty—just for a starter.” 

Schuyler sighed. 

“IT wish you could go,’ Tewksbury warmed with hope,—‘but 
Mother told me not to give you my money. I’m savin’ for—” 

Stuffing his fingers in his ears, Tewksbury gave a fiendish yell, 
plunged down the steps and disappeared around the house. 

On the back steps, reflecting that a good deal of his precious 
Saturday morning was gone, he decided to give over kicking 
against the pricks and face his bugaboo “consecutive effort.” 

He waited for the back entry to be clear; in fact, 

it was clear. His mother was upstairs sewing, and 
Schuyler would remain on the shady front porch tiil : 
strong motive or powerful propulsion removed him. 
He slipped into the entry, where tacked up immediately 
facing him, was a list of things to do to earn money 
while Mother is without a maid. With a concentrative 
ability never suspected by teachers or parents, he 
memorized it in forty seconds. 

“Flies six for a cent.” Not bad. 

“Pencils sharpened (not long 
points that break), ten for a cent.” 

Payments disproportionate. 

“Mopping porch.” Nice soppy 
job. 
“Washing dishes.” A last resort. 

“Scouring bath- 
tubs.” 

“Making beds.” 

“Weeding gardeii- - 


“This job’s worth 
more’n ten cents, ”” 


he fumed. 


twelve cents an hour (weeds to be put in pile and Father to judge 
of whether pile represented a good hour’s work).” Mother cer- 
tainly had you coming and going. 

There were other self-respect-reducing tasks, such as carrying 
out garbage-pail, polishing gas-stove, which by feigning a desire 
to perform he might shift onto Schuyler. 

Schuyler appeared to have hidden the fly-swatter pending appro- 
priation of the desirable job of swatting. After feverish hateful 
search. Tewksbury found it and started a fierce onslaught, going 
from garret to cellar after flies. In ten minutes he sought his 
mother and held out his hand. 

“Four cents,” he said. 

“What for?” his mother inquired dubiously. 


“Two dozen flies.” 

She paid him. That was good—better than pulling weeds at 
twelve cents an hour—much more exciting, and netting twenty. 
four cents an hour. One could reckon on at least five working 
hours a day, allowing for a couple of stupid wasted hours i 
school waiting around for report-cards——his own was decided|, 
not worth waiting for,—time to gobble one’s meals, washing «: 
hands, when unavoidable, and so forth. 

Five times five were twenty-five and twenty-five times twenty- 
four was six dollars—a very small difference between that ani 
what he needed. Tewksbury was cheerfully swatting his way up 
to Pele when Mrs. Adams called him. 

“Do you see that, Tewksbury?” 

He saw a disabled fly crawling along the window-sill and cuppe«! 
his hand, which was invented before a fly-swatter, quickly over i: 

“Don’t!” cried Mrs. Adams, covering her face with her hands 
“Kill it!” 

“T am,” said Tewksbury. 

Mrs. Adams shudderingly withdrew her hands. 

“Don't do that horrid thing again,” she commanded. “I have 
explained to you about germs—kill it without touching it.” At 
which utterly impossible feat Tewksbury scoffed. 

“TI have found a number like that,” continued his mother, 
“crawling around wounded. You'll simply have to show me the 
flies, dead, before I pay you. Brush them up in the dustpan 
and bring them to me. I can’t bear to see the poor things disabled 
and I can't bear to kill them myself. I shall subtract ever, 

wounded fly I see.” 
“Aw, gee, mother! Put a 
glass over it and call me.” 
“And encourage you in your 
habit of leaving things halt 
done? Certainly not!” 
Tewksbury slumped out of 
the room, saying: 

“Well you wont subtract 
much. You can’t make 
any money swattin’ flies 
in this old house. Ycu 
just have to go around 
huntin’ for ’em. I got 
‘em all, an’ you wont 
count ‘em outside on the 
screen.” 

With that speech, in- 
spiration came to 
Tewksbury Jr. 
He went down- 
stairs and opened 
the screen door 
quietly, so as not 
to disturb the 
flies on it, and 
held it open, in- 
viting them in. 
They were slow 
to take advantage 
of the opportun- 
ity offered. Most 

things in life were too 
slow for Tewksbury. If 
he could prop the 
screen open and leave 
it, he could be doing 
something else; but 
there was too much at 
stake for him to chance 
it. 

Flies were not going to get him up to Pele’s next Saturday. 
Pele wouldn’t think very much of him if he failed to keep his 
word. Could nobody realize that his honor was at stake? Words 
meant nothing! He had said over and over that he must go— 
must do this one thing if he never did anything else he wanted 
so long as he lived. And they, his parents, remained passive. 

He suddenly thought of his bean-patch, and with faint hope 
went out and surveyed. It was the same there, nothing ever 
went along of itself. Everything had to be eternally coddled 
and fooled with, just like lessons. Nothing ever stuck. After 
you'd worked like a dog to put it there, you had to keep working 
to make it stay. 

The beans were dejected and drooping—hungry for want of 
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THE GO-DEVIL 
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The Go-devil was a simple piece of mechanism constructed out 
of old baby-carriage wheels and a plank. Its title was descriptive. 
It could go like the devil, with Tewksbury at the helm, down a 
certain paved sidewalk where he was not welcome. 

Thither he repaired and coasted furiously for a long afternoon. 


ULLING the Go-devil uphill so often took something hot 

out of his head, and he could think. A momentous decision 
had been arrived at when he started home. On the morrow he 
would hoof it up to Pele’s starting before daybreak, with two 
dollars and five cents in his pocket. 

Hurrying through the approaching dusk, he met a rich boy he 
did not like. The boy would never fight, and the only satisfaction 
Tewksbury got out of not liking him was in coasting by his house 
and annoying his parents. He was fat, puffy and altogether dis- 
gusting. He regarded the Go-devil fixedly, sneering inwardly, of 
course, at the work of Tewksbury’s hands. Suddenly the con- 
traption looked uncouth and homemade to Tewksbury, and he 
hated ‘it. 

“What you lookin’ at?” he snarled. 

“Not much!” 

“Huh!” lowered Tewksbury. 
ever saw! You ought to see it go! 
be so scared you'd fall off!” 

“I guess I wouldn't fall off!” bragged the boy in a fat, would-be- 
lordly manner. “I'll give you a dollar for it, and you can watch 
me stick on.” 

Tewksbury gave a gasp which he immediately developed into 
an unconcerned whistle. A dollar! If this possibility had only 
developed before! 

Go-devils were nothing to make. In time spent hounding one 
miserable X across a page in search of an unknown quantity, he 
could sling half a dozen together. 

The boy came closer, saying: 
You think I haven't got a dollar!” 
Go-devil against Tewksbury’s shins. 

Instantly Tewksbury’s mind was emptied of all but the long 
cherished thirst for blood. He sprang on his enemy and punched 
him furiously, through a feeble resistance, panting: “You will, 
will you! Well, you got me just at the right time—you—you!” 
Then his heavy, slow opponent 
did something with his foot, 
and the two came crashing 
down on the Go-devil, smash- 
ing it hopelessly. 

Rage and amazement pos- 
sessed Tewksbury as he wrig- 
gled out of the wreckage. A 
dollar wiped off the slate! An- 
other time he would willingly 
have paid that price for the 
privilege, just enjoyed, of 
landing ten or a dozen prac- 
ticed punches exactly where 
he wanted to, but now— 

A voice floated down the 
terrace: ‘“Ru—pert!” 

Tewksbury fumbled for the 
rope of the Go-devil and stum- 
bled over it in his frantic haste 
—not that he was afraid of 
anything, but he might as well 
go while there was good going. 

“Wait a minute, little boy!” 
A sweetly menacing voice. 

Tewksbury was not a little 
boy. but suction suddenly 
gripped his feet to the sidewalk, 
and he waited miserably, to 
divulge name and address, 
whereafter would result a get- 
ting together of mothers for 
peace purposes—a peace estab- 
lished on false foundation of 
soul-searing, blasphemous (be- 
cause unmeant) apologies from ,..., : 
himself to Rupert and vice 0 don't haveto 
versa. Why, as had fleetingly ‘ke your mad out on 
occurred to him before, had he me. I didn’t say you 
ever been born? couldn't go,’’observed 
The enemy bore down, and Schuyler. 


“That’s the best Go-devil you 
You couldn’t stick on, you’d 


“Can’t you answer a fellow! 
And rashly he kicked the 





Tewksbury, astounded, beheld her attractive and young enough 
to be a sister, if such could be, of the pasty, red-faced prodigy 
beside her. 

“How much will you take for your ruined wagon?” she asked. 
“T am Rupert’s aunt, and I don’t want to have any trouble with 
the neighbors, while his mother is away. I know he picks fights.” 

Tewksbury, wasting no time being astonished, computed rapidly. 

“You see,” he explained, “I was just goin’ to sell it. It doesn’t 
look like much; but gee, that Go-devil could go! It was all 
improved an’ tested an’ all ball-bearin’-—” 

“How much?” 

“Four-ninetyfive!” 

For a sickening instant Tewksbury wished he had bitten the 
exorbitant sum in two before it ever slid from between his teeth. 
And then—how bright and unexpected are the ways of fate— 
he found himself bounding up the terrace beside the young lady, 
who disappeared within the magnificent portals. 

Reappearing shortly, she presented him with a five-dollar bill, 
tactfully suggesting that he leave the change when passing. Tewks- 
bury bounded away homeward like a gazelle. 

Now indeed had it been proved that the darkest hour came 
before dawn—never again would he be discouraged. 

How really well the family took it! It would seem that they 
had always wanted him to go, by the eagerness with which they 
set about getting him ready to leave in the morning. His father 
shook hands with him in congratulation and gave up his own 
plans to take him over to Pele’s. Tewksbury decided simply to 
be glad with them and forget the past week. 

He was ever graciously inclined, since his Mother had accepted 
without question the bare fact of his having sold his Go-devil to 
the rich boy on the hill, to try to get her peculiar point of view. 

“I didn’t think you’d want me to sell anything to get money,” 
he remarked as he watched her roll pairs of stockings into in- 
credibly small tight wads and squeeze them into smaller crevices. 

“You made it, son, with your own hands, worked hard over 
it—stuck to it and finished it. Sticking to things—that’s what 
Daddy and I like. You'll enjoy this week more than your whole 
vacation, because you sacrificed something to get it.” Tewksbury 
swelled up and thought so too. 

Schuyler fawned on him in a manner ‘Continued on page 98) 
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Women are doing so many new 
things nowadays that it’s hard to 
keep track of them. For instance: 
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New 


Pioneer Women 


By AGNES 
CLAUSE 


URING the war one of the mothers 

of the four hundred thousand Cana- 
dian boys who had gone to the front had 
been reading alarmist stories in the Sun- 
day yellow journals of the fearful peril 
to the morals of good country boys from 
the little painted flappers of London and 
Paris, who were “roping in” soldier lads 
—she evidently thought they used a lariat 
—and marrying these homesick young- 
sters willy-nilly out of hand. 

She had read—and subsequent inve- 
stigation confirmed the truth—that of 
the four hundred thousand Canadian 
boys, twenty-five thousand, had married 
French, English and Scotch brides; 





et ee ee 


A bungalow built by an English boy for his bride. 


‘as if our Canadian girls, who know pioneer life and its self- 
denials, would not be far better,” she complained to.me. For 
weeks at a stretch she would get no letter. Was he wounded, or 
married, or taken prisoner, or dead? 

And right in the midst of her fears an A. D. T. boy rang her 
door-bell. Her heart gave a bound. Anyway, he couldn’t have 
been killed, for the killed were usually reported personally by 
some War Office emissary to break the news. She could hardly 
steady her hand or heart-beats to rip the telegram open; and 
when it was open, these were the words: 


Please send me immediately £200. 


In the name of wonder, what for? If wounded, the army 
would look after that. In need of anything? She had sent him 
everything from socks and shirts to cigarettes and magazines 
and plum puddings! Two hundred pounds! This from a boy 
who had never been a spender and who knew that money back 
home was scarce as sleep on the firing line during the war. She 
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The sturdy stuff of which most women 
are made is well demonstrated by the 
wives of the post-war pioneers in Canada. 


must send him the money, of course: 
but what for? And back came these 
pestiferous, malodorous war-bride 
articles; and she began to visualize the 
obtrusion on their family circle of a 
little powdered person of loose morals 
and shifty, searching, furtive eyes, when 
her son came back to resume his course 
at the university. 


Above is a horse which went through the war with his 
master, and now is the pet of the pioneer wife. Below 
is an English war-bride’s log cabin. 


She got up. She walked miles back and forward in 
her room. Suddenly she thought of a device of her girlhood 
faiths, of John Wesley and other great leaders of her 

church—to pray earnestly, then open the Bible and take the 
first verse her eye caught as a guide. The words her eyes lighted 
on were: “Why think ye evil of the young man?” 

She promptly cabled the two hundred pounds the next morning 
and a letter later explained he had been promoted at a great 
jump to a captaincy and had wanted the money to fit him out 
in regimentals before a hurry-call back to the firing line. He 
came home without a scratch but with a terrible sadness in his 
eyes from all he had seen; and he was not one of the twenty- 
five thousand who brought back war-brides. 

From that time, that particular mother laughed at her fears. 
She particularly laughed at, and stopped. reading, war-bride pro- 
phecies. So did I, though at times the question used to run 
through my mind how in the world these girls suddenly trans- 
planted from luxurious English establishments with servants for 
all kinds of work, these Scotch girls from homes of comfort 
where they had known their neighbors all their lives, and espe- 
cially these French brides with all their housewifely thrift but 
also with a national love of finery and frippery and gayety— 






































NEW PIONEER WOMEN _ 








how these girls would prove out on prairie 
‘farms, in pioneer shanties, with no luxury, 
neighbors rare as a sail at sea, no finery, no 
fripperies, little gayety and absolutely no house- 
help of any kind; especially how they would 
prove out in the long winters of a cold climate 
when snows and frost imprisoned them with 
their man—now out of the glamour of a uni- 
form. Especially and above all, how they 
would pan out—how much true gold, how much 
dross—when the stork might leave the first 
little newcomer in their home, thousands of 
miles from mothers and sisters and such help 
as a young girl needs at such times. 

There is no use blinking facts: storks do 
come; storks do hover over doorsteps two and 





The first home in the new land. 


three days before they deliver their little burdens; and I have been 
in such one-roomed homes, in bitter winter weather; and if those 
girls came through that with courage unflinched, they deserved 
the D. S., or V. C., or what ever else their soldier boys brought 
back in honor from the firing-line. 

“War-brides,” laughed a farm supervisor of the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board to me as we motored some ninety miles through a 
soldier settlement of two thousand men. “Gee! If the boys all 
panned out as good as the girls, I’d have never a fear. They’re 
trumps! They’re the best thing I have in my reports! The 
failures are not two per cent among the men; and I’d say not one 
out of a thousand among the girls; and where the war-brides 
have failed, I’d say it is because they have married a uniform 
and found it a dud.” 

Now “a dud” is not a rag, as the dictionary says it is. It is 
a bomb that looks good but doesn’t go off. 

Not all the war-brides came from abroad. When the boys 
enlisted in a mad stampede of patriotism that brought them in 
a rabble from Peace River, from Athabasca, from the mines of 
northern Ontario and British Columbia, many a pair of young 
engaged kiddies were hurriedly and heedlessly married in the 
romance of emotion seething up in the war tide. He would know 
that She would be back there waiting for Him. She would know 
that He would come back to Her. Little framed pictures were 
exchanged and hung over hearts. Then the bands played, and 
the bugles thrilled till older hearts than theirs throbbed and 
throats pulsed; and he marched proudly past in his regi- 
ment; and she waved farewell to the outgoing train—then went 
back alone to the prairie shanty, or bush-land log cabin, and 
cried her eyes out trying to go to sleep with His dog nosing her 
hand, where it hung out tinder the counterpane. I know one 
Minnesota girl who went back alone to such a log cabin on Peace 
River, four hundred miles northwest of Edmonton. Her sister 
had married another soldier boy on the next homestead; so she 
had a neighbor not two miles away; but the sister’s husband had 
gone too, and they had to live on in their cabins to take care of 
things—the chickens and turkeys and geese, the beef cattle to be 
fed twice a day, the mares with their colts to be brought in and 
housed and fed for the winter, the winter’s wood supply,—fancy 









Above, a returned 
soldier’s wheat 
crop. Below, a 
war bride and 
her family, who 
live ninety railes 
from a railroad. 





stoking up a stove in a climate that sometimes drops to fifty de- 
grees below zero!—the summer’s wheat-crop, now threshed and 
in a log granary, to be sledded ten miles to the railroad elevators. 

She never realized till that first night alone how many lonely 
sounds can stab the prairie silence. There were the coyotes 
barking and whining in shrill chorus down in the brush by the 
lake. Those curs and outcasts of the wolf clan would ham- 
string colts—snap the tendons of the hind leg at the knee. There 
were wildcats with unearthly howls; and there were the black 
bears which keep away from settlers pretty well but haunt hog- 
pens for the young porkers; and there were timber wolves. 


5 Tiree she awakened in the morning with a feeling o1 ice 
where her heart used to be, and a vague dread on her chest 
where used to dwell a buoyant hope, she took stock of things. 
She could move to the nearest town settlement and draw her 
soldier allowance, or perhaps take a job running a restaurant, or 
acting as cashier, or something. Or she could fall back on- the 
Patriotic Association’s allowance, which with the _ soldier 
allowance would keep her till he came back; but then she would 
have to sell his stock, his implements, all he had spent five years 
accumulating; and she would have to sell at the slump of the 
war’s first year. (Wheat, you will recall went to sixty cents 
the first three months before it began vaulting to three dollars, 
when war orders drove it down to a fixed two dollars plus.) If 
he could risk going to the firing-line, surely she ought to carry 
on behind the firing line. She couldn’t go as a nurse; but— 
the papers were full of the fact that every man on the firing-line 
needed five people working behind him, on farm, in factory, in 
munition plant, in shipyard, in reserves, to keep him going. She 
could be one of the five; and she thought she could do more 
for the war by staying right at home and doing what he would do 
if he were there—so that he would come back where he had left 
off and not five or six years behind the progress of the other 
settlers—than by taking a job in a factory. It wouldn’t be so 
spectacular. It wouldn’t get photographs in newspapers. It 
wouldn’t get distinguished service medals and crosses; but wouldn’t 
it contribute just as much to victory for the cause? Besides, 
it would help keep her from self-pity and loneliness. 
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So she joined the silent host of women behind the firing line. 
She was redundantly healthy and knew the farm game. Im- 
mediately she had taken the decision, the leaden weight went off 
her chest and feet. Her feet had wings. She hummed as she fed 
the hogs and fixed up timbers so the coyotes ceuldn’t get in. She 
took an extra look to see that the chicken-house would not admit 
foxes; and she confided some of her enthusiasm to the mares as 
she hitched up a team to haul her first load of wheat to market. 
The roads of the Peace River country were pretty rough in those 
early days, but the money from that wheat would pay for the plow- 
ing in spring; and when spring came, though she hired the tractor 
for plowing and harrowing, she herself drilled in most of the grain 
and rolled it to prevent drifting in the winds and to firm the soil. 

You remember the bumper crops Canada had the first years 
of the war and how those crops saved the Allies’ food supply, 
when the submarine and lack of ships cut off wheat 
from India and Australia. That girl’s work was her contribution 
to these big crops; and she kept it up straight through the war. 
Then she realized there would be a tremendous demand for 
cavalry, also heavy draught-horses; so she had all the mares bred; 
and one winter—the winter he came back—when the prolonged 
storms cut stock-feed down to almost a last straw, she saved 
her colts—I forget whether there were seven or ten—by feeding 
them warmed cows’-milk out of a bottle. One colt was so weak 
it was only saved by being daily lifted to its weakened straw- 
thin groggy legs and made to take exercise. When that boy 
came back, he found a going farm, which had increased in value 


The kind of crop one war-bride 
grew while her husband was away. 


from ten dollars an acre to fifty. She had saved and 
he had saved enough money to buy another quarter- 
section, so that today they have three hundred and 
twenty acres of the best land in Peace River, worth 
sixteen thousand dollars. He had ten colts grown to 
horses for sale. No, the little weak colt they would not 
sell. They had grown too fond of it. Besides, that 
colt and their own little new baby had formed such a 
violent attachment that they would no more sell the little 
four-legged colt than the little two-legged one. 

Was that war bride happy? Had she been disillusioned after 
the band stopped playing and the bugles shrilling, and the uniform 
came off a soldier hero leaving a plain man in work-clothes? 
Was she happy?’ The whole place fairly oozed of it. The hens 
sang as they scratched. The baby crowed, as it fed the baby 
chickens and half-grown pullets out of its hand in the midst of 
an admiring feathered chorus while I photographed the 
group. The colt stuck its little velvet nose in my face. 
There was a smell of wild goose, or prairie chicken, coming 
from the oven. The copper kettle hummed and whistled at 
me; and I never smelt such home-made pickles as simmered 
acid and aromatic from a big black pot on the back of the stove. 
Happiness, oozing happiness and prosperity, were stamped all over 
the place. When I visited the couple in September, they had 
four thousand bushels of wheat and two thousand bushels of 


oats, the former of which would sell at a dollar-eighty, and the 
latter at fifty cents if they did not keep it for feed; and the, 
were planning the bungalow they would build next year. They 
hadn’t yet bought a motor but were going to next year. 

Down nearer a big Western city I came on two types of 
British brides, one a Scotch girl from a thrifty city family, an- 
other a London girl who had worked in an office, both utter! 
new to country life, especially new to pioneer life. When we came 
to the Scotch girl’s house, we could not find her; and I recalle: 
stories I had read of brides who came out expecting manor house; 
found shanties or homely log dwellings, and promptly ran awa: 
with some other man. That is what they would do in the movies 
or on the stage. 

We didn’t go in—that is, not immediately, for a lot of reasons 
First the collie pup persisted in getting under my feet. He was 
in the downy stage of callow youth, a soft fur ball. I picked him 
up, and he prepared to express his gratitude in a moist series ot 
kisses. 

“This couple are evidently very newly married,” I remarked 
to the Soldier Settler officer, who was motoring me. 

Then two sleek black mares came running out of the popla: 
grove: and stuck their noses in my face. There was a Guernse: 
calf that had evidently been encouraged to find consolation on 
somebody’s finger. The house was a little three-roomed bungalo. 
white and shining, absolutely spotless inside and out, about the 
size of one large room in a Scotch house, but big enough in a 
land where people have to do their own work and all of it—from 

scrubbing and washing to baking and making their 
own clothes. In the big West with its rush season 
at a terrific pace in summer and its slack season for 
playing and laying up a supply of fuel two years 
ahead in winter, people own their houses—the houses 
don’t own the people. Was he a beloved hero now 
that he was out of uniform? I can’t answer that. [ 
can only answer what I saw. Though our motor 
chugged with an asthma as it came up hill, they 
had neither seen us nor heard us. They were evi- 
dently absorbed. They were down in a wild-straw- 
berry patch on the edge of the yellowing grain- 
field. He was in the act of handing her two hand- 
fuls of strawberries, and her Scotch gray eyes were 
shining like the evening stars over against the long 
primrose prairie sunset. What was the name of that 
evening star, anyway? Seemed to me it used to 
stand for peace and love. in the days when I was 
a child on the prairie; and when I found it, I 


A war baby feeding 
the family flock. 
Below, another happy 
little pioneer. 


always knew where to look for Mars; but 
there was no Mars tonight. 

“I'll bet he has just helped her wash the 
supper dishes,” I ventured, noticing the 
hang of the dish towel and where the cups 
and plates had been set out for an early 
breakfast. 

“Say, I think I had better whistle and 
not break in too sudden.” I was thinking 
the very same thing; or else we would 
both have to look a good honest lie as 
though we hadn’t seen. 

“Lonely?” she laughed back as I photo- 
graphed them. “What would I be lonely 
for? I love it. (Continued on page 109) 
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Youth Triumphant 


Written and 
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What Has Already Happened: 


ATSY was a handsome half-grown girl who wore boy’s clothes 

and sold newspapers on the streets and brought her small 
earnings home to drunken Ma Slavin, with whom she had lived 
since she was three. Apparently the Slavins had some other 
income also, for they did no work. Finally, however, Patsy grew 
big enough to worst Ma Slavin when the woman undertook to 
beat her, and ran away. 

That night Patsy slept in an empty limousine in a garage to 
which she obtained entrance—and woke up next morning to find 
herself gliding along a country road. When the car turned in at 
a country house, Patsy attempted to jump out—and broke her 
leg. She was, however, kindly cared for by the two maiden ladies 
and their nephew Sidney Godfrey, who lived there. Indeed, 
Patsy’s naiveté and her courage in facing a difficult destiny so 
ingratiated her with Deborah and Melinda Godfrey that they 
decided to adopt her. 

Meanwhile a man called on Ma Slavin and told her he knew 
where “the kid” was. She told him that in future she as well as 
her husband Bill must be paid for “keeping her mouth shut.’ 
As a result Ma Slavin presented herself at the Godfreys shortly 
afterward and demanded custody of Patsy. Fortunately their 
wealthy cousin David Van Leer was present; and that able ex- 
ambassador controverted her claims. Van Leer knew, however, 
that she would persist in an attempted blackmail, and he sent 
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his lawyer to interview Ma Slavin and if possible discover the 
secret of Patsy’s identity. But though the lawyer caught sight 
of the man who paid Mrs. Slavin; he was unable to make any 
further progress. 

Patsy now was sent to boarding school, and her letters—to the 
Misses Godfrey, to David Van Leer’ and to his crippled mis- 
anthropic son Christopher—quaintly described her progress. 


CHAPTER IX 
SEVENTEEN 


N the summer of 1916, several important things happened at 
Shirley Lane. First, and significant only when viewed from a 

certain angle, Miss Patricia Godfrey put. her hair up. The ad- 
visability of this step had been discussed at great length by the 
Godfrey Sisters and was finally decided upon because of Patricia’s 
stature and because they believed that anything that added to 
the girl’s dignity would have an excellent effect upon her slightly 
flamboyant deportment.' And Patricia, regarding herself in the 
mirror while various experiments as to coiffure were being made, 
was deeply impressed anew with her responsibilities. 

Melinda and Deborah Godfrey were proud of their handiwork, 
as indeed they had every right to be; for at seventeen, which, as 
nearly as could be figured, was Patricia’s age, their charge had 
grown into an extraordinarily handsome creature, with a straight, 
All rights reserved. 17 
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well-made figure, long of limb and deep of chest, with a fear- 
less poise of head. Shadowed by the hair over her brows, the 
eyes seemed of a deeper blue and still retained their early habit of 
intense appraisal. Her air of well-being, her perfect health, her 
brilliant color made her noticeable in any company. If Miss 
Watson’s stamp had been definitely put upon her, no one except 
Christopher Van Leer could see anything but a vast improvement 
in the awkward boyish creature, all legs and arms, that had been 
given her, less than two years ago, to make into a woman. 

Sydney Tyler, now grown into a tall and dignified graduate, 
made no effort to disguise his surprise and delight at the sight of 
her. 

“By Jove, Patsy, you certainly are a corker,” he cried when 
first they met, as he held her off by the hands and examined her. 
“What on earth have they been doing to you? You look like 
Hebe, Calypso and Diana all rolled into one.” 

The girl flushed with pleasure. She had only an indefinite 
schoolroom acquaintance with the names mentioned, but she knew 
from the tones of his voice that they must be very nice persons. 

“And you, Syd! How well you’re looking—but so grave! 
I’m sure your head is just bursting with all kinds of ‘ologies.” 

“You haven’t been thrashing any more bullies, have you?” he 
retorted mischievously. And then, while she smiled in reproach: 
“You look as though you could, though.” 

“Well, I haven’t. I’m the refinedest young person you ever met. 
I’m so good, Syd, that sometimes I want to scream.” 

He laughed. 

“You'd better, if you want to. It isn’t healthy to grow good 
all of a sudden. And I know it wont feel like home unless I can 
hear you swear once in a while.” 

She shook her head, smiling. 

“No, you wont hear me swear. I don’t even have to count 
ten any more. Cousin Christopher says I’m ruined—” 

“Oh—Christopher,” said Sydney slowly. “Nobody cares much 
what Christopher says.” 

“But I do. I think I understand him better than most people. 
And he does have such a pain most of the time.” 

“And tries to give it to other people,” put in Sydney. 

They were walking up the road to the house from the garage, 
and in the pauses of their conversation were furtively examining 
each other. Sydney had gone South for a house-party at Christmas 
and had worked through the Easter holidays, and his visits to 
his Aunts in the meanwhile had.been made in Patsy’s absence. So 
now each seemed to the other a new person. 

“What is it, Syd?” Patsy asked suddenly. “You seem sort of 
different. Haven’t you been doing something to your hair? Or 
maybe it’s your clothes.” 

“No, but you have—hair and clothes both. I never knew we'd 
be running a beauty-show at Shirley Lane.” 

“Now you're making fun of me.” 

“T mean it. Hasn’t anybody told you?” ; 

“H-m,” she said slowly. “You don’t have to say things like 
that to me.” : 

“T know I don’t. I wouldn’t if I didn’t want to. 
you think J/’m different?” 

“T don’t know. You seem much older, solemner, as if you'd 
been thinking a lot, doing a lot you’d never done before. What 
is it, Syd?” 

The smile faded from his lips. 

“T might as well tell you. I’ve made all my plans to go—over 
there this summer.” 

“Not really! Oh, Syd!” 

“Yes. Sure thing, this time. But I haven’t told them yet. So 
don’t say anything. I’ve got to break it to ’em gently.” 


But why do 


HIS was the second important thing that was to happen at 

Shirley Lane this summer. And to Patsy, who read the 
meaning in Sydney’s eyes, there was no doubt this time that he 
meant what he said. 

“Oh, Syd,” she said soberly, “it will be terrible for them.” 

“T can’t help it. I’ve got to go this time. We'll all be in it 
soon. We ought to have gone in it when Belgium was invaded. 
But I’ve got to be among the first.” 

“You've decided—sure enough?” she asked. 

“VYes—sure as anything in the world.” 

“I—I don’t blame you. I wish I could go too. But you're 
different from me. You’ve got your own money and all. But I—I 
owe everything I am to them.” 

Patsy had long since realized this definite obligation; and what- 
ever ambitions she may have had, relics perhaps of those day- 
dreams on the steps of McGuire’s saloon, she knew that she was 











definitely committed to the task of justifying the faith and affec- 
tion of her gentle guardians. Her case was not the same as 
Sydney’s. Sydney Tyler was the son of the Misses Godfrey's 
younger sister Angela Tyler, who had died before Patsy had 
entered upon the scene, a creature of ill-health and misfortune, 
whose husband had been lost at sea. But there had been money 
on both sides; and Sydney, who was now of age and his own man, 
had the right to do as he pleased. When Sydney told his aunts 
of his decision and of the plans that had already been made for 
his going, Melinda and Deborah Godfrey, who had been slowly 
accustomed to the idea, wept a little and consented. There 
was nothing else to do. 

But Sydney was not to go at once, and meanwhile a third im- 
portant event happened at Shirley Lane. This was nothing less 
than a house-party, the guests including several of Patsy’s intimates 
at Miss Watson’s school: Josephine Conway, the girl with the 
“golding hair,” who talked about boys; and Alida Farnam, the girl 
Patsy had pinched, when she had said there was no pain. 
Josephine Conway brought her brother Philip Conway, about 
whom she had talked much with Patsy; and Sydney invited two 
of his classmates, one of whom, Jack Earnshaw, was going with 
him to drive an ambulance in France. 

Of the two girls Patsy perhaps liked Josephine Conway the 
better; for Josie’s parents, though wealthy, were socially nothing 
to brag about, her great uncle having acquired the fortune in the 
early rush to the Klondike—conveniently dying, that his nephew 
Lloyd Conway could pursue the social venture untrammeled by 
so vulgar an incubus. And even in Josie’s memory her affairs 
had progressed from a small and not overtidy apartment in 
Brooklyn to a gray stone front in Central Park East. So there 
was a community of a sort in their history. Alida Farnam be- 
longed to the Chauncey Farnams of Orange County, and was a 
little conscious of her exalted lineage. She had a perfectly good 
father who was president of an ancient trust-company, and a 
much advertised mother who appeared in the Sunday editions at 
horse-shows and polo-matches, elaborate in embroidered linens and 
picture hats, and showing a great deal of white silken ankle. 
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Alida irritated Patsy sometimes by her constant reference to 
these wonderful parents who admitted of no comparison. For if 
it was Patsy's fate to be born without parents, there seemed no 
real necessity for Alida’s references, which only brought more 
strongly into light Patsy’s deficiencies. 

The house-party of the Heavenly Twins, by the introduction 
of the masculine element, seemed to accentuate details which had 
not been so noticeable at Watson’s. For Josie Conway, in the 
nresence of Sydney Tyler and Jack Earnshaw, suddenly manifested 
a new and surprising set of characteristics which made her seem a 
different person. She arrived at Shirley Lane with a wave in her 
hair and sidled up to Sydney with a rolling of the eyes that made 
Patsy stare. And the curious thing was that poor old Sydney 
seemed to be entirely unaware of this obvious artificiality. It was 
none of Patsy’s business, of course, what Sydney thought* of 
Josephine; and if he liked to have girls sidle and roll their eyes, 
that was his own affair. But Patsy was somehow a little dis- 
appointed in them both; for Alida too, though in a less marked 
degree, exhibited some of these same astonishing tendencies, the 
object of them being Philip Conway, who seemed as easily be- 
guiled as Sydney had been. 

It would be a mistake to say that Patsy was already feminine 
to her finger-tips; for femininity, it seemed, did not consist merely 
in not being like a boy or in only doing those things which a lady 
should do, but meant also the development of a highly sensitized 
condition with relation to creatures of the opposite sex. Patsy 
had never given a thought to any boy but Sydney, whom she had 
always, and still, regarded as her playfellow and elder brother. 
And yet she realized that there was a difference now, for even 
Sydney she caught looking at her in a curious way, and he treated 
her with a politeness that hurt her. But Patsy made up her mind 
that she wasn’t going to roll her eyes or sidle up to any man. If 
people didn’t like her the way she was, they might leave her 
alone. 

Perhaps it was this very candor and sincerity which proved so 
attractive to Phil Conway, who from the first moment of their 
meeting evinced a taste for Patsy’s society, in spite of the indubi- 


“I say, Patsy, you 
are a crack-a-jack 
in that. 
give me 
wont you?” 





table charms of the mysterious Alida. And there was something 
very attractive to Patsy in this bronzed young Adonis who 
reflected in his talk and in his manner all the splendor of youth 
untrammeled. He had a dashing way with him, drove his big 
red roadster with the cut-out wide, laughed at policemen and 
constables (as Patsy had always wanted to do but never 
had dared) and covered the distance from High Bridge to 
Shirley Lane in less than half an hour—a miracle of speed 
in those days. He talked of life as seen from many angles, 
knew not a little of the white lights of upper Broadway, 
the cafés, the roof-gardens, and introduced her to the 
newly invented slang of his set, which filled Patsy with 
timid admiration. 

Patsy saw no need of retailing these conversations 
to her guardians, who might have been unnecessarily 
disturbed at their purport. But Sydney, who, it seemed, 
did not share Patsy’s enthusiasm for the visitor, took 
it upon himself to question their friendship. He man- 
aged to find the girl alone in the upstairs sitting-room, 
just before the dance which was to bring the house- 
party to an end. Patsy was standing before the pier- 
glass, the fingers of one hand holding a rose at the back 
of her hair, a mirror in her other hand, inspecting the 
effect of the coiffure. She made an undeniably pretty 
picture, as Sydney realized with a shock—youth on tip- 
toe at the verge of experience, awaiting only the magic 
touch of a great sentiment to make her or mar her for 
all time. 

It had never occurred to Sydney to sentimentalize 
over Patsy, and the few commendatory remarks he had 
made when first they had met were the only ones he 
had ever uttered. He found that he couldn’t talk to 
her as he did to other girls, for the memory of their 
past relationship as pitcher and catcher of swift “ins,” 
“outs” and “down-shoots” by the stable wall gave him 
a distinct sense of playing a role to which neither of 
them was suited, and which might make Patsy quizzical 
and himself ridiculous. But here was a situation to 
which the elder-brother attitude was well adapted. 

“T say, Patsy,” he said by way of an opening, ‘“‘vou 
are a crack-a-jack in that. You'll give me a dance, 
wont your” ; 

“Of course. But I hadn’t an idea you could spare 
the time from Josie,” she said with a sniff. ‘“How do 
you like the rose?” 

“Oh, I say, Patsy, as if I wouldn’t want to dance with you!” 
he said awkwardly. 

“Do you? You haven’t been with me much—and you're going 
away in a week.” 

He searched her face in astonishment. But she was still very 
much concerned about the effect of the rose. If this were art, 
Patsy was surely learning something from her adroit visitors. 

“How could I be with you much when you spend all your time 
with Phil Conway? That’s not fair, Patsy, and you know it,” 
Phil contended. 

“Isn’t it?” she inquired incuriously of the hand-mirror. 

“No, it isn’t. And that’s one of the things that I want to talk 
to you about.” 

“Phil?” she questioned quickly. 

He nodded. “Don’t you think you ought to go a little slow 
with him? He’s rather a gay one, you know.” 

“Oh, is he?”— indifferently again. 

“Yes. I haven’t said anything to the aunts, because they 
wouldn’t like it, if they knew, and I didn’t want to—” 

“Why is it your business?” She flashed around on him with 
surprising suddenness. 

“Why, Patsy,” he said kindly, “isn’t what’s right for you, our 
business—all of us?” 

“T don’t know that it is,” said Patsy coolly, restoring the mirror 
to its place upon the table. “I think I’m old enough to choose 
my own friends without you.” 

“But not without Aunt Melinda and Aunt Deborah,” he per- 
sisted quietly. ‘They wouldn’t like Phil to be paying you at- 
tention if they knew what I do about him.” 

“Hmpf!” she sniffed. “You don’t like Phil.” 

“T don’t dislike him. I wouldn’t care a hang if he liked any 
other girl, but he’s not the sort for you.” 

She laughed. “Suppose I said Josie wasn’t the sort for you. 
You wouldn't like that, would you?” 

“There’s no question about Josie—” 

“Oh, isn’t there!” she snapped. “Well, you know best about 


You'll 


a dance, 
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that. I don’t care. But I don’t interfere with you. Why do 
you bother about me?” 

Patsy gave a final and apparently satisfactory glance at the 
mirror and moved toward the door. 

“Patsy!” he said appealingly, but she only kicked up a heel at 
him as she went out. And Sydney, poor old slow-coach, followed 
her pensively, rather sure that he had made a fool of himself. 

And as the evening progressed, he became certain that his counsel 
had done Patsy no good, for as though to show him that his 
opinions were unimportant to her, she danced many times with 
Phil Conway, cutting Sydney’s own dance with Jack Earnshaw, and 
otherwise manifesting her indifference. To make matters worse, 
Patsy with Phil came upon Sydney and Josephine sitting rather 
close together in a hammock in the moonlight. It looked to 
Patsy as though Josie had her head on Sydney’s shoulder, but 
she couldn't be sure. At any rate, Josie was peering up into 
Sydney’s face in her appealing way, and her eyes seemed to be 
rolling more than ever. What Patsy was sure of was that 
when Phil coughed and laughed discreetly at their approach, Josie 
sprang away rather abruptly. 

“Ch, don’t mind us, Jo,” said Phil cheerfully. “We're just 
going on to the garage. We thought we'd take a spin in the car 
to cool off.” 


es was aware of his false position. Patsy’s smile in the 
moonlight contained meanings that he understood, but he 
knew that batsy was doing a very unwise thing. She was hostess. 
The dancers were her guests as well as his. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t do that, Patsy,” he said quietly. 

But she was in no mood for Sydney now, and he was aware of 
the futility of the protest even as he made it, for Patsy only 
laughed and went out quickly with her escort across the lawn. 

“The nerve! I'll show him!” she whispered furiously below 
her breath. 

“I beg your pardon?” asked Phil curiously. 

“TI said it was a fine night,” replied Patsy quite calmly. 

Patsy hadn’t intended to do anything wrong when she had 
started out with Phil Conway for the garage. As they were both 
warm from the dancing, he had suggested a spin for a mile or 
so, and Patsy had intended returning to her guests in a few 
moments, before her absence could even have been noticed. But 
the discovery of Sydney with Josephine Conway in the hammock 
had shocked her into sudden action. This spooning in the moon- 
light, as it seemed to her, had been a dreadful manifestation of 
his guile, especially after the conversation that they had had before 
dinner upstairs. He was a hypocrite—nothing less—with his 
solemn warnings about Phil, while he was even then planning his 
love-making to the odious Josephine. What right had he to be 
telling her what she should or should not do? And his last 
suggestion that she should not go made her more than ever 
determined to disregard his advice. She would show him how 
much she cared for him or for his wishes. 

“Which way shall we go?” asked Phil as they went down the 
drive. 

“I don’t care,” she gasped. “Anywhere. But fast!” 

She wanted the machine to outrace her thoughts, and Phil 
Conway was not the driver to disappoint her. It was a hot night, 
but as the airs from the woods and meadows, cool and then 
warm, rushed into their faces and the speed grew and grew, she 
clutched the arms of the seat, filling her lungs with the clean night 
air, gasping with delight in the joy of motion, her pulses ever 
swifter with the beat of the engine. 

“Which way?” asked Phil again when they came to a familiar 
crossroad. 

“T don’t care,” she gasped again. “It’s glorious!” 

On a stretch of straight road the chauffeur opened the throttle 
wide for a moment, and the car yawed dangerously, but the 
girl beside him only clutched the more tightly and laughed aloud. 
For a moment only, the thought of Melinda and Deborah flashed 
into her mind, and then it was engulfed in the swift rush of new 
emotions. This, she seemed to feel, was the thing that she had 
often dreamed about, in all her life of restraint, wondering if it 
really existed; this was life, the real life, felt in every fiber of her, 
in every gush of blood in her veins. She felt it too in the boy 
beside her, rejoiced in his strong hand on the wheel and in the 
sparkle of his deeply set eyes which showed that his spirit was 
in tune, that a glorious devil of recklessness almost heroic was 
in his soul and hers. 

After a moment, with a glance at the speed-indicator, he closed 
the throttle down with a laugh. 

“Sixty,” he muttered. “That’s all she'll take.” And then, after 


the explosions of back-fire had ceased: ‘Say, Patsy, you're 
wonder. Jo always screams for help at forty-five.” 

“That aint anythin’,’ gasped Patsy excitedly, forgetting her 
newly acquired pronunciation. “I wisht we could go a hundred.” 

Phil Conway laughed ruefully. “The old boat wont do it. 
You're sure a good sport—for a schoolgirl. I'll back you against 
the field.” 

“We did travel, didn’t we? Do you think we passed any cops?” 

“I don’t know. The way to beat the cops is to pass ’em so {ast 
they can’t see you.” 

It seemed admirable logic to Patsy. In this moment of her 
exhilaration and retrogression, she remembered that cops had al- 
ways been the swoin enemy of her species. It was the lower rate 
of speed at which the car now traveled which reminded her that 
the fullness of life such as she had just experienced could not 
go on forever. But it had been great while it had lasted, and 
now she felt a curious gratification and a strange sense of lassi- 
tude. Even the vision of Sydney and Josie in the moonlight 
had faded. She sank back into her seat. 

“Wouldn’t it be great if life was all like that!” she sighed. 

He turned and looked at her keenly. Her face seemed a little 
pallid in the moonlight, but her eves were glowing like stars, 
and her thin breasts still leaping with the thrill of her emotion. 
She was, as he had said, a wonder, like no girl of either kind that 
he had ever known. He was not quite sure even now that she 
was quite tangible. 

“Oh, say, wouldn’t it?” he laughed. 
bearings in no time.” 

“IT wouldn’t mind burning ‘em out, if it was all like that 
while it lasted,” she muttered tensely. “Can’t you do it again?” 

He gave her another glance and opened the throttle. 

The roads were vacant, and trees and houses sped by like the 
ghosts of Patsy’s past, while ahead of the car the long ribbon 
of light, changing like watered silk, reeled in upon them with dizzy- 
ing rapidity. She watched it, fascinated, oblivious of time and 
space. Faster and faster he drove, trying to test her nerve, but 
she only smiled and clutched the back of the seat, her look 
merely urging him to new effort. 

And at last as the road grew rough, he gave it up and slowed 
down. 

“You win,” he said with a smile. 
ous.” 

“Ts it?” 

“We nipped off sixty-three that time. 
I didn’t know she had it in her.” 

“What are the lights just ahead?” asked Patsy suddenly. 

He chuckled. “Those lights, my little speed-devil, are the 
beginnings of the village of New York.” 

“Already! I can’t believe it.” And then, as the tiny spark 
somewhere deep within her glowed suddenly into flame: ‘“I—I 
think perhaps we’d better be—be going back, Phil.” 

“Had enough?” 

“No,” she said almost fiercely, “not enough. 
forever, but I’ve got to—I’ve got to go back.” 

He turned his dark eyes on her again in a quizzical glance. 
She was in the deeps of a struggle from which the primitive 
creature of a moment ago emerged, still palpitant, but determined. 

“Yes, I mean it,” she said firmly. “I had no business coming 
so far.” 


“But you’d burn out your 


“Besides, it’s getting danger- 


She's showing off tonight. 


I could go on 


HEY were approaching a building which bore signs of a 
public character. He shrugged and twisted the wheel, turning 
the car, when a loud report startled them both. 

“Hello,” he said. “Lucky that didn’t happen three minutes 
ago. We'd have piled up in the ditch.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, just a blowout. We'll have to stop and fix it, or better 
yet,”—with a glance at the sign near by.—‘“‘get somebody else to.” 

“Will it take long?” 

“Oh, half an hour or so.” 

Patsy was shivering now as though with the cold. 

“T—I w-wish this hadn’t happened.” 

“So do I,” said the boy as he drove into the yard. “But then, 
it can’t be helped. You’d better get down and go into the hotel. 
You're shivering.” 

“No. I’m not c-cold—just excited, maybe.” 

“But you haven’t even got a wrap,” he protested, taking off his 
evening coat. “You might get pneumenia.” 

A sleepy mechanic appeared at the open door of the garage, 
and Phil explained the trouble, while Patsy got down, with her 
escort’s dress coat over her, and watched. 





“Come, Patsy, don’t listen,” whispered Phil. “‘She’s crazy.” 
Patsy, half stupefied, stumbled on in the darkness heside him. 
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But as she still shivered and they discovered that there was 
a ladies’ entrance. he prevailed upon her at last to go into the 
hotel. In the “ladies’ parlor’ of the roadhouse four or five couples 
sat drinking. Patsy halted on the threshold and stood staring, 
but her companion. who had resumed his coat, seemed very 
much at his ease and grinned at her comfortably; so she followed 
him to a table in the corner. 

“Awfully sorry,” he said; “accidents will happen. It wont be 
long. But you're still shivering and you're all eyes, Patsy. A 
drink would do you good. Are you game?” 

But Patsy declined. She didn’t like the looks of the place or 
of the people. The room was blue with tobacco-smoke and some- 


thing else which filled her nostrils, reminiscent of the ugly and the 
vicious, the odor of stale liquor and beer. 

“If you don’t mind, J will,” he said lightly. as he took out 
his cigarette-case and gave his order for whisky. 


ATSY said nothing, for the little spark of conscience was 

flaming brightly, and she now wished with all her soul that 
she had taken Sydney’s advice. But the memory of Josie’s 
rolling eyes hardened her, and she listened, smiling, to Phil’s patter 
of conversation. 

“Say, Patsy, vou are a good sport—one of the best. You never 
turned a hair when we were hitting the high spots. I’m awfully 
gone on you, but I wish I had your number. Part of you is 
Watson’s school—but what the deuce the other part of you is I 
can’t tell. Sometimes you're just like another fellow; and then—” 
He broke off with a shrug. “Oh, I don’t know. You’'re all grown 
up and full of the wisdom of the ages. How did you get that 
way? 

“Oh. I don’t know,” said Patsy with reserve. 
I was different from anybody else.” 

“Well. you are. Imagine Alida Farnam speeding like that or 
coming in here to a place like—” 

“I didn’t want to come here,” Patsy flamed suddenly. 
oughtn't to have asked me to.” 

“Oh, I say, Patsy, I didn’t want you to die of pneumonia,” he 
replied reproachfully. 

“T wish you'd take me home,” said Patsy abruptly, “even if 
we have to walk.” 

“Please! Don’t be unreasonable. It’s twenty miles. at least. 
We wont have to wait much longer. And if we go back as iast 
as we came; we wont have been gone much over an hour.” 

That thought appeased her a little, and she curbed her im- 
patience to wait. 

Their appearance, the pretty girl in the low-neck pink-silk 
party-dress, and the young man in evening clothes and hatiess, 
had naturally attracted the attention of the others in the room, 
but Patsy, aware instinctively that having blundered into the 
situation, it was best to take no notice of anyone, had kept her 
gaze upon the table, upon the face of her companion, or upon 
the blank wall above his head, where there were two tarnished 
lithographs, one of a race-track scene and the other of a lady. 
scantily clad, clinging to a cross. She was therefore unaware of 
the impudent scrutiny of a person who sat at the other end of 
the room, a woman of middle age, red of face, loose of mouth, 
with hard eyes over which the lids were now lowered in drunken 
disdain. Her companion was a youngish fellow of sullen mien, 
wearing a silk shirt with a low collar open at the neck and a 
yellow cravat adorned by a brilliant. The young man made a 
remark, and they both laughed. But just then Patsy turned her 
head to one side, perhaps at the laugh, which seemed to belong 
to the reminiscent. odors, and the woman’s eyelids lifted, revealing 
black eyes which sparkled in recognition. 

“Well, well, if it aint—maybe—yes—sure it is!” 
woman rose unsteadily and swayed across the room. 

Patsy, reading his look as Phil Conway’s eyes followed the 
approaching woman, turned instinctively, and faced Ma Slavin. 

“Sure, it’s Patsy,” she was saying as her glance moved up and 
down over the girl’s pretty figure. “Well, I’m damned!” 

Patsy and Phil had both risen, but the woman stood squarely 
in their way, and the glance of the others were all upon the 
group. Patsy leaned away from the intruder, her back to the 
table, all the terror and loathing of her childhood in her startled 
eyes. 

“Ma!” she gasped, half stifled. 

“Yes, m’dear. It’s Ma,” she hiccoughed. “Well, if ye aint the 
real thing with yer pink dress an’ all. A real lady, aint yer? 
Out with yer swell. Don’t need no newspaper money now. Gee, 
but it’s funny!” 

She planted her hands on her hips in the attitude that Patsy 


“T didn't know 


“You 


And _ the 





remembered so well and laughed with unholy merriment. Phil 
had come around to Patsy’s side, frowning. 

“Who is this woman, Patsy?” 

“Don't—don’t make any trouble, Phil. 
friend of mine.” 

“Oh, don’t worry, Mister White-shirt. 
friends, aint we?” 

“Come, Patsy,” said Phil, taking her arm. 
this.” 

But as the girl yielded, the woman planted herself more firmly 
in their path. ; 

“Wait a minute. Wait a minute. I aint a-goin’ hurt yer pretty 
doll. Doll!” And she snickered. “Say, it’s jussa joke. Aint yer 
missed me, Patsy? Aint yer missed yer ma?” 

“Let me by, please,” said the girl, regaining her self-possession 

“Sure I will-—-when I'm t’rough showin’ yer how glad I am ter 
see yer. Four years! An’ they've made a lady out of yer. | 
wonder.” 

“Let us by,” said Phil, moving forward. But the woman stood 
her ground, and Patsy caught at his arm. The possibility ot 
physical violence loomed large at that moment. 

“Wait, Phil, please!” she urged. 

“Oh, Ill let ye by aw right, Mister Phil White-shirt. 
don't crowd me. Don't crowd a lady.” 

“What do you want?” asked Patsy more calmly. 

“Want? Nothin’. ‘Cept tell yer both’s late hour of night fer 
ladies ter be out—pink silk—Garrett’s Road-house. What ver 
doin’ here?” 

She leaned forward with a suggestive leer. 

“Stand aside,” said Phil, shouldering past her, dragging Patsy 
by the arm. 

But Della Slavin was not to be denied, and in spite of the 
restraining hand of her male companion, who had risen, she caught 
Patsy by the elbow and held her. 

“Too good fer me now, aint yer? Too good fer Ma! Hm! 
Like hell. Well yer aint. Yer can’t never be—nor no lady, 
neither. Never will be a lady—never!’—as she followed out of 
the door to the porch. “Never! Once dirty, always dirty. I 
know yer. I know who ye are and what ye are—a love-child!”’ 
She screamed with laughter while Patsy shrank away in horror, 
at last wrenching her bare arm away from the restraining hands 

“Come, Patsy, don’t listen,” whispered Phil. ‘She's crazy.” 

And Patsy, half stupefied, stumbled on in the darkness beside 
him toward the garage, while from the porch the foul creature 
poisoned the night with vile phrases. ‘“Love-child!” she shrieked. 
And then followed a word of more sinister meaning. 


. 


She’s—she’s an old 


She said it. Old 


“Let's get out of 


But 


CHAPTER X 
CHRISTOPHER INTERVENES 


LINGING to Phil Conway's arm and dazed by the purport 

of the horrible phrases of the virago, Patsy stumbled across 

the rubbish of the hotel yard toward the garage. What had the 

woman said? That she knew who Patsy was, that she could 

never be a lady because—what was it she had said? “Once dirty, 

always dirty.” A nameless thing—the child of a sinful union. 
“That was what she meant—a love-child. 

How Patsy endured the moments until her companion took 
the wheel of the machine she didn’t know, for all the blood in 
her body seemed to have gone into her brain, where it revolved 
furiously around a single thought. She was not aware, until 
Phil reminded her of it, that her hands and arms were like ice 
and that she was quivering from head to toe. She heard his mur- 
mur at her ear. 

“She was just drunk, Patsy. 
said. Don’t you mind.” 

But she felt intuitively that his remark was only intended for 
comfort and that he could not help questioning the nature of the 
encounter. 

“Patsy,” she heard again, “don’t look like that. You look as 
if you were frozen. Don’t you mind her. I ought to have 
smashed her face for her. I would have if— Say, don’t Patsy— 
don’t do that, kid.” 

The remark was occasioned by the fact that as he spoke, her 
quivering nerves found refuge suddenly in deep, racking sobs 
which shook her horribly. He took one hand from the wheel 
and put his arm around her waist, soothing her gently, but she 
did not seem to be aware of his (Continued on page gg) 


Don’t you mind what that woman 





Ivie MacCarthy 


Sculptress 


The story of a woman who over- 
came great difficulties to achieve 
success in modeling figurines. 


LL her life Mrs. Ivie MacCarthy had been regarded as “just 

a wife!” Friends and neighbors looked upon her as an 
energetic housekeeper, a young woman with a big house and a 
doctor for a husband, a partly invalid husband at that, and a big 
car, and a mother who was very ill. Such a family demanded 
years of unselfish devotion. 

If her unusual activity and intellectual “urge” caused her to 
hie herself daily from “darkest Brooklyn” away over to the 
furthermost north of Manhattan, to take courses at Columbia 
University, folks put it down to the restlessness of modern woman. 
Taking care of a big house, and several people, and running a 

high-powered car, did 

not use up quite all of 

Mrs. MacCarthy’s tre- 

mendous_ energies, al- 

though she herself was 
cursed with poor health 
most times. 

Few knew that she 
even offered her services 
free to a New York eve- 
ning paper as a mere re- 
porter,—as is customary 
with some of the stu- 
dents of the short-story 
classes in college,—and 
did so well that she was 
paid and complimented 
during her year’s service. 

Nor did most friends 

erealize that she some- 
times penetrated the 
magazines with her fic- 
tion, one tale 
being a weird 
one of a Chi- 
nese sea-cap- 
tain and a hor- 
rible, bloody 
mutiny! The 
_ secret of her 
strange ‘‘mate- 
rial” was that 
she had spent 
some years in 
travel with her 
mother, in In- 
dia, China, 
South America and many even less frequented places. 

But the surprise of all was her sudden emergence into 
the realm of sculpture, and success in obtaining as 
models such celebrities as Caruso, John Burroughs and 
Harry Lauder! 

“How could an untrained, unknown woman leap into 
such prominence?” asked all of the old-time neighbors 
who chanced to hear of these recent achievements, or 
see the charming figurines in wax, plaster or bronze. 

No result springs full-fledged without a cause, how- 
ever. If the even tenor of housekeeping obscured for 
some sixteen years a talent that is indisputable; never- 
theless it was existent, even while dormant. And as 
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Harry Lauder who bought a thousand 
plaster casts of this and sold them for 
charity. 
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John Burroughs, the naturalist, modeled from life. 
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for training—why, it now 
comes to light that for 
several years, in girlhood, 
the young woman studied 
art and modeled from liv- 
ing figures. It was a joy 
and inspiration, but was 
obscured by more pressing 
duties, and by a versatile 
nature which expended 
some energy on singing, 
harp-playing, and writing. 

The last years of her 
mother’s life Mrs. Mac- 
Carthy scarcely could 
leave the invalid’s chair; 
music disturbed the in- 
valid; and writing would 
have taken the daughter 
away from the constant 
companionship. Besides, 
any concentration was impossible; and so it seemed simple to 
sit hours and days, chatting with the sick woman, trying to enter- 
tain her, and yet at the same time busied in molding the soft 
wax, as another girl might have been knitting. A whole epitome 
on women’s fate is in this picture; how many talents are stifled 
and killed, how many actual geniuses lost in obscurity, through 
an idea of duty to domestic tasks! And how odd that occasionally 
some slight chance such as the caring for an invalid brings out the 
latent ability! 

Like many a home-keeping woman, Mrs. MacCarthy seemed 
destined to “blush unseen” and to go to her grave unhonored 
and unsung. But when she found herself alone in New York, 
with her way to make, 
and no more invalids 
dependent on her min- 
istrations, she took a 
big living-studio on 
bower Fifth Avenue, 
apportioned her hours 
to her tasks and settled 
down to business. 

For some reason 
modeling little figures 
of a portrait type, in 
French wax, which is 
cast in plaster and 
sometimes in bronze, 
appealed to her more 
than any other medium 
of art expression. In 
this type of work the 
features are tiny—the 
whole head being 
scarcely as big as a 
plum or large cherry; 
and so extreme deli- 
cacy and accuracy of 
treatment are neces 
sary. All sorts of 
small implements are 
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Mrs. Ivie MacCarthy. 
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used—wooden sticks, metal knives, blades, 


wax. 


cast in bronze. 


any money at all. 


I know of few persons who work more methodically than Mrs. 
MacCarthy, or direct their energies more constantly or consistently 


toward the goal of good workmanship. It 
was not chance that secured the artist her dis- 
tinguished subjects. She longed for representa- 
tive figures whose likeness would be unmistak- 
able, and establish at once her ability to catch 
the fleeting expression. It was Harry Lauder 
first whom she modeled by memory, with his 
quaint tiny figure and crooked stick, as he 
sings the immortal, “I Love a Lassie.” 

The figurine of Lauder was not more than 
five inches high—the smallest she ever has 
done,—but so good that one laughs at once, 
recalling the comedian. She took it to the 
stage entrance of the theater, got past the door- 
man, asked for the manager, and handed it to 
him. The vaudeville was in full blast, and most 
of us know how welcome is any stranger back 
stage in the midst of a performance! But the 
manager was startled by the likeness, and took 
it to the star, when he came off. Mr. Lauder 
was charmed. He sent for the artist, and told 
her his business manager in New York would 
arrange for a sitting—which seldom is a sitting, 
but a dancing and jumping about! 

Next night Ivie MacCarthy was in the wings, 
catching the fleeting motions of Harry Lauder 
as he cavorted about the stage. All the other 
actors, standing in the wings, waiting their 
turns crowded round and expressed childish 
delight at seeing the wax shaped before their 
eyes, catching and holding in stationary security 
the many fleeting poses and actions of the great 
amuser. It did not make the artist at all nerv- 
ous to work while all were buzzing about her 
and commenting, and the songs and confusion 
reigned on the stage. 
She may have “tem- 
perament.” but she 
wanted to do _ that 
task! 

Mr. Lauder was so 
pleased with the result 
that he ordered one 
thousand cast in 
plaster! The cost of 
plaster casts of the 
small figurines is fif- 
teen dollars each, after 
the artist is paid for 
the original modeling— 
which may be from 
one hundred and fifty 
dollars to a thousand. 

Now, lest one im- 
agine that Mr. Lauder 
ordered a thousand rep- 
licas of himself, at 
considerable expense. 
to satisfy his vanity, 
we hasten to say that 
he sold them for war 
charity, to raise money 
for the work that lay 
nearest his heart. At 
a big Canadian bazaar, 
he personally raffled off 
one which he had or- 
dered cast in bronze, 
and got a large price 
for it. 


brushes,— indeed 
I fancy she invents some, or seizes odd instruments that 
appeal to her as shaped for cutting or smoothing the soft 
It is of a terra cotta color, and the figurine sets on a 
simple little wooden base about ten inches square, before it is 
sent to the caster’s to be put in a plaster-of-Paris mo!d, or to be 
This latter costs seventy-five dollars even for these 
small figures so that the artist must charge a good price to make 


Caruso in ~ Pagliacci. 


the naturalist. 


Mme. Clara Butt in ~ Orbheus.”’ 


” 


H. G. Wells. 


All this success was sweet to the Brooklyn ex-housekeeper! 
She is woridly-wise enough to know that a new artist must have 
some sort of good start, or she will remain obscure, no matter 
how great the actual talent. 
person, it is easier to get clients, provided the work itself is 
charming and the likeness good. 
and done many delightful figurines. 

No better likeness has she achieved than that of John Burrough; 
His friends immediately proclaimed it most satis 
factory, and the artist was happy in the experience. 
desire to do Lincoln, from portraits and the personal descriptio 


When one has modeled a famous 


She had modeled her friends 


She has 


of the martyred President’s friends still living 
Meantime she aspires to lesser lights. 

Walter Hampden had been playing on Broa 
way in “George Washington.” Mrs. Mac- 
Carthy sat in the wings of the theater om 
matinée, and did a figurine of the actor, wh 
was greatly pleased. Her Mary Garden, in 
“Thais” is said to be the most vivid motion 
ever suggested in sculpture! 

The slender and admired John Barrymor: 
was caught in some of his graceful poses in 
“The Jest.” 

There was something especially appealin: 
about the thought of modeling Caruso. Ho, 
was she, an unknown artist, to catch the ear o! 
the famous tenor, who had been besieged s: 
many years by photographers and newspaper 
men? But a part of success is ingenuity an 
determination, and Ivie MacCarthy soon was 
modeling the great Caruso! 

‘He was wonderfully enthusiastic and simple: 
no one could have been more appreciative. 
she told me. “He enjoyed the sittings hugely; 
and himself being an amateur artist, he picked 
up my little implements and amused himseil 
modeling himself as Pagliacci, while I worked! 
We now have the joy of viewing the two 
Pagliaccis, one done of Caruso, and one done b) 
him, simultaneously!” 

Mrs. McCarthy is a quaint, outspoken person 
with qualities often attributed as virtues to 
men. She is generous and square and looks at 
life in a frank, just manner, allowing much for 
the frailties of human nature and giving every- 
one the benefit of the doubt. 

Her biggest achieve- 
ment up to date is her 
London success. She 
has just returned from 
storming England 
alone and _ practically 
un-introduced, and se- 
curing commissions to 
do figurines of Lady 
Astor, Mir. FE G. 
Wells, Mr. Cyril 
Maude and several 
other notables. 

The grand _ opera 
singer Clara Butt, 
the dramatist Somerset 
Maughan, and the 
famous Lord North- 
cliffe were modeled by 
Mrs. MacCarthy in 
London. Lord North- 
cliffe was so enthusi- 
astic over the quality 
of the likenesses that 
he promised to try to 
secure the Crown 
Prince, when she re- 
turns to London in a 
few months. Mean- 
time the American has 
taken a very beautiful! 
new studio in New 
York, and is becoming 
known on her native 
heath. 





ihe Sqware 


By MARJORIE BOWEN 


Y ITTY did not go home; the very craziness of the adventure 
I proved its allurement. 

Of course she was not going to do what her aunt told her; of 
course she was not going to marry Godfrey Hansard; and equally 
of course she did not believe in the legend of her ancestress Belle 
Brenton and the Italian nobleman and the lost treasure of jewels 
and the feud between the Hansard and Brenton families. Plainly 
she thought her aunt unbalanced and her aunt’s godson either a 
rogue or a fool, and she did not like nor trust either of them. 

At the same time, she possessed more than a fair share of 
youth’s gay untried courage, and when she found herself face to 
face with her own thoughts in the gorgeous little bedroom, she 
found that the prospect she had before her—‘going home at once 
and having nothing more to do with it” as she had grandly 
said—was by no means so attractive. 

Why not see the matter through? Disagreeables might occur, 
but she could come to no harm, and there might be the unex- 
pected, the curious at every turn. 

And the alternative? Simply to return to a family where she 
had always been one too many and who really had been relieved 
when the wealthy aunt adopted her—return with a silly-sounding 
talk of the said aunt’s being crazy, return to the narrow life of 
the daughter of a struggling doctor in a narrow dull provincial 
town! 

“Think how you hated it!” said Kitty to her charming little 
reflection in the great tortoise-shell-framed glass. ‘Yes, you did, 
though the others are dears. You didn’t like being shabby and 
stinted and having horrid little uninteresting things to do and fusty 
people to speak to, and getting out of stale novels al] the ex- 
citement you ever had. And you would be a little fool, if you 
didn’t take this chance of something different when it comes your 
way. And after all,” she said coaxingly, leaning toward the 
pretty image of herself, “she doesn’t ask so very much of you— 
does she, now?” ; 

No, Mrs. Brenton did not ask very much; when told of the 
discovery of the square gold ring in the hem of her ancestress 
Belle Brenton’s dress that Kitty had worn, she had merely said 
that it proved the old legend was true, the legend which said that 
the hidden treasure would never be found till a Godfrey Hansard 
married a descendant of Belle’s who was her exact image. 

Kitty was a perfect duplicate of her ancestress—and at her 
first meeting with her wealthy aunt’s godson Godfrey, the missing 
square ring of the portrait had been discovered. 

Certainly, it had not held the clue to the recovery of the 
treasure—merely the word “Genoa” but that was quite enough 
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for Mrs. Brenton. She declared that of course it meant that the 
treasure was in Genoa, and thither they must all go. She did not 
press the immediate marriage of Godfrey and Kitty, whom she 
appeared to regard as mere puppets in the fulfilling of the legend. 
but she declared that they must both come with her in the quest for 
the treasure that Belle Brenton had concealed nearly three hun- 
dred years ago. 

Of course, she would never find it; Kitty was sure of that— 
the whole thing was too utterly moonshine; still, she would go, 
for the sake of the adventure. 

She went to sleep dreaming of the strange story her aunt had 


told her that evening, and into which she had been so curiously 


drawn: The story of the beautiful Belle, centuries ago married 
to an Italian nobleman who, dying, left her an enormous fortune 
in the form of jewels, which she brought as dowry to her second 
husband, a cavalier of the court of Charles II. Afterward Belle 
had fallen in love with Godfrey Hansard and promised the rare 
jewels to him, but had been defeated in this by her husband's dis- 
covery of her intrigue, and her lover’s subsequent flight from 
England. She had planned to join Godfrey in Genoa, where her 
first husband had possessed considerable property, first hiding 
the jewels and putting the clue to their whereabouts in a square 
gold ring which she wore day and night, and with which she would 
taunt her husband. 

Kitty shuddered as her mind went over the final scene of the 
wild tale—where the beautiful woman, on the eve of her secret 
departure from England, was found on the hearth of the room 
where her portrait now hung, dying of a sword-wound. with the 
ring gone from her finger and but enough breath left in her body 
to curse the houses of Brenton and Hansard till such time as the 
ring should be found and the treasure restored to a Godfrey 
Hansard by a woman of her race and likeness. 

An ugly story! 

“Of course, it isn’t true,” Kitty consoled herself. “People with 
only one breath in their bodies don’t use it to curse people in 
that way; and as for the treasure, of course her husband got it. 
and then just put that word in the ring and had it sewn in her 
dress—unless,” she added cynically, “Aunt and this Mr. Hansard 
put it there to deceive me, though I don’t see why they should.” 


FEW days later the ill-assorted trio were on their way to 
Italy. The Trelawney family had been quite pleased that 
Kitty should go. and the girl was in high spirits that the rather 
unpleasant mystery underlying the journey could not quell. 
It was so pleasant to travel, in this luxury, for Mrs. Brenton 
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was extravagantly generous with money, and there was no sign 
of ruin about Godfrey Hansard. Kitty rather suspected that his 
godmother financed him; anyhow it was all very exciting and 
enjoyable; and Mrs. Brenton, convinced that she was on the eve 
of success, became very amiable and cheerful. 

She grew much more intimate and friendly with Kitty and re- 
ferred to the object of their quest in a sane and normal way that 
robbed it of half of its absurdity. 

“You see, my dear,” she said, “I dare say it all seems very 
foolish to you, but to me it is just everything. The man I was 
going to marry was a Godfrey Hansard,” she added abruptly. 
“He was killed on the hunting-field a few days before the marriage. 
Everyone said it was the curse.” She looked strangely for a 
moment, then added: “Well, I married John Brenton, and life 
went on; but the curse was on me too. I never had any children. 
And for years there has seemed to me nothing to do but to try 
and remove it.” 

“Who, then, is this Godfrey Hansard?” asked Kitty gently. 

“My sweetheart’s son—he was a widower. I don’t think I 
care much for anyone else in the world,” answered Mrs. Brenton 
dryly, in that stiff manner in which she masked her emotions. 
“And when I found the curse was falling on him,—one of his 
trustees lost his fortune for him, and the whole estate had to be 
mortgaged—I resolved I would remove the curse. That was 
when I wrote to your father, Kitty. I made up my mind to dis- 
cover a girl like Belle Brenton, and I could not think where else 
to look. And here you are; her image; and we have found the 
ring, and soon we shall find the treasure.” 

By this Mrs. Brenton certainly made her motive much clearer 
and more reasonable; but Kitty was, naturally, not convinced that 
the whole thing was anything but an unhappy, romantic woman’s 
imagination. 

On the first chance she had, she spoke to Godfrey Hansard 
about it; she wanted to get at Ais motive; supposing that the 
woman’s reason had been unsettled by that early tragedy—why 
was this young man playing up to her fancies? 


T was in the court of the hotel in Genoa, a splendid modern 

palace where Kitty had passed two very enjoyable days. Now, 
after dinner, a hidden orchestra was playing soft waltz music; 
and oranges, lemons, azaleas, gardenias and roses‘ growing in white 
glazed pots made the air heavy. A few fashionably dressed people 
sat about in the low green basket chairs with their coffee and 
cigarettes on little gilt tables in front of them; the atmosphere 
was exotic, luxurious and essentially modern. It made the story 
of Belle Brenton appear more than ever ridiculous. 

Kitty—very happy and very lovely in a dress of ivory-white 
chiffon and rose colored velvet bought in going through Paris— 
looked steadily and rather contemptuously across the little table 
at Godfrey, who, correct and immaculate, was absently gazing up 
at the thin aromatic circles of smoke sent up from his choice 
cigarette. 

Mrs. Brenton had gone to the winter garden to write letters, 
and Kitty was quick to seize her opportunity. 

“Don’t you think this all rather foolish, Mr. Hansard?” she 
asked. 

He looked at her with dark eyes instantly on the defensive; 
it was the first time that they had been alone together since the 
night of the discovery of the square gold ring. 

“You mean our being here, the curse and all the rest of it?” 
he answered carelessly. 

“Of course I do. I can’t think how you can humor Aunt?” 

“Why do you?” he asked sharply. 

Kitty flushed, but answered frankly: 

“T am enjoying myself very much; Aunt is awfully good to me, 
and it is splendid being here. But I have never let her think I 
believe in any of this treasure business.” 

“Which might be true, nevertheless,” suggested Godfrey quietly. 

“But we haven’t the slightest clue—nothing but that word 
Genoa Well, here we are, in Genoa; what are you going 
to do now?” 

“IT leave everything to Mrs. 
guardedly. 

Kitty shrugged her pretty shoulders. “Well, it is jolly nice 
‘here anyhow, and a wonderful bit of luck for me—and I am glad 
to get away from that portrait in Brenton House. I think Belle 
was hateful, though she is supposed to be so like myself.” 

Kitty shivered a little, remembering her walk from the station 
across the gloomy, pine-grown common to the mysterious-looking 
house and her first sight of the sinister portrait. 

“The likeness is certainly remarkable,” said Godfrey calmly. 


Brenton,” returned Godfrey 





“I wonder if you are the same sort of woman. 
do not know yourself yet.” 


Of course, you 


ITTY was about to resent this remark angrily when her 

eye was caught by two newcomers descending the shallow 
green-carpeted steps that led from the flower-decked gallery to the 
palm court. One was a woman in an evening dress of silver 
brocade over which she wore an extravagantly costly short 
jacket of ermine and a long scarf of rich lace. On her dark locks 
was a close cap of black velvet from which rose two grotesquely 
tall red plumes. A pair of earrings of flashing red crystal glittered 
against her bare neck; her face, artificially whitened, was hard and 
handsome and alert with the consciousness of the sensation she 
was creating among the scattered occupants of the court. 

But although she was a sufficiently remarkable figure it was 
her companion who had attracted Kitty’s attention. This was 
a dwarfish man, hardly more than four feet high, with one 
shoulder higher than the other, and his face, pale and hideous in 
itself, further disfigured by one of those red stains known as 
“port-wine marks.” 

‘What bad taste for that woman to dress like that,” whispered 
Kitty, “when she has such a companion!” 

“On the contrary, I believe he enjoys the sensation they 
cause,” replied Godfrey. “They are staying here, and the man- 
ager told me he is about the wealthiest man in the north of 
Italy; they are going on to Rome and always stop a day or two 
here. Count Riggi is his name. She was a Parisian dancer.” 

Kitty looked with distaste at the bizarre couple, who had 
seated themselves at one of the most conspicuous tables in the 
room; they affected her with a sense of something unpleasant, 
and she was glad when, after drinking their coffee, they left 
the hotel in the same slow, half-defiant manner with which they 
had entered. 

“I don’t like them at all, either of them,” she said decidedly 

Godfrey Hansard laughed in a tolerant fashion that very much 
annoyed Kitty; it conveyed his opinion of her, she thought, as a 
little fool who knew nothing of anything. 

She rose up impulsively and left the court. It was too early 
to go to bed, and she really did not know what to do; she wished 
that her aunt had suggested the opera—the season was in full 
swing at the Carlo Felice and most of the other people in the 
hotel had gone there. 

The hotel secretary, hastening back to his glass office inside 
the door, noticed with practised eye her aimless walk, and courte- 
ously hastened to suggest that she would like to look at the 
papers in the ladies’ drawing-room, throwing open, as he spoke, the 
door of a very splendid but little used and rather dreary apart- 
ment, despite the brocade furniture and rosy lights. 

Kitty stepped politely inside; she was still young enough to 
do almost instinctively what was suggested, and began turning 
over the English magazines that lay in neat rows on the ormolu 
center-table. A slight feeling of homesickness touched her as she 
looked at the photographs of places so familiar to her, and she 
closed the illustrated papers rather discontentedly and glanced 
round the room. 

Over the ornate mantelpiece of colored marble hung a large 
oil painting in a gilt frame; as Kitty looked up at it, she gave a 
gasp of sheer bewilderment and horror. The picture was the 
portrait of Belle Brenton that she had left behind at Brenton 
House! Everything was the same, no detail altered—the .white 
gown, the pearls, the square gold ring, the lovely, sinister face 
with its expression of threat, menace, hate. 

Kitty could not repress a little cry of alarm; she had a sensa- 
tion of absolute panic, for it seemed as if some evil thing had 
followed her and was gazing at her in triumph. 


"THEN common sense reasserted itself; the thing was a replica 
or a copy—had not Belle Brenton a connection with 


Genoa? But the coincidence was unpleasant; Kitty hurried 
away from the empty drawing-room and sought out the tired 
but polite secretary. 

He knew about the portrait; it had been bought last year at 
the sale of furnitwe of the Prince Ghevardo when the manager 
had picked up so many of the antiques that adorned the hotel. 
It wasn’t considered at all a first-rate picture—artist and sitter 
were unknown, but it was in the English taste, and looked pretty 
in the drawing-room where so many English ladies came. 

Kitty asked where the Palazzo Ghevardo was, and received 
minute instructions, together with the information that the palace 
was now empty, shut up and containing nothing of any interest. 

Kitty’s first impulse was to rush to Mrs. Brenton and tell 





Kitty began to forget the object of her journey in 
the sheer joy of living that rushed through her. 
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her of her discovery, her second to investigate a little on her own 
without excitement or fuss and with that open mind that her 
aunt could certainly never bring to bear on anything connected 
with Belle Brenton. It was not very likely that Mrs. Brenton 
would go into this little used room and see the portrait before 
Kitty could, early next morning go out and discover for herself 
what the Ghevardo palace was like and if there was any history 
attached to it that could possibly be connected with the wicked 
Belle and Mrs. Brenton’s extravagant quest. 


HAT the city was strange, that she did not know a word of 

Italian, that she was not supposed to leave the hotel alone— 
these things did not daunt Kitty; and early the next morning 
before the others had come down to breakfast, she slipped out of 
the hotel and plunged bravely into the labyrinth of narrow 
streets and huge palaces that compose old Genoa. 

Helped by her native wit, she discovered the Via Ghevardo, 
and then it was not difficult to locate the palace, the largest 
building there, with the black-and-white marble facade and the 
great iron gates with the red and blue coats of arms in the center 
that the secretary had told her to look out for. 

The place was plainly deserted; it must be some one’s property, 
but it was completely neglected—so much so that the handsome 
rusty gates stood ajar, and Kitty easily passed into the courtyard 
with the dried, cracked fountain. The palace, built on a colon- 
naded lower story, formed a quadrangle round this courtyard, 
and Kitty looked up at rows of dusty windows, all shuttered. 

It was not a cheerful place, but the lovely sunshine of an 
Italian February was gleaming over everything, caressing the 
defaced, yellowing marble, and the flowers that grew in between 
the damp stones of the fountain basin; even in this place so 
full of decay, the sense of death and departed splendor, there 
was that festival air that illuminates every cranny of Italy in 
the spring and summer. 

Kitty began to forget about the .object of her journey in 
the sense of sheer joy of living that rushed through her veins 
as she stood in the warm sunshine and looked up at the square 
of blue sky framed by the lines of the old palace. 

She was standing so, with her hands clasped be- 
hind her, in rather a childish attitude and her fair face 
tilted up, when a voice said in clear English: 

“Would you mind stopping where you are—for just 
a moment, please?” 

Instead, Kitty naturally 
moved, and with a great start. 

“Now you have spoilt it!” ex- 
claimed the same voice. 

Kitty looked round and saw 
a young man seated before her 
with a sketching box. 

“Good morning,” he 
gravely. 

“Good morning,’ answered 
Kitty, rather taken aback. 
“Were you sketching me?” 

“Yes—you are just the right 
color; I mean your frock, of 
course.” 

“T think it barbarous,” said 
Kitty, recovering her spirit, “to 
paint me, in these things, in this 
place!” 

“Not at all,” replied the artist 
calmly. “It is a very good 
theme—the old and the new— 
piquant, you know. And then 
you might be a descendant of 
one of the ladies who lived here. 
I say,” he added with some ex- 
citement, “you are not, are 
you?” 

Kitty’s thoughts flew to the 
portrait; the artist’s joking re- 
mark had come rather unpleas- 
antly near the truth. 

“T don’t know. I am here to 
find out,” she answered. 

“An adventure!” exclaimed 
the’ stranger joyously. 

Kitty looked at him wistfully; 
she decided that he was quite 


said 


Py, ; ew 
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the right sort of young man, in fact, a very nice young man 
indeed, and she wished that Godfrey Hansard had been like 
him; it would have made everything so different. 

He didn’t look as she had supposed an artist would, but some- 
thing much nicer, with his clean-looking English tweeds and fair 
hair and plain, pleasant face. 

Kitty had quite a foolish impulse to confide in him, which she 
checked instantly. 

“Is the palace open?” she asked with some dignity. 

“Rather! Not a lock or bolt in the place. I’ve been all over 
it, but there’s nothing worth seeing; better stay out here in the 
sunlight. You'll really spoil my picture if you don’t let me put 
you in.” 

Kitty glanced down at her gown of dark orange cloth, fashion- 
ably cut. 

“IT should simply look ridiculous,” she said; but she could 
not help smiling as she spoke, for she was innocently aware of 
the effect she made with the great beaver scarf and muff and the 
orange hat pressed closely over her shining locks. 

The stranger smiled too, and after that there was nothing 
for Kitty to do but to put into execution her plan of exploring the 
old palace. She saw plenty of doors under the colonnade, and 
most of them were half open. 

“If you have made up your mind to go,” said the artist, 
following her glance, “that middle door leads to a back way to 
the grand staircase—but there is nothing to be found, really.” 

“Thank you,” said Kitty sedately, and turned into the shadows 
of the colonnade. 

The stranger’s clear voice came after her. 

“I say, if you meet a ghost or anything, call me, wont you? 

I sha’n’t have finished before you come back.” 

“All right,” said Kitty carelessly, but in reality the 
words made pleasant hearing; she had somehow 
lost relish for the adventure, and it required quite 
an effort to leave the intoxicating sunshine and pass 
into the darkness of the old house. 

It struck shudderingly chill; there was a dark and 
earthy smell; the walls were discolored with mold and 
brown water-stains; dust and rubbish was thick under 

foot. Kitty hurried along; the 
whole thing was so foolish, what 
could she hope to find out in this 
place; even supposing that it had 
once belonged to Belle Brenton, 
what possible record could remain 
here now? 

Still, just because there was 
that young man awaiting her re- 
turn, she would not turn back 
too soon, but hurried along 
through devious passages until she 
came out at the foot of the grand 
staircase. 

Here was a scene of desolation 
indeed—only the wide marble 
stairs themselves were intact; the 
gilt iron balustrades were broken 
and twisted; the painted canvas 
on walls and ceiling had been torn 
from the lath and plaster behind 
them and hung in dreary rags 
from which still bloomed here and 
there the face of a nymph or 
satyr. 

Higher up, a portion of the 
older and original wall remained, 
on which were still traces of 
wreaths of flowers and of dancing 
figures. 

All was dust and damp, ruin 
and desolation. Kitty shuddered. 
It seemed impossible to imagine 
people, warm and laughing, liv- 
ing in this place, to think of the 
beautiful Belle in her proud 
splendor going up those stairs. 
.... Kitty began to ascend 
them. 

She had never before felt so 
lonely, though she was but a 
few yards from the noisy street; 


The great glass 
opened like a 
door. The dwary 
stepped through 
and closed it 
behind him. 
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but the zest of adventure had re- 
turned. At the top of the stair- 
case she turned to the right; walk- 
ing aimlessly, and opening the first 
door that faced her, she came upon 
a large chapel. This, built of pure 
white and dark green marble, was 
in better repair than the rest of the 
building, though everything port- 
able had been removed. 

There only remained the white 
alabaster altar-table, and against 
one wall an iron cross and crown 
of thorns, clamped to the marble 
by rusty bolts. 

"Kitty went to look at it and saw 
cut in the wall underneath: 

“Isabelle Palbaricini. In ricordo. 

1667.” 

The girl stared a moment; then 
with a slight sense of unpleasant- 
ness it rushed on her that this 
Isabella Palbaricini must be, by 
reason of the date, Belle Brenton. 

Had she put up this cross and 
crown? 

“In memory,” it said—but what 
memory? A crime, a love, a loss, 

a birth, a penance, a remorse? 

Kitty stared, fascinated. In this 
palace, then, her ancestress had 
lived; the Palazzo Ghevardo must 
at one time have been the Palazzo 
Palbaricini. . 

But this fact led one no farther 
on the track of the treasure, argued 
Kitty, and she was giving up 
further investigation and deter- 
mined to return to the hotel and 
report to Mrs. Brenton her dis- 
coveries, when she heard a foot- 
step on the stairs without. 

Her first thought was that this 
was the artist, who had followed 
her, but at the same instant she 
knew that these light, stealthy steps 
could not possibly belong to the 
young Englishman; and as this con- 
viction forced itself on her, she 
felt a sensation of dread akin to 
panic. 

The bare, white, despoiled 
chapel, the iron crown and cross, 
the name of the long-dead woman 
of whom she was the image met 
here so strangely in this foreign 
land—these combined to give Kitty 
a sense of alarm and foreboding; 
yet she told herself that it was 
mere foolishness—what more nat- 
ural than that some wandering 
tourist like herself should have de- 
cided to explore the old palace that 
stood so temptingly open? 

The footsteps passed the chapel door and receded into the 
distance. Only then did Kitty care to step out onto the dreary 
stair head. 

As she tiptoed out into the dusty solitude with the object of 
fleeing down the great stairs and out the way she had come, 
into the cheerful sunlight again, she saw, at the end of the dim-lit 
corridor facing her, the figure of a dwarfish man. 

She recognized him in an instant. It was Count Rizzi, whom 
she had seen the night before in the court of the hotel. 

Kitty, without much reflection, followed him, walking as slowly 
as she could. Her fear had all left her, but it seemed to her such 
a strange coincidence to find this remarkable man in this strange 
place, that she could not resist the girlish impulse of curiosity 
to urge her to discover something of the dwarf’s object in thus 
visiting the ruined palace. 

Was it merely errant sight seeing, or had it possibly something 
to do with the mystery that was occupying her? Of course, 


such a thing was absurd; but still— 

Kitty hastened after the little 
figure, which turned into a great 
salon of green marble with a 
painted ceiling, and with a few 
mirrors in dusty gilt frames fas- 
tened to the wall. 

At the door Kitty hesitated, 
knowing that if she entered, he 
must certainly see her, and peeped 
through the crack. 

The Count walked briskly across 
the room, stepped up to one of 
the dim mirrors, put his hand out 
and touched the frame. The great 
glass opened like a door; the dwarf 
stepped through and closed it be- 
hind him. 

Kitty was so astonished that she 
ran forward into the room, hardly 
able to believe the evidence of her 
own eyes. But there could be no 
doubt of it; the man had com- 
pletely vanished. 

A mournful silence reigned in the 
dust-filled room, which seemed as 
if it had not been disturbed for 
centuries. Despite a quickly beat- 
ing heart, Kitty nerved herself to 
examine the mirrors one after the 
other. There were four of them, 
and in none could she discover the 
least trace of a joint, hinge, spring 
or fastening. 

“I must have made a mistake; 
he must have gone out through the 
opposite door,” she said to herself; 
but she felt uncomfortable and per- 
turbed, until the sight of the shaft 
of sunlight on the dark green wall 
pleasantly reminded her that there 
was the Englishman in the court- 
yard onto which these windows 
must look. 

She ran to the heavy casement 
and gazed out. There he was, un- 
der the shade of a tree, still grave- 
ly sketching. Kitty’s heart gave a 
thump of joy. 

“Would you mind coming up, 
please?” she said, and was vexed 
that her voice sounded a little 
quavering. He looked up and in- 
stantly closed his traps. 

“Seen a ghost?” he asked. 

Kitty laughed. “No—only, well, 
something queer.” 

He joined her in quite a miracu- 
lously short space of time; evident- 
ly he knew his way well about the 
old house. 

Kitty told him her story, which, 
she thought, must have sounded 
rather silly to him. 

“Please don’t say it didn’t happen,” she ended rather defiantly, 
“for it did.” 

“Well, the old beggar must have been in the place a good while, 
for I’ve been here all the morning and no one has been past since 
I began sketching. I’ve been sitting facing the entrance, and 
there is no other way in; I know the old place too well.” 

“Well, he can’t live here,” objected Kitty, “because he is 
staying at the same hotel as I am; and why should he want to 
be here all day, going in and out of secret doors?” 

“Does seem a funny sort of tale,” agreed the artist cheerfully. 

He seemed more occupied in looking at Kitty than in listening 
to her story. Observing this, she flushed. 

“T am sure it sounds rather silly,” she began defiantly. 

He interrupted her: “Look here,” he said earnestly. “I don’t 
know what you’re up against, but hadn’t you better let me come 
in? My name’s Basil Thornton. I know this country awfully 
well and all that sort of thing—” (Continued on page 96) 


“I must show 
this to Aunt!” 
she cried. “It 
is all too queer 
for words.” 





Seven Ogilvie Sisters 


The story o 


seven ambitious girls who came to 


New York, saw, and in their several ways, conauered. 


By ADA 


| is the true tale of how seven sisters took New York. 
No, fair or dark or even bearded reader, the seven-skirted 
ones are not Bolsheviks. The city situated on a wedge-shaped 
island that was traded for,a cow, is still ruled by Mayor Hyland 
et al. Nevertheless the seven times one took the city of seven 
million claimed inhabitants—took it in the sense of sweeping 
innumerable obstacles from their way, establishing themselves as 
industrial and economic figures in the city’s life. They conquered 
it as all ambitious invaders desire to con- 
quer it, by making it the means of their 
success. They said: “Lie down, New York! 
Don’t growl at me, I’m not afraid of you. 
We need you. You need us. Let us be 
friends.” 
On East Fifty-seventh Street near plaza- 
dotted Park Avenue—now the most ex- 
clusive .residence region in New York, Fifth 
Avenue having struck its flag to trade—is 


Mary Gladys Ogilvie, the eldest, 
and founder of the Ogilvie mil- 
linery business. 


Elizabeth Ogilvie, 
the second sister. 


a small, compact, gray-walled shop with the name Ogilvie en- 
graved on a slant burnished sign beside the door. Four hats 
perch birdlike in the window. Only four! Taste forbids crowd- 
ing. These birds of paradise require room to display their dis- 
tinctive beauty. Within there are pale gray walls dotted with 
small oval Watteau prints. On a few slim supports rest other 
pride-inspiring hats. A portrait of the late Theodore Roosevelt 
stands on a cabinet. It is the grimmest of his pictures. Slim, 
crystalline mirrors flash back the reflections of: yourself, front 
view, silhouette, rear view. You are confused by the number 
of you. A slender girl in black prettily receives you. If you 
are a regular customer, you say at once: “Is Miss Ogilvie in?” 
The slender girl in black hurries back to a rear room. Presently 
and deliberately a gentle little woman—no, let us have it a little 
gentlewoman—with blue eyes set far apart, at the dreamer’s 
and philosopher’s spacing, and ash-blonde hair, comes forth. You 
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put yourself in her hands. You say pleadingly: “You hatted a 
friend of mine so that she looks ten years younger and a thousand 
times prettier. Wont you do the same for me?” 

If you interpose suggestions and try to dress your own head 
you will cause delay. If you surrender at once to the Ogilvie taste 
you will save time. In a short while you will go forth in just th 
right hat for you. You will walk home, and you will keep the 
hat on while receiving callers, because you want the whole world 
to share your joy and pride. The woman 
who is wearing the right hat is a sovereign 
in a happy kingdom. 

Amalia Kussner, portrait painter to Amer- 
ican millionairesses and English nobility, dis- 
covered Mary Gladys Ogilvie. - Miss Ogilvie 
had had a suspicion that she possessed taste 
She had known that it hurt her, as though 
she had toothache, to see a woman wearing 
the wrong hat for her, and that she was 
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Ann Ogilvie Curry, . | 


the third sister. 


i 


suffused with the quiet radiance of inner content when the woman 
wore correct cranial attire. But she had not determined what 
these pendulum-like extremes of mood meant until she made a 
hat on Amalia Kussner. No, solicitous reader, that is no printer's 
sin. She made the hat on Miss Kussner, not for her. And 
Miss Kussner said: 

“You are an artist—as much an artist in your medium as I 
in mine.” 

So Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt discovered the Ogilvies. She 
brought her mother and her daughter Cathleen to buy chapeaux 
So Mrs. John Barrymore, then Mrs. Leonard Thomas, who 
was Miss Blanche Oelrichs of the Newport cottagers, dis- 
covered the Ogilvies. Mrs. Thomas brought an Egyptian 


ornament to the little shop. “I want a hat built around that,” 


she said. Miss Mary Gladys Ogilvie held in her palm the orna- 
ment that might have come from the brow of a mummied 
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princess of the Nile. She carried it 
back to the room of magic. She re- 
tuned with some soft silk and velvet 
stuffs, the color of the Nile in the 
noonday sun. She draped them above 
the smooth brow and across the 
burnished black hair of the woman 
whom Helleu said is “the most beau- 
tiful woman in American society.” ° 
Out from their depths shone the Egyp- 
tian ornament as an eye that peeped 
from the lush grass on the Nilene shore. 

Mrs. Thomas wore the hat to Paris. 
Smart Parisiennes bade their milliners 
copy it. After six months Mrs. 
Thomas returned. She was still wear- 
ing the hat. “I want this copied in 
black and gold,” she said. 

“Y can.” Miss Ogilvie drew yards 
of magnificent brocade from enwrap- 
ping tissue paper. “I bought this for 


Photographs 
on this page by 
Clara Petzoldt, N. Y. 


Jessica Ogilvie, fourth in age and founder of 
Ogilvie Sisters, hair specialists. 


didn’t understand wholesale methods 
of trade. She could tell a story of 
how long a dollar could be made to 
last in New York if a girl were deter- 
mined and economical and it was her 
last dollar. But she found a niche in 
a Fifth Avenue house where she 
proved her taste as a designer. 

She and two other young women 
took an apartment on Twenty-seventh 
Street near Madison Garden. Miss 
Ogilvie left the Fifth Avenue shop and 
trimmed hats at home. A vigilant 
policeman asked the janitor why so 
many carriages stood so long before 
the door. The janitor dispelled the 
blue coat’s black suspicions. The 
carriages had brought “Lady Nobs 
from uptown, who bought hats from 
Miss Ogilvie.” 

The Ogilvies are clannish, not to 


say gregarious. As pros- 
perity’s sun rose for the eldest 
Miss Ogilvie, she sent rail- 
way tickets to her sisters. 
All of them paid her visits. 
The youngest, Georgina, did 
not go home. She too could 
make pictures with velvets 
and ribbons and plumes and 
flowers, and could make pic- 
tures of the women whom 
they crowned. She is her 
sister’s partner and_lieu- 
tenant at the hat house of 


you,” she said. Mrs. 
Thomas turned eyes of won- 
der upon it. It was exactly 
what she wanted. How did 
Miss Ogilvie know? Miss 
Ogilvie, being an artist, 
didn’t know how she knew. 
She just knew—which is be- 
ing an artist. 

Miss Ogilvie is an origina- 
tor of modes. While she 
hastened through Chinatown 
in San Francisco, hastened 
almost breathlessly because 





the region was regarded as a 
menace after nightfall, she 


aie - 5 oe - ae 
Georgina Ogilvie, the youngest, 
and one of the millinery group. 


saw a Chinaman hurrying ahead of her, 
his queue waving beneath his small round, 
blue-rimmed hat. 

“That effect would be beautiful on a 
smart woman,” she thought. 

She was only a milliner’s apprentice 
then, but a clever apprentice with dreams 
of beauty behind the blue of her eyes 
and beneath the ash blonde of her hair. 
A few years later, in her own shop in 
New York, she was designing Chinese 
hats for American consumption. They 
were adopted, hat, queue and all. She 
was the pioneer by a year of Chinese 
fashions in the United States. Later 
there were many claimants. A page in 
an exclusive fashion magazine in Amer- 
ica proved Miss Ogilvie’s priority in them. 
This season she has made Indian trim- 
mings fashionable. 

She was the pioneer of the seven Ogil- 
vie Sisters in New York. She was the 
eldest and loved to roam. She and a 
chum, another milliner apprentice in the 
smartest of San Francisco shops, went to 


the St. Louis Exposition, extended their trip to New York. The 
other apprentice, having bought a return-ticket, went back to the 
Golden Gate. The eldest of the Ogilvies remained. 

Vicissitudes? You are right. She sought work in a downtown 
wholesale house and was discharged after two days because she 


Mabel Ogilvie Carter, next to the youngest. 


Ogilvie, home of taste, at 
104 East Fifty-seventh Street. 


Clara Ogilvie MacInnis, 
the fifth sister. 


The five other sisters were working as 
private secretaries with firms in San Fran- 
cisco. Some of them were outgrowing 
their environment. All of them wondered 
whether their wings would stand the test 
of a business flight to New York. 

From her western home, Widow 
Ogilvie wrote: “Your sister Jessie has 
discovered something wonderful that they 
say will ‘make hair grow on an egg.’ 
Often of an evening she says to me: 
‘Mother, I believe I could do well with 
this in New York.’” At which the eldest 
Miss Ogilvie wrote: “I’ve made the 
name of Ogilvie stand for something in 
New York. I don’t want anyone to come 
here with a fake hair-tonic and tear down 
what I’ve built up.” To which Mother 
Ogilvie replied: “I’m surprised at you, 
Gladys. You ought to know that no one 
of the Ogilvies would have anything to 
do with a fake. Your father, who died 
when all of you were, you might say, 
babies, was a mason and stone-cutter, but 
he was the best in the State. His work 


always won the first prizes. He standardized stone-cutting. That’s 
the Ogilvie way, to do the best of the kind.” 

Accordingly Jessie Ogilvie came to the metropolis. She took 
an office in the Monolith Building. Her capital was belief in her 
tonic—and a month’s rent. She induced (Continued on page 97) 
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‘The Career 
Of 


Have you ever had cherished business plans 
cast aside by some one of wider experience? 


Edna Sheldon met just this difficulty. Some of 
her plans were discarded—and by a young 


man at that! Have your own ideas ever 
proved unsatisfactory because they wouldn’t 
work? How have you felt then? Willing 
to admit your mistakes? Or have you stub- 
bornly clung to your original plans? 


} 


What Has Already Happened: ( 


EFUSING to recognize any possibilities for advancement in 

her home town in Iowa, Edna Sheldon set out for New 
York in quest of a business career. After many disillusioning 
disappointments, she secured a position as assistant shopper in 
the mail-order department of Newman’s store. 

After a time she was instrumental in securing for the store an 
order for house-furnishings for some Iowan friends who had come 
to the metropolis on their honeymoon. This incident opened up 
a new field for her and was the nucleus for a successful order- 
getting campaign. 

While at home on a vacation, Edna accepted an offer of a posi- 
tion in the store of Mr. Monroe, the leading dry-goods merchant 
of the town. And a little later Mr. Monroe fairly took her breath 
away by the most generous of offers: She was to go to a busi- 
ness college, the Retail Research Bureau, for a year; the firm 
was to pay half of the expenses and Mr. Monroe would advance 
the other half. She could pay it back when she should find it 
convenient. 

The year at the Research Bureau proved happy and profitable 
indeed to Edna; for not only class-room studies but the experi- 
ence of working short periods in various stores was included in 
the curriculum. Edna returned to the Iowa town with many ideas 
to lay before Mr. Monroe and his handsome and interesting 
nephew Theodore, though she had learned that all her life, if 
she was to be a really progressive business woman, she would 
have to be studying and working and working and studying. And 
just because she saw this necessity, the future seemed, that day, 
a thousand times more interesting than it ever had before. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


HE morning after she reached home, Edna went down to Mr. 

Monroe’s store. Her precious notebook was in her hand. 
Her mind was whirling with plans and ideas. It seemed to her 
that she could not start in soon enough. What fun it was all 
going to be! And to think that she could do this work and live 
. home, too. Life seemed good to Edna Sheldon, that June 
ay. 

Mr. Monroe was in his office, as Edna opened the door. 
Edna Sheldon,” he exclaimed, jumping up to welcome her. 
certainly glad to see you.” 

“T’m glad to see you, Mr. Monroe,” replied Edna. 

“Well,” went on Mr. Monroe, seating himself by his desk, 
“T suppose you’ve come back with any number of brand-new 
ideas for us.” 

“A notebook full of them,” replied Edna, flourishing her fat 
notebook, “and some in my head. It was wonderful—my year,” 
continued she. “I'll never be able to thank you enough, Mr. 
Monroe, for making it possible.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Mr. Monroe, “I know what my own col- 
lege meant to me. But don’t bother about thanking me, Edna. 
Because you have taken some time to study, because you know 
more about stores than you did, you will be of greater usefulness 
to me in my store.” 

“I shall certainly try, Mr. Monroe,” said Edna, earnestly. 
ah 

“And now,” interrupted Mr. Monroe, once more, “I already 
have in mind what I wish to have you start upon today.” 

Edna looked up eagerly. 

“I want you to take a vacation for three weeks,” said Mr. 
Monroe. Edna could not believe that she had heard correctly. 

“A vacation!” she exclaimed in surprise. “It’s good of you 
to think of it, Mr. Monroe, but I honestly don’t think I need 
33 
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one. I never felt better in my life, and there’s so much I want 
to do.” 

“You've been studying and working pretty steadily for more 
than nine months. Granted that you never felt better in your life, 
as you say, nevertheless, you have put a great deal of energy into 
all that work, and the thing to do now is to have a little breathing 
space before plunging into a brand new job.” 

“But I don’t feel tired,” protested Edna. 

“You're like a good many others. I notice it every time I 
go to the city. They let their enthusiasm run away with them, 
and they don’t take the rest and relaxation which it’s perfectly 
possible for them to take. Then, after a while, the pace has its 
effect and they are forced to take a long rest in order to come 
back.” 

As Mr. Monroe spoke, Edna remembered Anne Martin and 
Louise and Mildred and their “bats.” 

“Yes,” Edna admitted. “I know you're right, 
only it’s hard to be told to rest when you want 
to be doing things.” 

“I'm glad you admit it,” replied Mr. Monroe, 
“and now give me your notebook.” 

Greatly pleased, Edna handed it to him. To 
her surprise, however, Mr. Monroe did not examine 
it. Instead, he opened a desk drawer afd laying 
the book inside closed the drawer decisively. Then 
he turned to Edna with a smile. 

“You and that notebook wont go away together. 
It will stay here with me. You will go home and 
pack, without putting in any books about sales- 
manship, either. The first job I’m giving you is 
not to think of me or the store for three weeks.” 


Mr. Monroe, 


O it was that Edna took a vacation. With her 

mother she went out to a near-by farm where 
the farmer and his wife welcomed them heartily. 
After three days, Edna made a discovery: she came 
to realize that she actually was tired! How 
good it seemed to lie down for an afternoon nap, 
and bed at nine in the evening—with no classes 
in the morning—that was bliss, indeed. 

When, after three weeks of walking and resting 
and riding horseback, Edna returned to Norden, her eyes were 
bright and her cheeks pink with the glow of returned energy. 

“You were right. Mr. Monroe,” she said, after their first 
greeting. “I was tired and I didn’t know it. I feel all made over.” 

“Good. You started your work well! And now for a discus- 
sion of plans. I'll call Ted in.” 

When Theodore Monroe entered the office, Edna saw that he 
was indeed the same alert young business man whom she had 
known the summer before. 

“Glad to see you back, Miss Sheldon,” he said, holding out 
his hand. “We need you and that’s the truth.” 

“Sit down. everybody.” went on Mr. Monroe. “I called you 
in. Ted, to discuss with us just where Miss Sheldon ought to 
start.” 

“Where does Miss Sheldon wish to start?” asked Ted, looking 
at Edna with that direct, penetrating, questioning gaze she so well 
remembered. “What would you do, for instance?” 

“Have some classes,” answered Edna, “I have fine material 
about history of stores and merchandise and all.” 

Ted shook his head. 

“Tt wouldn't go, Miss Sheldon,” he said. “To be perfectly 
frank, I don’t think you could get it across. You see, the store 
people know you sold for only a few weeks last summer and they 
remember that you were green at it then. They would think 
they know as much as you about the class work—and they would 
be right, too, as far as some things go.” 

Edna flushed. It was not exactly pleasant being told that she 
was inexperienced. And the worst of it was, she could see that 
Ted was logical. She could well remember the condescending 
way in which some of the older salespeople had treated her last 
summer. 

“TI think the first thing that’s important is for her to get more 
business experience here in this store,” continued Ted. “In 
other words, to put something across. A good many of the 
people here used to know Miss Sheldon when she was a kid. 
And if she should set herself up the first shot as some kind of 
teacher, good night!” 

Edna moved uneasily in her chair. Wave after wave of 
indignation swept over her. Why did this Theodore Monroe 
keep talking about her? Why didn’t he speak to her? When he 
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spoke to his uncle, he didn’t so much as glance in her direction 
Evidently, he didn’t consider her opinion worth much. If only 
he weren't so confident always—and so right! Again Mr. Monroe 
was nodding in agreement with his nephew. 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s always difficult to make the older friends 
of our youthful days see that we're really grown up. But that’s 
not giving Miss Sheldon any definite work, Ted.” 

“But I have the definite work in mind,” went on his nephew, 
“We have the plans just about completed now to free that space 
for the customers’ social room. Why not have Miss Sheldon plan 
the furnishing of that?” 

“Fine! Fine!” said Mr. Monroe, then 
turning to Edna: “you know how it js 
here in Norden, on Saturday afternoon, 
with all the farmers coming in, wives, 
children and all?” 

Edna nodded. As a child she had 
always loved the excite- 
ment of Saturday after- 
noon on Main Street. 

“It’s really a social 
i event in the farmers’ 
| lives,” went on Mr. 
Monroe, “and our idea 
is to have a large, picas- 
\ ant room where the 
women can get together 
and talk in comfort. 
=e. Now they just sit in 
their autos or. stand 
( around on the strect or 
in the store. Some of 
them do go into the 
Community House, | 
guess, but after ail they 
do like to stay near the 
stores. What do you 
think of the idea, 
Edna?” 

“IT think it’s splen- 
did!” exclaimed Edna 

“We'll give you a free hand in planning the furnishing. Just 
submit your plans, that’s all. And keep in mind the wear and tear 
the furniture will get. Have the room attractive, light and cheery, 
but substantial.” 

For a moment, Edna forgot the plans she had thought of for 
so many months. 

“I'll do my best,” she said, “but I wont be using any of what 
I learned at the Bureau,” she added dolefully. 

Mr. Monroe opened a desk drawer and took out Edna’s note- 
beok. “Have a little patience, Edna,” he replied, “and every- 
thing will work out. It may not be in just the way you have 
thought, but sooner or later every bit of the training you have 
had will count. I have gone through this notebook and it is 
splendid. You are going to do things here. But my nephew is 
correct in saying that you must make good in a business way, 
first. Show the store people that you can do things. Then in 
their eyes you will have the authority to conduct discussions or 
classes or whatever we decide to have.” 

Mr. Monroe’s consideration somewhat appeased Edna’s indig- 
nation. 

As Edna left the office, she looked down at her notebook rue- 
fully. So she must make good in the business. Well, she would. 
She would show Theodore Monroe and all the store that she 
could do it. Maybe he didn’t think a woman could do things. 
She’d show him! 

Several days later Edna went to Mr. Monroe, the completed 
plans for the rest room in her hand. 
“Tt looks good, Edna,” he said. 

think about it?” 

Edna gazed at him blankly. 

“Committee?” she inquired, “what committee?” 

“Didn’t you appoint a committee to work with you on this?” 

Edna shook her head. 

“And I thought you were the young woman who wrote so 
enthusiastically about the store-committee plan!” 

“I did,” replied Edna, “but it wasn’t for this part of store 
work. It was for the store government.” 


. . Came the sound of a 
4 " distant whistle—Ted’s whistle. 


mirror. 


“What does the committee 


“Ves, I know.” said Mr. Monroe, “but if the idea is a good 
one, why not start in with it right where you are?” 
“Whom would you suggest for the committee?” asked Edna. 
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“Well,” said Mr. Monroe, “Mr, Fernald, the furniture buyer; 
Mr. Weber, the employment manager (you know he and Ted 
are handling the advertising now, too); Miss Dean from the house 
furnishings and Mr. Snyder.” 

At the last name Edna looked curiously at Mr. Monroe. “But 
Mr. Snyder sells hardware,” she said. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Monroe. “He sells hardware and he 
knows every man, woman and child in the county. Everyone 
stops in to say hello to him on Saturdays. He'll be the best 
advance agent for your scheme that you could get.” 

Edna appointed the committee. She felt rather ashamed to think 
Mr. Monroe and not she herself had suggested it. All through 
tne school year, she had prided herself upon her respect for other 
people’s opinions. And now, just when she had a real opportunity 
to show that respect, she had relied entirely upon herself! She 
was glad it was not too late, even now, to have a committee. 

As they all worked together Edna received many suggestions 
which had not occurred to her. The room itself was to be in 
browns, with mission-style furniture of fumed oak and some chairs 
of wicker. 

“The kind of thing that they will want to buy for their own 
parlors,” said Mr. Fernald, head of the furniture department. 
Miss Dean thought of having a canary in a cage. “One that is a 
good singer,” she said. “It makes a room homelike.” Mr. 
Snyder suggested a victrola, and Mr. Weber a bowl of gold fish. 

At this suggestion, Ted Monroe laughed heartily. “Why the 
fish?” he asked. 

“Laugh if you want to,” retorted Mr. Weber, “you’re nothing 
but a bachelor. If you had ever had any children of your own, 
you would know how they enjoy watching gold-fish swim around.” 
So the bow! of fish went into the plans. 

Edna found that this piece of work was not different from 
her large orders at Newman’s. It was constantly necessary 


for her to foliow it up. There were hitches and disappointments 
too. Two of the pictures upon which she had set her heart, could 
not be obtained. Several of the chairs were out of stock at the 
factory, but Edna discovered that she was far more cheerful than 
formerly over such upsets. 

At last, the day for the grand opening was set. 


A band, re- 
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“Sit down everybody,’ went on Peg a. 
Mr. Monroe. “‘I called you in, Ted, es it 
to discuss with us just where Miss Sheldon ought to start.” 


freshments, souvenirs—all these had been heralded in the Norden 
Gazette. A short program had been planned with speeches by 
Mr. Monroe and the popular supervisor of schools. 

The afternoon before the eventful day, Edna stood beside 
Mr. Monroe, looking at her completed task. 

“It’s good, Edna,” Mr. Monroe was saying. “You’ve done a 
good job. I like the color scheme and I like the pictures. I’m 
glad you selected those that tell stories. There isn’t a picture 
here that wont appeal to the women. That one of the playing 
children, now—isn’t that great?”- 

Edna glowed with satisfaction. It was a pleasure to work for 
Mr. Monroe; he always appreciated every effort. 

“Do you know, Edna,” weft on Mr. Monroe, “I think you 
ought to have magazines and books? And where are the chairs 
for the children? ‘Couldn’t we have a corner for the youngsters 
with a low table and small chairs and a low bookcase filled with 
children’s books? I always think of the kiddies, some way.” 

“Of course!” exclaimed Edna. “Why didn’t we think of chil- 
dren’s furniture before?” 





“It never occurred to me until just now. Besides, it’s always 
just as well not to put in everything at once. We ought to be 
constantly thinking of new ideas for making this room a real 
Saturday-afternoon center.” 

“Hello!” called some one behind them. Edna and Mr. Monroe 
turned. It was Ted. 

“Come on over and see the kitchen exhibit we’ve just fixed 
up,” said he. “Miss Sheldon here didn’t think it belonged in the 
room. But I made her give me a corner.” 

“You don’t agree, Edna?” asked Mr. Monroe, as they walked 
over to Ted’s kitchen exhibit. Edna shook her head. 

“No, Mr. Monroe, I don’t,” she said. “These women are in 
their kitchens most of the week. I’m sure they don’t wish to 
be reminded of them when they come in here for a sociable 
time.” 

“There’s something in that,” admitted Mr. Monroe. “Perhaps 
it will seem better, as time goes on, not to have any merchandise 
exhibits in here at all.” 

Theodore Monroe eagerly explained his idea. 

“See, here is the table,” said he, “where Miss Dean is going 
to demonstrate a meat-grinder. And here are the other specialties, 
signs telling price and all. I’m saying Miss Sheldon has the 
wrong slant on this thing. Women always want to know about 
what will save work. But we'll find out who’s right tomorrow. 
We got up these little folders to distribute and we’ll give one to 
every woman who comes up. By keeping track of the number we 
give out, we can tell whether or not they are interested. 

As Mr. Monroe and his nephew left the room Edna sighed. 
Why was it she and Theodore Monroe always seemed to be on 
opposite sides in every discussion? 


ARLY the next morning, Edna jumped from her bed and ran 
to the window. The sun was shining brightly and not a 
cloud was in the sky. 

“Hurrah!”’ she said. “They'll come. 
there’s a band and free souvenirs!” 

Come they did. By two o'clock in the afternoon the room 
was crowded, and so were the aisles outside the door. The band 
played lustily and continuously. The musicians were Norden’s 
best and they wore new uniforms in honor 
of the occasion. The paper- and feather- 
whistle souvenirs added to the general con- 
fusion. And Mr. Monroe and the super- 

visor made speeches, Edna acted 
as hostess in the room itself, 
while Ted and Mr. Weber, the 
employment manager, seemed to 
be everywhere, talking and laugh- 
ing with the farmers and towns- 
people. It was a big day for 
everyone. 

As Edna talked with the women 
she found that they were greatly 
interested in the kitchen exhibit! 
Miss Dean was kept busy every 
minute explaining the use of this 

/ or that utensil. 

When, at last, everyone had 
left, Edna knew that she should 
congratulate Ted upon the success 
of his idea. But the words would 
not come. 

“I wasn’t a good sport,” she was saying to herself over and 
over, that night. “A good sport isn’t afraid of admitting her 
mistakes. If only he weren’t so sure of himself! But I don’t 
see why that should bother me. Why does it, I wonder?” 

Edna asked herself that question in her room at home. . She 
asked it on her way to church, the next day, and on her way home 
from church. Theodore Monroe had always been polite to her. 
His suggestions for her work had been sensible. Why, then, did he 
annoy her? Why? Why? Why? 


Folks always do when 


S the weeks passed by and the Saturday afternoons came ~ 

and went, the social room became what Mr. Monroe had 
wished it to be—a center for the farmers’ wives. A canning 
demonstration by an agricultural representative, (Ted’s idea), 
was more than successful. Seeing the enthusiasm and interest of 
the audience, Edna wished deep down in her heart, that she had 
been more generous. She even went so far as to decide to con- 
gratulate him and to acknowledge her own mistake but when an 
opportunity presented itself she failed to take advantage of it. 
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Meanwhile Mr. Monroe assigned to Edna a new task: the 
problem of mail-order competition. 

“Those mail-order catalogues, Edna,” he said, “the county’s 
full of them. It’s up to us to make our merchandise as attractive 
as the pictures in the book.” 

Edna soon found that her own part lay where Mr. Monroe 
had intimated—in getting acquainted with the women, in dis- 
covering what they wanted, and, often, in interesting them in some 
of the store’s special values. The merchandise exhibits in the 
corner of the social room itself proved to be splendid advertising. 

In addition to this, Edna was now selling every day. Mr. 
Monroe wished her to keep on with this until she had sold in every 
department of the store. 

“Getting behind the counter is the best way to learn a store, 
after all,” said he. And the more she sold, the more heartily 
Edna agreed with him. Each day she learned something new about 
the merchandise or about the customers who came. 


IME passed rapidly for Edna. Some days she felt discouraged, 

but she was getting experience. But was she accomplish- 
ing anything? Was she really being useful to Mr. Monroe and the 
store? The work of one day seemed, after all, such a short step 
in advance of the day before. Was it counting? Every alert 
business woman knows how Edna felt. 

Then, at the close of one Saturday afternoon, Edna suddenly 
had an idea. Some ideas are merely ideas; this was an Idea with a 
capital “I.” It was important to Edna because it was the first 
entirely original one she had had since coming to the store. It 
came to her just after she had thrown herself down wearily into 
one of the big wicker chairs and had closed her eves. 

“This social room wouldn't make me so tired every Saturday,” 
she reflected, “if there weren't so many children.” Then, like 
a flash, the idea came. Why not have a separate room for the 
children? She could remember the playroom Newman's had had 
at Christmas time, in New York, with a sand pile and a whirligig 
and all the other things. If they had one here the children could 
play in their own room and leave their mothers free to talk or 
shop. That would give— Just then, Mr. Theodore Monroe came 
whistling into the room. “Mr. Monroe!” called Edna. 

Ted turned. “What is it?” he asked. 

“I have a plan. A playroom for the children,” she said, her 
eyes bright, her breath coming quickly. “This room is much too 
crowded, nowadays. Besides, with the children out of the way, 
the mothers would be more free to shop.” 

Theodore Monroe shook his head. “I'm afraid it’s not practical, 
Miss Sheldon,” he answered. “The floor space around here is 
too valuable. I don’t believe we could make room for a play- 
room, in the first place, and in the second. I don't believe the 
children would leave their mothers or vice versa. You know how 
shy most of the country children are.” 

For a moment Edna did not reply. She felt exactly as she had 
one day, when a little girl, skipping happily along the sidewalk 
with her hoop, she had suddenly run straight into a tree. It 
had come so suddenly—that tree, and it had stopped her so 
rudely and so relentlessly. It seemed to her now that Theodore 
Monroe was exactly like that tree, getting in her way just when 
she was so pleased and happy. Edna stiffened. Then she did a 
very childish thing. 

“I don’t agree with you,” she said haughtily. 
take the matter up with Mr. Monroe, himself.” 

Whereupon she walked from the room, her nose in the air. 
She would not have been flattered could she have heard the remark 
young Mr. Monroe made to the room in general, upon her 
departure. 

“Women in business!” was what he said. And the accompany- 
ing smile clearly indicated his own sense of superiority. 

To make a long story short, Edna’s playroom idea was intro- 
duced into the store. Another special-opening day was held 
and from the first moment the children were delighted. Some 
were shy, to be sure, but others promptly started in to play. This 
drew the shy ones away from their mothers’ skirts. All through 
that afternoon Edna felt elated over what the mothers said. 

“This is the first free breath I’ve had since I left home. Some 
bright girl, you are, Miss Sheldon, thinking of that.” 

The last person was scarcely out of the room, at closing time, 
when Theodore Monroe came hurrying in. “Congratulations!” 
he cried heartily, holding out his hand. “I take it all back. I 
was dead wrong. Your idea went big and I’m here to tell you so.” 

He was gone again before she could do more than stammer her 
thanks, but he left her face to face with a sudden realization. He 
had been infinitely more gener.us than she. He was a better 


“And I shall 


sport. Her cheeks burned. She had been small and—yes—jealous 
It was not a pleasant thought. 7 

Edna looked back over her business association with Theodore 
Monroe. Why was it, she again asked herself, had he always 
aroused her antagonism? Edna could remember that he had al- 
ways seemed to be correcting her. But what of that? Most of 
the time his corrections had been wise. Was she going to be 
the kind of woman who could never stand criticism? Then, toy 
he always had a certain manner of superiority. But why be 
sensitive over that? He had just proved himself superior, hadn’t 
he? 

Reasoned out this way the trouble seemed to be largely with 
herseif{—in her own thoughts. 

“I'll drop it all from my mind,” she determined. 
why I've let him bother me, all these months.” 

Going home that night she wondered why Theodore Monroe 
never came to the parties in town. She wondered what he was like 
when he wasn’t talking business. 

Late the next afternoon Edna met Ted upon the street. She 
had noticed him as he rounded the corner a block away, and 
she had wondered what the trouble was. He was not stepping 
along in his usual brisk manner. His hands were in his pockets. 
His eyes were upon the ground. It seemed to Edna that every- 
thing about him showed discouragement. The memory of yester- 
day’s cordiality was still fresh in her mind. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Monroe,” she said, very, very imper- 
sonally. 

Ted looked up. “Why, Miss Sheldon,” he said, “I didn't know 
you were there. I was thinking. Some things down at the store 
have got on my nerves. It’s the very deuce. I—” 

“Could I heip?” interrupted Edna softly. 

Ted looked at her. “By Jove.” he exclaimed, “I believe vou 
could. It’s about a woman, at that. I guess women understand 
women better than men do.” 

To this Edna made no direct reply. 
claim superiority for women! 

“It's nearly supper time.” she replied. ‘Why don’t you come 
home with me for supper? Then we can talk over the matter, 
afterward.” 

“That sounds good to me.” answered Ted, falling into step 
beside her. “I've been sticking too closely to my job, I guess 
I ought to get out more. Uncle Charley keeps after me all the 
time about that. But there always seems so much more to do 
than there is time to do it in.” 

At the supper table Edna had ample opportunity to see what 
Ted was like when he “wasn't talking business.” 

Altogether, it was a merry little supper party. Ted seemed to 
forget his business trouble. And Edna was happy to have an 
opportunity to show him that she was not always childish and 
stubborn. 


a i wonder 


She was in no mood to 


ATER in the evening after Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon and Jim 
had all gone out, Ted told Edna what had been bothering 
him. 

“It’s Mrs. Corwin,” he said. 

Edna nodded. Mrs. Corwin was buyer of the women’s suits, 
coats and dresses. 

“I'm having the dickens of a time with her,” went on Ted. 
“You know Uncle Charles put me in as merchandise manager. 
under him, of course. When I came in every buyer was more or 
less going his own sweet way as far as records and system went. 
I saw right away that if we were ever going to get anywhere, 
we'd have to change that.” 

“Did you work out that system the buyers use?” asked Edna, 
admiringly. 

“No, I didn’t.” replied Ted. “It was a case of our all working 
together. We took the systems the buyers were using at the time 
and went over them for good points. Then I went scouting 
around to other stores. We're not satisfied yet, but we’re farther 
along than we were.” 

“What is the matter with Mrs. Corwin?” asked Edna. 

“She wont get into the game,” answered Ted. “She says she’s 
the kind that’s too busy getting the business to fool with records.” 

“And she does get the business,” remarked Edna. “Her depart- 
ments are fine. She seems to know just what people will want.” 

“That’s it,” said Ted. “She’s so good that if I got her provoked 
Uncle Charley would never forgive me. I've tried to get him to 
use his influence with her.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said that when a person’s a genius, you must make allow- 
ances.” 
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“Yes,” replied Edna, “but if anything should happen to her, you 
wouldn't have any complete records to give to the new buyer.” 

“That's it!” exclaimed Ted excitedly. “That’s what gets me so 
up in the air. She says she keeps notes. Well, she does, but 
who on earth can understand them but herself?” Ted jumped 
up from his chair and began to pace up and down the room. 
“She’s had things her own way too long,” he said. “The whole 
<tore humors her. And when the other buyers see that we don’t 
insist on having her keep records, they'll get uppity, you see. It 
will smash the whole idea.” 

Edna looked thoughtfully at Ted. 
know Mrs. Corwin, myself,” she said. 
jately.” 

“What do you think of her?” asked Ted. 

“TI think Mr. Monroe 
is right in calling her 

genius. But I do 
think she’s gotten to 
be one of those women 
who wont take advice 
from anyone.” Just 
here and uneasy mem- 
ory stirred in Edna's 
mind but she went on. 
“IT don't think you 
could tell her she must 
keep records. Shes 
always saying she wont 
take dictation from 
anyone. If you did do 
it, she'd walk out of 
the store. And she has 
had plenty of offers to 
go to other stores.” 

“No,” admitted Ted, 
glumly. “I can’t make 
her do anything. Uncle 
Charley wont back me 
In It. 


At last, she spoke: “I 
“I’ve been selling dresses, 
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NCE more, there 
was silence in the 
room. Mrs. Corwin 
was indeed a problem. 

“I wonder whether 

I could do anything,” 
said Edna slowly. “She 
asked me the other day 
whether Mr. Monroe 
would let me stay in 
the suits during the 
spring rush. You know, 
Miss Cleveland has 
moved away and she 
hasn't anyone else 
trained in as head of 
stock.” 

“No. You bet she hasn't,” jerked out Ted. 
who wants to be the whole cheese, herself.” 

Poor Ted. For weeks he had wrestled with the Corwin problem. 
Long since he had exhausted his reserve of tact; there remained 
now only irritation. 

“If I went in there as head of stock,” continued Edna, “I 
would have a chance to see what those notes of hers really do 
mean. And I should think I could quietly keep some records the 
Way you want them.” 

Ted brightened. Edna’s suggestions turned his thoughts into 
an entirely new channel. “By Jove!” he exclaimed, “I believe 
you could.” 

“It couldn't be done all at once,” continued Edna. “If she 
thought for a moment that I was criticizing her or spying on her, 
she would send me flying. Besides, I don’t want to do it that 
way. You should have heard her talking to a drummer the other 
day. Poor man. He may have been right about the market, but 
it wasn’t what Mrs. Corwin thought, and he certainly did 
wilt.” 

“How would you go at it?” asked Ted curiously. 

“Just the way I’ve told you, at first,” answered Edna. “Then 
gradually, I would offer to relieve her of some of the office detail. 
Meanwhile, I think you should drop the matter. I think she 
has made uv her mind, by now, not to give in to you. But I 
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have never crossed her, and I have never tried to improve on her 
methods. I haven't known enough, myself, you see. I think I 
could work so that I could gradually be of use to her in the office. 
It would take time, and, in the end, I might not do what you are 
after, but, at least, I could try.” Edna’s words kindled the bright 
light of encouragement in Ted’s eyes. 

“It sounds good, Miss Sheldon,” he said. “We'll certainly try 
it out. If you really want to, that is,” he added. “It will be 
rather hard on you, I’m thinking.” 

Edna shook her head. 

“No, it wont,” she said. “I will really enjoy working with her 
She is such a clever buyer that I want to see how she goes at 
it alle” 

Ted sat down, sighing the happy sigh of relief. 

“I feel better than I have for weeks,” he said. ‘There's nothing 
like a new slant on things. But say, Miss Sheldon, how about 
you? You haven't said a word about how things are going with 
you.” 

Inwardly, Edna smiled. When had she had an opportunity? 
Then a slight shadow of disappointment passed over her face. 
“Sometimes I wonder where I’m getting,” said she. 

“What do you mean?” asked Ted. 

“This,” said Edna. “You know how kind Mr. Monroe has been 
to me, sending me 
away to college and all. 
When I came back, I 
had so many plans and 
so many ideas, but it 
doesn’t seem to me 
I've used a single thing 
I got at the Bureau. 
Sometimes I wonder 
whether that training 
wasn't useless, after 
all”? 

“T wouldn't feel dis- 
couraged, if I were 
vou.” replied Ted. 
“You've done some 
good work since you 
came back. You have 
helped put across that 
social-room idea and 
you certainly have 
been able to find out 
what the women cus- 
tomers do and don’t 
like about the store.” 

“Yes,” admitted 
Edna. “I have worked 
hard on that.” 

“And it has been fine ” 
experience for you, 
hasn't it?” 

“Yes,” replied Edna. 
“T have learned a lot, 
but the other girls in 
the Bureau class have been writing to me about their work in 
different stores and it seems to me they are doing so much more 
than I am.” 

“What, for instance?” asked Ted. 

“Trying out different plans that make store work 
ing to the people who have to do it,” said Edna. 
I started in, I have noticed that so many dont seem to care 
about what they are doing. We talked about it so much last 
year. And we made so many plans. So when I came back here, 
I thought how fine it would be if we could make some of those 
things work in our store here.” 

“Yes,” said Ted. “We talked it over the night before you 
left. Do you remember?” 

Edna nodded. 

“And you used to write to Uncle Charley about it too. 
that pamphlet you sent about the committee plan.” 

Again Edna nodded. 

“Have you told Uncle Charley you feel this way?” 

Edna shook her head. 

“T did speak of it when I first came back. But both you 
and he thought I ought to be in the business for a while. I can 
see now that you were right. Only—” 

“Only you haven't forgotten your plans and you still want 9 
work on them,” concluded Ted. (Continued on page 91) 


Edna knew that she 
should congratulate Ted 
upon the success of his 
idea. But the words 
would not come. 
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N my last article I showed how the release of the personality 
of the wife through the job militates for the release of the 
personality of the husband. It opens up new vistas and makes 
for a jollier companionship. But that is not all that comes to 
the man who marries a woman with a job; for if it were so, 
there would be little gained in marriage. That which makes 
my discovery important to me is that far from being spoiled 
by the job, our home is beautified by it. For me, at least, the 
home which people dream of, but which eludes pursuit behind 
dishpans and brooms, has been made possible because of my 
_ wife’s job. 

True, we had and still have our trials and experiments, as 
I shall recount in the following pages. But through these very 
struggles to push aside the enmeshing difficulties of the average 
home, we have come nearer and nearer to its truer essence. 
This has not been possible without compromise, but it has 
been compromise through codperation. And our growing co- 
operation means more to me because of the somewhat intensified 
strife between the sexes, which I have noticed elsewhere. 

This feeling of sex-strife comes out especially at a time of 
slump and declination of trade. When it becomes a matter of 
selection between men and women, employers tend to discriminate 
against women, cutting down their feminine help rather than 
their masculine. In the whole of our social life today there 
is an unconscious but constantly increasing struggle between 
men and women for supremacy. This play of one sex against 
the other is no uncommon thing in the affairs of the world. 
Yet it is due to this very struggle—the desire of the man for 
a more attractive mate who will not be dressed in drudgery, 
and the rebellion of woman against that division of her sex 
into wives and geisha or hetere—that is forcing upon us a change 
in the whole relationship of men and women. 

Women want to be good housekeepers, but not that to the 
exclusion of everything else. Men want good housekeepers for 
wives, but not that to the exclusion of companionship. They 
find it most expensive to keep a wife who is only acting as a 
sort of sublimated. middle man, one who takes prepared foods, 
factory-made clothing, electrically operated housecleaning de- 
vices, and all the innumerable appendages of the modern home, 
and turns them over a couple of times each day but adds 
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practically nothing to the real productive increase of human 
welfare. And the wife, too, finds that she has considerable 
time on her hands which she doesn’t exactly know how to 
utilize. 

The husband, however, doesn’t want to have to divide his 
limited earnings between this wife at home and other women 
from whom he receives entertainment. Years ago a story was 
published in which a man had an ideally domestic wife who 
tended him at every turn. He regarded her as a perfect housewife. 
But she failed to give him the companionship he craved, which 
he did find in a pretty, fluffy, gad-about. He thought he loved 
the butterfly better, a situation which soon became intolerable 
to the wife. She left. Presently he realized that he couldn't 
possibly get along without her, and returned. But then, he 
couldn’t live without the other woman, either. The author came 
to the crude conclusion that a man should have two or three 
women, each of whom possess particular qualifications conducive 
to his happiness. But what about woman? It didn’t seem to 
occur to the writer that it was possible to have a woman who 
combined these several qualities, just as did the man in order to 
be suitable to these several types. 

It will be possible to develop such women only when the 
economics of life have been so thoroughly organized and de- 
veloped as to relieve her from the dependence, first upon a man, 
and second upon her home for a living. That will come when 
housekeeping has been made a cooperative affair and not left 
to the vicious, wasteful, helter-skelter handling of millions of 
women in millions of homes, but comes ready made as do 
clothing, water and light. 

But this is a subject too complicated to be detailed here. 
The organization of home life on a communal basis must be 
considered by itself. Here I shall show how the woman with 
the job can, even under present hectic conditions, at the same 
time be the mother and the home-maker. This is indeed throw- 
ing a dual responsibility on her, but at least it is going to make 
it unnecessary for a man to look for companionship in women 
other than his wife. It may be accomplished only with the 
sympathetic codperation and direct assistance of the man, as 
I shall demonstrate. And until a more progressive age arrives 
which will sweep these remnant activities into the dust-bin, 
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men will have to reorganize their thinking as well as women, 
and struggle along lamely helping each other. 


he 
This drop of wisdom has not been distilled without elaborate 


experiment on our part. We know whereof we speak, because 
we have tried every experiment known to the home in a servant- 
less age. When I returned from the Far East to join my wife, 
I found her snugly installed in an apartment modeled on the 
old-fashioned plan, with servant-quarters and laundry-tubs and a 
real kitchen. With glee she announced that out of her wage 
she had paid for some one who would see to all the household 
machinery in her stead. Though we ate only three meals a 
dav, we had a full equipment for cooking, large enough for a 
boarding-house. We had a colored maid. Because of her in- 
experience with traders, my wife let herself fall into the hands 
of this West Indian Amazon. The Amazon went “shopping” every 
day at the market, which took her from three to four hours— 
just to supply the needs of two of us. She was no laundry maid: 
sy in order to have clean clothes now and then. we had to 
have a laundress who charged four dollars a day and her meals. 
One simple laundry took her two days, including the ironing. 
if it took that long in a laundry, no establishment could withstand 
bankruptcy. Our Amazon demanded an assistant once a week 
to do general cleaning—she was a cook! Housekeeping is 
unpleasant to the lowliest of women. The windows had to be 
cleaned by a man once a month or so. When guests came, it 
was necessary to hire a girl to wait on table. Thus in a simple 
apartment we had a veritable regiment of women constantly 
coursing in and out, a great expense and an eternal nuisance. 
Three months went by. My wife's native sagacity (perhaps 
prompted by some of my whispered complaints) circumvented this 
West Indian shrewdness. Then followed a tussle for a month. and 
the ebony jewel vanished. This was the 
way in which my wife tried to find a sub- 
stitute for herself in order that she might 
keep a job more to her liking. 
Our next attempt was to live in a more 
“modern” apartment, which meant fhat 
what was eliminated in the way of work 
by a diminution of space was spent in an 
increase in rent. The landlord regards him- 


"A maid came in each 
afternoon to help us. 


self as a benefactor. He cuts down the number of rooms to be 
looked after. Isn't he worth more, in consequence? We were help- 
less. Feeling it a helter-skelter, shortsighted, inefficient and in- 
sufficient process of supplying the needs of two adult human beings 
in such piece-meal fashion, and finding that as long as the world is 
organized in that way, it is practically impossible for two individ- 
uals to experiment, we did what most human beings do—we fol- 
lowed the line of least resistance. We took a “modern” apartment. 

This time all we needed was a maid to come in and clean the 


three rooms every afternoon, wash the dishes which had ac- 
cumulated during the day, attend to the buying of a few things, 
assist in the preparation of the dinner, serve it—and draw her two 
dollars for the three hours’ work. We felt it was worth that much to 
us to be able to enjoy our meals in peace, to have the companion- 
ship which separation at our different tasks during the day denied 
us. The laundry we sent out, which cost from five to seven 
dollars a week. The windows were cleaned by a man who spent 
most of his day looking for work and had therefore to charge us 
more to make up for his lost time. And when we had guests— 
well, sometimes—but that’s another story. 

We found what is the common experience, that the maids didn’t 
stay. Whether it was to the advantage of the agency to send us 
such maids as wouldn’t stay, I don’t know. But stay they decidedly 
did not. We might have sent out for our meals or might have 
gone out for them, but inasmuch as the world is still organized 
on the basis of doing as little work for as much money as possible, 
it pays restauranteurs to charge more and have smaller patronage 
—and make the real restaurant a luxury. 

But we both felt determined that, cost what it might, we should 
have our home and our jobs at the same time. We were not 
going to live boarding-house lives. Since we couldn't keep any 
capable assistants, we would do the work ourselves. I would help 
with the housework directly, and particularly in the way which is 
seldom thought worth while by most men—that is, we would try 
to keep things in order as we went along, never leaving a thing 
lie carelessly about, always seeing that every act had its companion 
act in cleaning up, as it were. 

My assistance was impossible as long as we had maids. Instinc- 
tively I had refrained from interfering in the running of the home, 
knowing full well that serving-women are more conservative than 

ail others in the matter of who is boss in the house, though 
they themselves have no homes of their own. It was 
easy enough for me when I had a little house of my own 
in Japan. The housekeeper took orders from me quite 
readily. And I kept the house as well as any woman 
could have kept it. But here, having a wife, I felt d 
did not have a home—in the mind of the maid, that is. 
I felt from the beginning that as far as having any definite 
say in the running of the house in which I lived was 
concerned, I was an alien. I tried to let things go on 
in this way. If the cook displeased me, I had to make 
my complaint to my wife. Once I dared to ask where 
my collars were and was told quite emphatically: “I 
take orders from the Madam only.” 

Thrown upon our own devices through the disappearance 
of the ever-recurring maid, the situation changed some- 
what. At first we instituted the system of working in 
pairs. We made the beds together; we prepared the 
dinner together, she cooking, I setting the table; we 
washed dishes and took a room apiece for sweeping and 
dusting. But even two rooms and a tiny baby (for he 
had come) can make ‘nroads into one’s time which soon 
become extremely expensive from the point of view of 
income. We were becoming desperate. Why should two 
adults, capable of doing remunerative work, be compelled 
to attend to petty details for hours at a time when they 
might have it done for them without enslaving any other 
woman? 

Failing to obtain intelligent assistance from the average 
maid that is sent out to do housework simply because 

she is a woman, we hit upon another arrangement which worked 
well as far as it went. It happened that a young woman of our 
acquaintance had come to New York to take a job. She stopped 
with us for a while when we had the three-room apartment. It 
occurred to my wife that she might be willing to make some 
reciprocal arrangement which would give her more than a bedroom 
existence by joining in with us and sharing the duties of the house. 
Shortly afterward, harassed by the complications of city life in 
summer, we decided to go out into the country. We invited this 
young woman to come with us on a business, though friendly, 
basis, and she thought it a good way of spending a summer in the 
country.’ So we sallied forth. 

But the simple life is the most complicated life. The total 
absence of convenience in the country makes life a daily round of 
small duties and no time for creative work. Thus we found that 
the assistance of this young woman did not afford any fundamental 
remedy. In the first place, it was a purely temporary affair with 
her. No girl would stick to such work indefinitely who had it in her 
to do better. Then it broke up our privacy even more than with 
a servant. Furthermore, return to that sort of life forces you to 
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We made the beds together. 


fall back upon the old division of labor—-the man takes te chopping 
wood and hauling water; the woman retreats to the kitchen. So 
after four months of primitive life in the country, we returned 
to the city somewhat chastened. 

Our fourth and latest effort at running a home and jobs is in 
the process of experimentation. We have secured a two-room-and- 
“kitchenette apartment. It gives us the essence of a home without 
any roughage. With the assistance of labor-saving devices so gen- 
erally urged upon householders by even the most conservative of 
magazines and the most devoted patrons of the home, we have 
reduced the work of keeping these rooms in living order to the 
minimum. We have instituted an absolutely rigid routine in the 
matter of time which disposes of the care of the house in an hour. 
This leaves us virtually free for real companionship. 

It happens that my wife is fond of cooking, just as I love to 
tinker. For every improvement in a recipe she makes, I try to 
go her one better in some repair work to the electric apparatus, 
in the utilization of some odd thing that has been in the way for 
weeks for something needed. When she turns out a mintfudge, 
I turn a piece of bamboo carving into a table lamp; when she places 
an inviting lunch on the table out of things in a cupboard I thought 
long gone bare, I turn the door of a closet into a typewriter-table 
so as to close up my papers which have annoyed her when on the 
living-room table. 

Then in the evenings, after I have put the baby to bed with the 
remark that I could not trust her to tucking him in properly, 
she urges that we read some brain-fagging “History of Civilization.” 
I am ordered to the reading, and she with some sewing to be done 
or table-linen to be hemstitched alternates between commenting 
on the author and planning her design. Occasionally we alternate, 
I taking to the more pleasant task of ripping where ripping is 
good. Our home life is as serene as anything this side the millen- 
jum could be, and our leisure time makes us feel as though we 
were each other’s guests. The basis of this is a thing apart from 
sentiment, for we have too much to do in and out our home ever 
to be bored with each other. There is no groping about for contact 
with each other which must necessarily obtain where the husband’s 
interests are beyond, while the wife is absorbed in the little home 
tasks. 

What is far more important in the discussion of the professional 
woman and her home is that through these common interests much 
of the irritation which obtains in many homes today is eliminated. 
A new chivalry is introduced into the home, a respect and politeness 


which comes from the recognition of 
equality. And when codperative cooking 
and cleaning has become fact, just as our 
lighting and weaving of cloth, the aver- 
age woman will of necessity become a 
“professional” woman. We will not have 
to go out for our meals, a practice which 
is decried by the vast majority of people 
who in these days live in restaurants, but 
our cooking will come in to us. The 
man coming home from the office or 
shop or factory, the woman from her 
several tasks, should be able to have 
meals sent in to them and enjoy good 
food without the disagreeable phases its 
preparation entails. If the woman is 
not “earning” her living outside, but 
prefers to stay at home, this greatly 
increased leisure time could be utilized 
in public welfare work—social, political 
or economic. How their children would 
fare must be left to a separate article. 
But it is certain that from vitally active 
parents full of their days’ interests and 
not irritated by constant attention to 
their wants, the home will of necessity 
become more wholesome and desirable. 
But life is never without its com- 
plexities; nor is any plan as easy of 
administration as it seems. So too I 
have found that that which keeps most 
women in the home under conditions 
which no man would stand, is her own 
psychology. Personally, I have never 
disliked housework, and see no reason 
why any woman should if she goes at 
dt in the right way. It is to me some- 
what of a recreation, more interesting 
than billiards, and would be that to woman also if she had a real 
job outside. I contend that the work of the house is as much the 
concern of the husband as of the wife. His peace and comfort and 
companionship depend upon the way in which it is done. 

I shall illustrate: Realizing how totally inadequate and brutal 
is the old-fashioned life of the country kitchen without modern 
conveniences, I naturally felt, when we were on the lake, that it 
was my duty to share as much of the drudgery as possible. But 
I discovered that a man’s interest in his home is killed by the 
attitude of his women-folk. For instance, the young lady with us 
resented suggestions from me, though any that came from my wife 
were hailed as emanating from feminine wisdom. I wanted to 
help, to systematize as only men know how, but their (my wife's 
as well) feminine psychology was a barrier against it. I was only 
a man and should not enter the kitchen except when asked to. 
My only usefulness was in the heavy work round the place. 

I point this out as the first and most serious obstacle to the 
complete emancipation of woman, for it is the exact opposite to 
the prejudice of the average man against the woman in business. 
Her place is in the home, he thunders, and treats with scorn 
her suggestions even when they concern matters which are purely 
of interest to her own sex. His place is outside the home, says 
the average woman, when a man comes along and points to in- 
adequacies and unsystematic puttering in the home. And this 
kitchen psychology makes many a woman a housekeeper. 


FOUND many similar cases. Two women living at the lake 
said their husbands would not attend to even such a 
simple matter as bringing out the groceries from town in their auto- 
mobiles. Both of them said, almost proudly: “My husband 
simply wont be bothered with it. Our staying out here will depend 
on how long we can persuade him to bring things out after the 
little steamer stops running.” The happiness of the entire family 
hung upon the p.ejudice of the man who did not regard even so 
simple a household task as his duty. How the home can exist 
with a man so antagonistic to it or so indifferent to its needs, I 
don’t know. Yet the objection to the woman with a job is that 
she will neglect her home. I dare say there isn’t a professional 
married woman in the wo:ld today who could neglect it half as 
much as the average man does. I cannot understand the philoso- 
pher who, when told that his house was on fire answered: “Go 
and inform my wife; I do not meddle in the household affairs.” 
My solution to the problem is not that men should become 
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domestics, but that inasmuch as woman is being dispossessed from 
all her functions within the home, except for a bit of finishing off, 
men will be bound to receive them in their midst in outer activities. 
In consequence, unless men take a greater and more sympathetic 
interest in the work of the home, the home will go. Before men 
can be expected to do so, women will have to throw off their 
prejudices against “feminine” men. As a matter of fact, -this is 
only a middle- and lower-class prejudice, due to the limited and 
over-coddled existence they lead. Men of wealth often maintain 
attractive ménages without a wife; the connoisseurs of fine furni- 
ture and china are men; the soldier’s life, far from being supervised 
yy women, entails considerable housekeeping of the most meticulous 
sort. Most men I know are just as neat and careful and just 
as artistic and fastidious about the arrangement of their homes 
as are their wives. Some of the most attractive homes may be 
found being run by professional bachelors—male and female. 
Where they are not so, the carelessness can be traced back to the 
carelessness and indifference of their mothers toward housekeeping 
and orderliness. 

I know of a well-to-do merchant in New England who has a 
bent not only for business but for abstract thought. He owns 
his car and his wife hers. He goes to his business and mixes 
with the teamsters and farmers who are his assistants and his 
customers, yet he returns to his home to help his wife cook, wash 
dishes and play domestic. 

This is indeed a waste of time, but unless the world reorganizes 
the processes of feeding us, and puts it on a cooperative basis, 
for men not to share in these duties is simply to over-burden 
the woman. And she is bolting. She has borne it all placidly 
for eons, but she is becoming wiser. The man who sits and eats 
and reads and lazes while his wife drudges about the house is in 
the newer ethics, going to be regarded as a cad even though he 
may get up in the subway and give a lady a seat. 

The mollycoddle of a man who can’t sew a button on his shirt 
is the creation of a feminine caricaturist exactly as is the hen- 
pecking wife. He is represented in diverse ways, the most pertinent 
showing him prone beneath the bed, his legs sticking out, with 
her standing over him, broom in hand, yelling: “Come out of 
there!” From beneath the bed comes a bold reply: “I wont. 
I'm boss in this house.” And that is the kind of boss he is. Any 
man so dependent upon a woman in matters of meals and socks 
deserves to be henpecked. Don Quixote (or the degeneration of 
the soldier instinct in the male protecting idle women) was his 
earlier counterpart. ° 

For real masculine virtue we must go to the primitive man. He 
was a useless drone as far as 
productive labor was concerned, 
but at least he did yeoman serv- 
ice as a protector. Today the 
protection of women is no longer 
necessary and is merely scare- 
crow propaganda 
by men to make 
out a case of use- 
fulness for them- 


selves. ; 
But so too IS IF Setters 
all the propa- 


ganda of women 
about the help- 
lessness of men. 
The world has 
become more bal- 
anced. Women 
can wander where 
they will; the 
product of their 
labor is guar- 
anteed them,— 
their children are 
safe from enemy 
tribes. Men, on 
the other hand, 
have turned long 
since to the arts 
of peace which 
were originally 
women’s arts, of 
tilling the soil 
and turning the 
giant spinning- 









Woman’s sphere is now fully as much in business as is man’s. 


wheels. The husband as well as the bachelor buys his shirts 
ready made. He sends them to the laundry in the same way. 
He can obtain his meals ready prepared in cans or at the best 
restaurant, without the aid of women. 

A complete shifting of scenes is necessary. 'Woman’s sphere 
is now fully as much in business, the professions and the factories 
as is man’s. We have only to study the diversity of responsibilities 
which have always been thrown upon women to see that her 
sphere has been wider than her home, in all walks of life. 


HE wife of the superintendent of any apartment house is 

always expected to help him in the care of the house. 
In the last place we lived, the superintendent quit because, though 
he was receiving only two dollars and fifty cents a day with rent 
and heat and light thrown in, his wife was expected to throw in 
her labor. She had no special economic value, according to that 
landlord’s way of thinking. 

The professor on his twenty-five-hundred-a-year salary is de- 
finitely and most decidedly expected to have a wife who can 
entertain and devote herself to the social duties her husband’s 
position entails, regardless of the inroads they make upon her 
time and her duties to her family. Yet when the wife of one 
professor at one of our big universities held a job as dean, and 
always attended to jobs outside the home, all sorts of tragedies 
were anticipated by the neighbors as likely to happen to her chil- 
dren. They are now conceded to be the best trained children 
attending the university. 

I know of a minister who lost his congregation simply because 
his wife, who was rather worldly, refused to give her leisure time 
and her busy time to ministering to the social and charitable re- 
quirements of the parish. She said, and quite rightly, that the 
church had hired her husband, that it was not paying him enough 
o permit her to hire a servant, that she had no intention of neglect- 
ing her home and her children for the sake of his flock—and she 
didn’t, either. The consequence was that he was dismissed and has 
since been unable to secure another parish. The cant which permits 
the sacrifice of one woman’s home is the identical cant which 
urges the sacrifice of the woman on the altar of home. 

In a recent number of a woman’s magazine there was a report 
from a woman in charge of a domestic relations court out West, 
the substance of which was that the court is “piecing together” 
homes which would otherwise fall apart. In none of the cases 
mentioned was the wife working outside her home. In most 
the husband seemed satisfied with things as they are, but the 
woman was either a shrew, of a sort, or giving vent to stirrings 
within her which she could not have defined. The court 
woman was proud of having “pieced together” so many 
broken homes, homes existing in a state of impending 
conflict due to the unbalanced relationship, the dependence 

of the woman on 


the man. 
__sIt is true that 
— divorce is also 
frequent where 
‘== the woman has a 
career, but the 


consequent suf- 
fering is not as 
great. But where 
both husband and wife 
have careers, yet share 
in the administration 
of their home life, the 
home is insured against 
disruption. 

But before that is 
possible, home must 
become the retreat of 
a man and a woman 
and their children, with 
all the mechanics 
carried on from the 
outside, a place too 
worthy to be disturbed 
by the confusion of 
drudgery, a place conse- 
crated to the emotional 
and intellectual rela- 
tionship, and for the 
enlightment of the chil- 
dren of the world. 
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ARY CASSIDY, alias Joan Silver, finished her inter-table 
x dance as Signor Pozzoni, the jazz wizard of La Petit Mont- 
martre, himself gorgeous in scarlet Hussar uniform, gave his 
baton a tremendous flourish which precipitated an all-orchestra 
crash that included half the clutter of the drummer's paraphernalia. 
Then Signor Pozzoni turned to the noisy tables and bowed regally. 

Mary Cassidy whirled dizzily on her resilient toes and threw the 
diners a centrifugally distributed kiss. To the accompaniment 
of a fresh burst of applause which she ignored in spite of Pozzoni’s 
facial interrogations to her across the room, she whirled neatly into 
the seat at the little table at which waited the melancholy young 
man in soft shirt and flowing bow tie who neither applauded nor 
smiled. 

“Well, Frenchy,” she gurgled, daintily resting her pretty chin 
on the back of her left hand, the while her right fingered the 
spindle-stem glass already filled, “how’s too ley joor tonight? 
Said that without a miss—didn’t I!” 

‘*Tous les jours’ tonight was as every night, ma cherie. In- 
comparable in conception, superb in rendition. Madly acclaimed, 
though now the piece nears the end of its first year. The au- 
dience—”’ 

Mary Cassidy took a birdlike sip from her little glass. 
twinkled devilishly. 

“Listen at Frenchy! Tommy North better look out for his job, 
I'll tell the world. You're getting to be some little press-agent, 
Frenchy!” 

The young man bore patiently with the interruption. “Yet,” 
he continued earnestly, holding her eyes with his own, “tonight 
as every night the heart of its motif-man moaned a dirge while 
his pipe sang its greeting to the dawn. While he played, he saw 
you in this fearful place squandering a talent to the brazen din of 
this madman’s chaos! Ma cherie, I shall yet go mad because 
of you!” 

The girl’s half-smile faded before a mildly puzzled frown. She 
glanced over the crowded, noisy room ablaze with lights. It was 
early morning, when La Petit Montmartre approached the zenith 
of hilarity characteristic of the pre-Volstead era. 

“He aint a madman, Frenchy!” she retorted, tossing her head. 
“Pozzoni’s a wiz. Let’s call him over.” 

The young man started nervously. “Do not!” he implored. 

Mary Cassidy’s sprightly face shadowed heavily with vexation. 
“Honest, Frenchy, you’re getting worse and worse! You're a 
regular crépe-hanger! If you don’t quit that sob-stuff you play 
every night for this too ley joor, it’s going to be your finish!” 

“It is not sob-stuff! It is— 
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Her eyes 


lilustrated 


by 


PEARL 

“Look at this crowd here, Frenchy! 

A lot of ‘em sat through that play B OSSONG 
of yours because they liked it. a lot 

more because it’s the thing to do. But all of them come here 
when it’s over—to get the taste of it out of their mouths or els: 
to get a chance to laugh. You don't know this country, Frenchy; 
these people work hard, and then they play hard. They like 
serious stuff now and then, but they're crazy about having fun 
all the time! You get that in your head, and you'll make good 
all right!” 

The young man flinched, bit his lip. 
heart, Joan cherie, you’ would learn to love 
‘Tous les Jours.’ But,” he added desperately, 
drive me to give it up—everything for you!” 

Signor Pozzomi’s jazz orchestra was tuning up. Mary Cas- 
sidy rose from her seat. She patted the back of her worshiper’s 
hand. “I'll just think that over, Frenchy. If we come to terms. 
I'll make Pozzoni give you a job in his orchestra. Then every 
night you can play for me—see?” 

She tripped lightly through the maze of tables and back to 
the orchestra stand. Edouard Dollean watched her as his face 
crimsoned and his eyes showed the hurt that had struck deep. 

To Edouard Dollean, America was sublimest hope and dark 
despair. He had come to seek expression and achieve a destiny. 
Neither had he done to the full measure of his desire. For 
nearly a year now “Tous les Jours” had played to a patronage 
de luxe. Every night the house was crowded; every day the 
critics searched their vocabularies and catalogues of synonyms 
adequately to express their appreciation of this “‘waft of daintiest 
musical perfume.” And this in supercritical, please-me-if-you- 
dare New York. And for a full year now Edouard had strug- 
gled between the realization of success and his love for Mary 
Cassidy. For the two were incompatible. 

He had met her the very night when “Tous les Jours” had 
survived the first ordeal of critical inspection and had found 
its approval underwritten by the jury whose verdict was an ever- 
lasting thing. Tingling with elation, Edouard emerged from the 
stage entrance to drift aimlessly on a cloud. It wafted him into 
La Petit Montmartre. He had taken a seat at a table. Then 
his ears had been assailed by the crashing syncopation of Poz- 
zoni’s Jazz Wizards. He got up and turned to escape this blas- 
phemous thing. But just then he saw Mary Cassidy. 


“Once you gave me your 
such melodies as 
“you will yet 
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The next night he was at La Petit Montmartre. This night 
she had smiled at him. And every night thereafter Edouard 
Dollean hurried from the golden melody of “Tous les Jours” 
to the din of La Petit Montmartre. He endured for her. 

In time he had told her many things about himself—of ambi- 
tion and the rosy dawn of success suddenly glorified by the 
golden sunrise of a great love. Practical, whimsical Mary Cas- 
sidy had listened and smiled. Then she asked him how much 
he was making. Oh, Edouard had pleaded, more than he could 
ever have made in France! But how much, she insisted! He 
told her. Then she laughed. 

“You're off on the wrong foot, Frenchy,” she had said. “You're 
wasting your time. Now, look! I quit a ribbon-counter and 
work a month under Goldie Steadman to learn her steps. Then 
I come here and draw down double what you're getting. In 
about a year I'll make the Midnight Frolic or the Follies. If 
I happen to star in either one—oh, boy! 

“You can’t get very far with that highbrow stuff over here, 
Frenchy. Sometimes, but not often. These people pay more 
for a laugh than they do for a sob—any day! Of course you 
have some sort of a chance if you get a hand every night— 
do you?” 

Edouard had not understood. 

“I mean do you get the center stage all to your lonesome and 
then get a hand from the house?”’ 

“T do not sing.” 

“But you play, don’t you?” 

Edouard threw up his hands in despair. Then he explained 
“Tous les Jours.” The piece was meant to be interpretive of 
life. It meant “Every Day.” The scores were built around the 
motifs interpreting birth, childhood, maturity, death. Through 
these ran the melodies that told of ambitions, struggles, suf- 
fering, achievements. And the finale was 
death. 

“My Gawd!” the girl had cried. “And 
people pay money to hear—that!” 

But Edouard had begged her indulgence to 
the end. The first movement of the piece 
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“And that’s all they ever see of you!” she had gasped in- 
credulously. 

“Ts it not enough?” Edouard had smiled. 
are the birds. One seldom sees them in their treetops. 
nightingale would lose its charm if—” 

“A nut wrote that piece! If I were you, I’d go straight to 
the manager and tell him if he didn’t give me a center-stage 
stunt with the spotlight square on me, I’d quit cold! Imagine 
me dancing a shadow something in this place behind a screen. 
Fat chance I’d have to arrive in this country, wouldn’t I!” 

Edouard had pondered, troubled. 

“T’'ll tell you what,” she had said. “You bring your horn, 
or whatever it is, here some night, and I'll get Pozzoni to give 
you a try-out. If you land a job and stay with it, you'll see 
some real money before you're through!” 

She never knew how that had hurt. But he had not answered. 
Only he had begged her to come just once to “Tous les Jours.” 

“Not on your life!” she had answered. “I’ve seen enough 
trouble without paying to get the weeps again. I notice you 
have to come here every night after it’s over to put a sweet taste 
in your mouth. Don’t you!” 

Edouard had pleaded. He wanted her, it seemed, above all 
things. But he could not scale the barrier between them. Per- 
haps she was right and that he did not know what to do with 
the America he had discovered. If 
only he might coax her to hear the 
scores! but Mary Cassidy was ob- 
durate. And so Edouard Dollean’s 
days, like his nights of piping, were 
set to a mirthless motif..... 

“Tous les Jours” continued to top 
the season’s more serious offerings. 
Critics and commentators, having ex- 
hausted material for appreciative re- 
views, began to search the piece for 
undiscovered _ possibilities. With 
common accord, it seemed, they dis- 
covered the mystery of the motif- 
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man. After all, he was the only 
factor in the production’s equation 
which had escaped exhaustive 
analysis. 


Tommy North, the official press- 
agent, who found his job a shame- 
ful sinecure, caught Edouard in the 
wings one night and squeezed a 
morning paper into his hand. Later 
Edouard read the marked copy. 

“The Mystery of the Motif-man,” 
was the dramatic critic’s approach 
to the newly developed equation. 
Who was this man revealed only in 
silhouette, whose steps sounded 
through the forest as he piped? 
Edouard smiled. Next day he had 
spoken to Tommy North. 

“Kid,” said Tommy, “it’s all like 
a dream. You know it was just a 
\ WV mistake leaving your name out of 
\\ iF the cast. Thank God! Now they’ve 
/ got stuff to write on for another year. 
And believe me, I'll feed it to them 
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Mary Cassidy whirled dizzily on her resilient toes 
and threw the diners a centrifugally distributed kiss. 


was “L’aurore”—“Dawn.” The scene was woodlands in first light. 
The motif sounds from over a hill, draws nearer and _ nearer. 
Edouard plays it on his musette. He is the motif-man, the piper 
of the piece. Soon his piping is close at hand. Then the great 
orchestra takes up the motif, and Edouard is heard no more. 
And so in the second movement, “Mid?’—‘‘Noon” Edouard’s 
piping is heard through the woods. His steps sound upon the 
forest’s floor of leaves. But never is he seen. Sunset—“Le cou- 
cher du soleil,” takes its motif from Edouard’s musette as it sings 
far in the distance. Only in the fourth movement, which is mid- 
night, “Mint,” does the house catch a glimpse of the piper. 
Then his silhouette is seen against his cottage window as he 
plays in the firelight. The shadow shows him stooping and old, 
in doublet and hose, a feather in his cap. 





right out of my hand!” 

Then Edouard did not smile. Some- 
how this was beginning to bear out 
what Mary Cassidy had said. The 
musicians, the interpretive dancers, 
all were known to the most trifling details of their life-history. 
Now speculation was running high as to his own identity. Mary 
perhaps was right—he needed a center-stage réle, some recogni- 
tion, at least. When he went to his manager with this, that gen- 
tleman nearly suffered a stroke. What, give away the big pub- 
licity feeder by letting them get next to the piper! Poor fish, 
that meant Edouard didn’t know a good thing when he’d found 
it! Edouard had discovered the American genius for capitaliz- 
ing anything. But to balm his wound, the manager did say 
something about an increase in salary beginning the next week. 

When Edouard took this news to Mary Cassidy in La Petit 
Montmartre, she shook her head. 

“You see, it’s worth money to that crowd to keep you out of 
sight so everybody will be guessing who you are. You couldn’t 
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get a center-stage stunt now for a million dollars. If you get 
sore and quit, they'll give you the gate and hire somebody else 
to keep working this mystery stuff for the piece. 

“And suppose you did quit,” she went on earnestly, “who'd 
know about you when you went hunting another job? The thing 
for you to do is to quit—now! Break into something that'll put 
the lights in your face. Then it’s up to you to keep them there. 
Look here, Frenchy, I did talk to Pozzoni for you. He'll give 
you a try-out any night you say. Now why don't you be good 
and give yourself a square deal!” 

But Edouard could not do this thing. Nightly he played the 
shrill motifs for the piece. Nightly he went to the little table 
and across it poured out his heart to Mary Cassidy, while swarthy 
Pozzoni, in crimson Hussar uniform, twirled his needle-pointed 
mustaches and smirked at him from the orchestra stand. And 
nightly, it seemed to Edouard, all the things he desired of life 
slipped farther and farther from his reach. 

So finally, one night, Edouard rebelled. 

“You have wounded me,” he said across the table. “You make 
me love you, yet you hold me away. You laugh at my ambi- 
tion, while you inspire it to desperation. Is it that jazz monkey 
whom you love?” 

Mary Cassidy did not flush with anger. 
at him with a strange tenderness. 

“I wouldn’t hurt you, Edouard,” she said. “It’s all because 
you don’t know this country. That’s why you cant understand 
me. I just feel sorry for you, Ed.” 

He seized her hand, overturning her little glass of vin rouge. 
“Then if you feel sorry,” he cried, “do me a kindness. Come 
to hear the piece! You say that only a few like it. You say 
America prefers the din that blasts the air in this place. Then 
come and tell me truly 
—what you feel! I 
know there is room in 
vour heart for what this 
other music says. I 
would not care for 
America or ambition 
more, if I knew this 
music had reached your 
heart. For then I would 
make you love me! You 
would understand!” 

The girl laughed. 
“Sure I'll come.” 

““When—when?” 

She thought. “Say 
tomorrow night. It’s a 
big night, you kno w— 
election night. Ever 
hear of that over here? 
The main crowd wont 
show up here till late— 
after all the news is in. 
Then I'll have to be 
here till morning, I 
guess.” 

For the first time in 
what seemed years to 
him, he felt laughter in 
his eyes 

Mary Cassidy knew 
what she was talking 
about; it was a big 
night. It throbbed and 
flared with sound and 
premature rockets. 
Crowds surged the 
streets, choked the 
crossings. The avenues 
were closed to anything 
but foot-traffic. Bands 
blared and brayed. 
Roars greeted the trick- 
ling returns as they 
flashed from the giant 
bulletin screens. As Ed- 
ouard made his way to 
the opera-house, he 
heard little, saw little of 
all about him. His 


Instead she looked 


With a single bound 
Edouard leaped upon 
the stage before the 
curtain. The musette 
shot to his lips. 





thoughts were on Mary Cassidy. 
music from his heart. 

An hour later the strains of the season’s operatic sensation 
melted and flowed through the house as though in another world 
than that which engulfed it with uproar. And never had Edouard 
Dollean played as he did tonight. He was playing to Mary, and 
if stealthily his own heart’s love for her flowed through the set 
motifs of “Tous les Jours,’’ nobody but Edouard knew it. 

But after “Le coucher du soleil,’ Tgmmy North, the press. 
agent, found Edouard in his dressing-room. He stood watching 
Edouard with a puzzled look in his eyes. 

“Boy,” he finally said, “you're cutting up tonight, aint vou! 
You're the sensation!” 

The fourth and final movement opened with the weird piping 
of midnight notes. Edouard’s silhouette stood out agains: the 
cottage window as he piped before the firelight. What never had 
occurred before happened then. A tremendous applause <hook 
the house—for Edouard! In the wings, Tommy North nodded 
and chuckled. Edouard thrilled. He knew that Mary Cassidy 
was watching his shadow. Perhaps she too had joined in that 
ovation! 

But even as he played, steeped in emotion, it came over him 
like a little whispering chill—the slow, taut warning of impend- 
ing cataclysm. Perhaps it was intuition, the functioning of vet 
another delicately poised sense. He knew that behind him lay 
tragedy. Slowly, as he played, he turned. The musette al! bu: 
dropped from his delicate fingers. Flames were leaping high into 
the wings. Even as he saw them, somebody released the great 
curtain, and it fell with a crash. 

With superhuman effort, playing, slowly, Edouard Dollean 
moved from behind the cottage property and into a smoke-filled 

wing. A tremendous rush of half-clad in- 
terpretive dancers were fighting for the 
exits. It was the moment for one of them 
to give voice to the first damning scream 
that would hurl the peaceful, wondering 
house into red chaos—to mangle and tram- 
ple the life out of little Mary Cassidy! 
And as Edouard played, the frightful pano- 
rama of it all swept across his brain. 
Tommy North rushed into him. 
“Silence them!” shrilled Edouard in fear- 
ful whisper. “Let no one scream! I shall 
calm the house! Have all doors 
opened—but not a scream!” 

With a single bound Edouard 
leaped upon the stage before the cur- 
tain. Even as his feet landed with 
a thud and the full glare of the foot- 
lights struck him in the eyes. the 
musette shot to his lips. There came 
from its throat the most hilarious of 
lilts. Like a drunken roisterer. he 
walked full length of the stage to time 
measured by his piping. 

The house was deathly silent. It 
was striving to grasp the significance 
of this abrupt departure from the con- 
ventional rendering. Then it seemed 
to understand. There was the piper 
—the piper revealed at last! 

A sudden burst of tremendous ap- 
plause! 

Seconds were speeding. The next 
must bring the first 
red flame to lick its 
tongue around the cur- 
tain. The first whiff of 
that smoke! 

Suddenly Edouard 
ceased to play. He 
raised his hand. The 
first word stuck in his 
kiln-dry throat. But 
he wrenched it free. 

“The piper of ‘Tous 
les Jours’ greets you!” 
he cried. “A little 
surprise from appre- 
ciative management 
for kind patrons? Yes! 


For tonight she would hear 
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But also the night is epochal. To the management has come first 
word of the election of your glorious President. We shall cele- 
prate. To the great outdoors let us march, where I shall cry 
his name. Follow your piper—orderly, please!” 

A whiff of smoke burst round the great curtain. 

“See, the first smoke of the pyrotechnics!” cried Edouard. 

He leaped into the orchestra pit squarely before the dum- 
founded leader. 

“Follow me!” — shrilled 
“Play an accompaniment! 
behind the curtain!” 

He leaped over the orchestra rail and 
clapped the musette to his lips. The 
wildest jazz march poured from the bell 
mouth. Instantly the orchestra took 
up an undercurrent accom- 
paniment, as to a man it fol- 
lowed him down the center 
aisle. The crowd was stand- 
ing beating time, clapping. It 
poured out behind him, march- 
ing to the lilt. Above, the 
galleries were emptying 
noisily. 

Straight through the wide- 
flung doors marched Edouard, 
piping in doublet and hose and 
feathered cap. Straight into 
the street, across the sidewalk 
and into the broad avenue, 
while the crowd streamed be- 
hind. What he was 
playing he didn't 
know, but the crowd 
did—the theater 
crowd and the sud- 
denly augmented 
ranks. The shout that 
went up shook the 
alr. 

Then hoarser 
shouts, the screaming 
siren and clanging 


Edouard. 
Death is 


gongs, thundering motors of the firefighters. 
the voice of Tommy North yelling in his ear. 

“Great work, Frenchy! They’re all out!” 

Edouard’s knees no longer felt like tallow. Mary! Never 
could they find each other in this thundering pandemonium. He 
fought his way to a side-street, leaped into a waiting taxicab. 
He yelled the address of Mary Cassidy. As the cab leaped away, 
the playhouse belched flame into the night. 

The woman who answered Edouard’s wild pounding on the 
door of the rooming-house ‘first shrank back, then giggled at the 
costumed piper. 

“I must wait till—till Mary Cassidy returns!” gasped Edouard. 
“She will be here soon.” 

“Will she? I tell you she was here a hour ago with that Poz- 
zoni feller. They've both gone back to their job. Said she 
wouldn’t be here till mornin’.”’ 

Edouard passed a hand over his eyes. 
she had lied to him. She had not been to see the piece. 
loved Pozzoni! 

He walked back to the taxicab and sank weakly upon the 
cushion. To the driver he muttered the number of his own 
rooming-house. 

Once in his little room, Edouard Dollean sat down and thought 
calmly and clearly. It was the calm that precedes the break- 
Ing up of a heart. 

Yes, Mary had lied. He knew now she had played with him 
all this while and that pity for him alone let her tolerate his 


Faintly he heard 


His head was dizzy. So 
She 





presence. He knew now he loved her better than art or music 
or ambition or mortal or immortal destiny. He knew he did not 
want to live now, that he would not. 

He took off his little feathered cap and put it on the mantle 
with the musette. Then he carefully locked the door, pulled 

down the shade. He 
turned out the flickering 
gas-jet, then carefully 
turned it on again. In 
darkness he found the 
bed and lay across it. His 
heart felt icy cold, as cold 
as the tears that streamed 
down his cheeks. He 
breathed deeply of the 
fouling air and felt the 
first soothing numbness 
steal over his senses. He 
only wondered without 
caring who it might be 
who was making a noise 
at his door. 

The ensuing splintering 
crash failed to startle 
him. He felt deliciously 
tired and sleepy. There 
was real joy in his heart 
as he floated in a sooth- 
ing. softly vibrating black- 
ness. Then something 
cruelly cold crashed 
against his eyes. Of their 
own accord they opened. 

The light in the room 
nearly drove him blind. 
The wind, rushing through 
the wide-open window, 
whipped and snapped the 
shade. It brought in the 
sound of great tumult, a 
chaotic medley of massed 
shouts and brazen blasts. 

“That’s right!” It was 
Tommy North’s voice, 
and it seemed to come 
through an eternity of 
space. “That’s right, look 
at me! I say. kid, he’s 
coming through!” 

Slowly, with hurt, Ed- 
ouard Dollean’s brain was 

I registering rationally. He 
realized that he was sit- 
ting in a chair, that his 
face and head were drip- 
ping wet. A soaked towel 
lay on the floor at his feet. His temples were vibrating drums. 
He looked into Tommy North’s anxious face, which seemed to 
float drunkenly from the ceiling to its place on the press-agent’s 
trunk. Once in place, the head stayed where it belonged. Then 
like a steel barb, recollection stabbed deep into the piper’s brain. 
He closed his eyes and tried again to forget. 

“T say!” Tommy’s voice seemed nearer now. 
Come here and talk to him, will you!” 

Then Edouard saw Mary Cassidy. And at sight of her, the 
last treacherous imp fled his brain. She was crumpled up in a 
chair, all in her dancing togs a-muss. One slender silken leg 
dangled miserably; the other was twisted under her. Her face 
was in her hands. Edouard saw the tears trickling through her 
fingers. 

He half called to her. She raised her head, came stealing to 
him, went down on her knees and smothered her face against 
his doublet. 

“Frenchy,” Tommy North was berating, “what’n hell did you 
do this for! Don’t you see the kid’s gone on you!” 

Edouard placed a quivering hand softly on Mary Cassidy’s 
head. “You said you would—come tonight!” he muttered thickly 
in abject wretchedness. “You love Pozzoni!” 

“She did come!” rasped the furious press-agent. “She and 
Pozzoni sat through the first act. She couldn’t stand any more 
of it. So they beat it back to their jobs!” (Continued on page 96) 





“< ‘a 
I don’t care for Pozzoni. 


don’t 
I just 


mind «what you play! 


want to love you!” 


“He’s all right. 





Does it pay to train women as 
executives? The author of 
“The Ambitious Woman in 
Business” answers the question. 


By ELEANOR 


GILBERT 


OU are secretary to Mr. Brooks, 

the sales-manager. Four times a . 
year he leaves you in full charge of the 
department while he takes a long trip 
through salesmen’s territories. 

Does the department go to pieces 
during his absence? Certainly not. 

Things go on as smoothly as though the 
chief were present. Indeed, Mr. Brooks, 
being one of those rare appreciative 
men, always insists smilingly that more 
work gets accomplished when he’s away and you managed the staff. 

Still, you’re ambitious enough to be dissatisfied with mere 
compliments, and so you sometimes grow indignant when you 
compare your two-figured weekly salary with Mr. Brooks’ three- 
figured one. And at least once a year you probably sigh in 
unison with several thousand other able women in business; “Oh, 
if only I were a man I’d get that ten-thousand-a-year job. I’m 
doing most of the work, and I’ve the ability to do it all; but just 
because I’m a woman they wont give me the responsibility and 

” 

But even more irritating than being refused the responsibility 
and pay is the case of the girl who is allowed to bear the respon- 
sibilities of an executive job, while its title and pay go to a mere 
man! 

“T’ve just received a ten-dollar-a-week increase, but I’m furious,” 
wailed a girl I know who reluctantly admitted a nominal promo- 
tion. “T’ll tell you why. I have to hire the help, plan the work, 
supervise it and accept blame for all errors. And I get forty 
dollars a week and my new title of assistant manager. But that 
young snip of a Smith, younger than I am, is getting five thousand 
dollars a year and a private office marked Manager and the 
privilege of bossing me and asking my advice in the same breath. 
He knows, and I know, that he couldn’t manage the place one 
day without me. He doesn’t know as much about the business 
as I do—lI’ve been there three times as long as he has. Oh, I 
admit he’s intelligent. But so am I. I’ve the brains and the 
experience, and I’ve made good. Why don’t they give me the 
real title and the real pay?” 

Some of these complaints are not wholly justified. There are 
capable business women acting as assistants who couldn’t be any- 
thing else. They may seem to do all the work, but they rely so 
heavily on guidance from their chief that they go to pieces if the 
entire responsibility is thrust on them. A few tumbles will show 
this type of less responsible woman whether she’s fit to handle 
the entire executive job or ought to be satisfied with a subordinate 
post. With her problem we are not concerned here. 

The fact annoying to progressive women is that there are today 
comparatively few women occupying executive positions. There’s a 
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well-founded suspicion that this is true not because of woman’s 
incapacity, but because men consider it not worth while to train 
women for the big jobs. 

What is an executive position? It may be defined either as the 
job of supervising others, or owning or managing a_ business. 
Today only one woman out of every eighty can be counted in the 
executive class, while one man out of every fifteen is some kind 
of executive. There were four times as many men as women in 
business according to the last published census—but fifteen times 
as Many men as women executives! 

It’s true that during the war men permitted women to take on 
responsible jobs formerly occupied by men. But if women took 
this as a mark of man’s changing attitude on the subject, they re- 
joiced prematurely! It was a wartime expedient and it did not 
change any of the basic prejudices of thousands of men that so 
many women succeeded in executive jobs. 

Face the fact that men predominate in industry, both in num- 
bers and in financial influence. The woman who wants an im- 
portant business promotion gets it from a man. If she wants to 
start in business for herself, her banking is done with men. With- 
in several years a few banks have been opened by women, largely 
because men bankers are reluctant to help finance women in busi- 
ness. 

So, naturally, I went to men managers or owners of business 
enterprises to find out why more women were not given executive 
positions. Why wont men train a woman for a big job as a 
young man is trained? Why wont men give preference to a woman 
over a man when the woman has greater ability? 

I approached Case One, the president of a certain manufactur- 
ing company. “Is there any important executive job here occupied 
by a woman; and if not, why not?” 

He smiled gently, reflectively, cynically. “Did you notice that 
tall, blonde girl who left my office as you came in? Well, she’s 
been my secretary for the last seven years. That girl can 
remember more about the affairs of this company than you'll find 
written in our books. She knows everything. She entered our 
employ as a little file-clerk when we started, and she’s grown with 
us. She began at five dollars and she’s getting thirty-five now. 
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“Two years ago my doctor decided that I had to have a little 
golf three days a week; so I decided to hire a general manager. 
If Miss Howell had been a man secretary, I’d have handed him 
that job without hesitancy, because I know no one who could 
better have taken my responsibilities here during my regular 
absences. I'll tell you frankly that I was tempted to give her the 
job anyway, when I started interviewing men who were willing 
to become general manager here, even though they knew nothing 
about my business. But my wife. who is uncannily foresighted, 
influenced me against it. She reminded me that Miss Howell 
wasn't likely to remain Miss Howell much longer, and that sooner 
or later I'd have to break in a genera! manager who'd stick to 
me, regardless of wheyher he married or not. 

“Last Monday morning Miss Howell came sailing in with a 
large smile on her face and a small diamond on her left hand. Now 
vou see why I’m glad I didn’t give her an executive job when | 
was tempted to do it. Mind, that girl could have done better 
work than the man who now fills the chair in that office marked 
Private. But when he marries, he'll work harder than before. 
When Miss Howell marries, she’s lost to us forever.” 

“What rot!” irreverently exclaimed a woman who is head of a 
department in a large banking house. “A man will leave for more 
trivial reasons than the excuse of committing matrimony. Right 
here in this organization we spend years training men to high 
points of efficiency. And just when they're producing the best 
results, off they go. Not, not to get married, it’s true. Worse yet. 
They go to a rival firm. or if they're top-notchers, they go into 
business for themselves.” 

It's unfortunate that every time an executive loses a valued 
woman assistant, he generalizes morosely about the uselessness 
of training any woman. He talks as though every woman who 
goes to business eventually leaves business because of marriage, 
and leaves it forever. This is not so, if Government figures mean 
anything. For out of every one hundred women in business, fifteen 
are over forty-five years of age; out of every one hundred men, 
there are twenty-six over forty-five vears of age. These figures are 
significant when you remember that there are four times as many 
men as women in industry. 

There are three facts today which should dispel this objection 
of men to training young women for big executive posts: 


(1) Not all women marry— 


But an employment manager tells me that adaptability is not 
dependent altogether on years; nor is unadaptability confined to 
the feminine worker alone. Give an intelligent woman an in- 
centive, and she'll plunge into hard work regardless of age, and 
she’ll do as well as any man of her level. Very often business 
men, in comparing men and women workers, don’t choose fair 
instances. They will compare a man of a high order of intelligence 
with an inferior type of woman, and then draw conclusions about 
the whole sex on that basis! 


URING and since the war, there were hundreds of women of 

intelligence past forty who went into business for the 
first time. It was a new world to them. But the rewards for 
succeeding were high, and so they made strenuous efforts to adapt 
themselves to business demands, and an astonishing number suc- 
ceeded. The field of banking offers several of the most striking 
instances, for here is a complicated job, not easy for most women 
to learn, and full of prejudice toward women. Yet women past 
middle life, many of them with absolutely no business experience, 
have gone into banks and made good. Providing there is fine basic 
intelligence, plus the incentive of a high reward, there need be 
no fear about woman’s adaptability at any age. 

“But why do you concern yourself so much about executive 
jobs for women?” asked the manager of a department. in some 
amusement. “Most women don’t want them. We don't plan to 
train women for executive jobs, because women don’t want to be 
trained for them. That's all. At various times I've offered bigger 
jobs and bigger salaries to women in my organization. Four times 
out of five they refuse the promotion. Oh, yes, they always admit 
that they would like the salary, but they fear the responsibility. 
They will say that they would rather get along on less money 
than have to worry all the time.” 

And the woman who is purchasing agent of one big organization, 
and thereby has made herself responsible for the wise spending 
of almost a million dollars a year, laughed at this criticism. 

“That’s a matter of individual temperament—not a sex dif- 
ference,” she assured me positively. “I could give you the names 
of some men who are afraid of responsibility—afraid of making a 
mistake and admitting it, afraid of asking for a raise, afraid of 
asking for a bigger job, afraid of going into business alone. 

“Lots of these younger 
women don’t want a job that 





especially those who are am- 
bitious for indiyidual success in 
business 


Women with worth- 
while jobs keep them even after 


marriage. 
(3) There are many able and 
industry at middle life, and 


who have distinguished them- 
selves In even new fields. 


old to be trained. 


But this problem of 
woman's age is the one on 
which men’s prejudices often ‘ 
refuse to budge. 


woman, 


ne,” pleasantly inquired the 6. 
head of a conservative old 
business, “at what age you 
want me to catch women for Q 
training into executive jobs? i 
The ideal time, as far as our 


own little immediate job. 





Why Men Wont Train Women 
for Executive Jobs. 


1. Just when you’ve got a woman well trained to handle.a big 
job she marries and leaves. 

intelligent women who come to 2. When they're young and adaptable, they wont take training 

seriously ; when they’re ready to work seriously, they’re too 


3. Aman reaches the peak of his efficiency between thirty-five 
and forty; by thirty-five the experienced business woman is 
worn out, tired and useless for strenuous business. 

Other business men dislike to have to transact affairs with a 


s. Women wont help train themselves; they don’t take business 
€ courses like men; they don’t buy business books or trade 
“Will you kindly suggest to = they don’t mix in business clubs to discuss business. 
Vomen are not forward-looking. They never interest them- 

. . . o . ' . . 

selves in the technical side of their business beyond their 


7. Most women don’t want responsibility —why force it on them? 
No use training a woman to be an executive; she can’t boss 
other women, and she wont boss men. 


is executive perhaps because 
it is too responsible, perhaps 
because they haven't the in- 
telligence to know it’s a real 
opportunity. And some 
women are so intelligent that 
they refuse a heavy respon- 
sibility because it is not ac- 
companied by a proportion- 
ate increase in pay! Tell 
that to a man who boasts a 
woman has refused a re- 
sponsible job. I’ve known 
these big jobs to be offered 
to a capable woman at a 
salary less than half of what 
a man would be paid. She’s 
justified in refusing it, if she 
can’t manage to get the salary 
that ought to go with it.” 
The head of a firm of busi- 
ness consultants waxed en- 
thusiastic on the subject of 
the new business woman’s 








complicated business is con- 
cerned, would be when they 
are young and teachable. But 
when they’re young, they don’t want to learn about business more 
than they absolutely have to in order to hold down their jobs. 
hey don’t want to build a permanent job as a young man does, 
because they don’t expect to need a permanent job. Business 
is merely a stop-gap, and they look forward frankly to an early 
marriage and consequent release from the business grind. 

_ “If by the time they are thirty-five or forty they are still earn- 
ing their own living, they begin to want a dignified job with a 
fine title and a good salary. But then I don’t want to undertake 
teaching them.. They can’t be taught, any more. They're too 
fixed in their habits. They resent being shown by a younger 
person who knows more.” 





capabilities, until he was 
asked: “Would you let a 
woman be sales-manager 
here if a very capable one were available?” 

“Personally, I’d have no objection to a capable woman’s being 
in charge, but unfortunately my customers wouldn't like it, and 
I should risk losing my clientel by employing a woman in an im- 
portant executive capacity. You see, we deal in advice. And 
you know how a man feels about receiving advice from a woman? 
He may like it; he may even follow it—but he will rarely admit it, 
~~ doubt whether he’d be willing to pay for it in our line of 
work. 

“In spite of the fact that I think I’m open-minded on the 
subject of women in business, and I try to give them every oppor- 
tunity in my own organization, I find (Continued on page 08) 
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The Story of 
SYLVA D’ARUSMONT 


N our return from a shooting-trip in the near-by wilder- 

ness country, Burford Wallace and myself spent a few 
days visiting scenes more or less familiar to us both in the 
metropolitan Southern city where, earlier in his own life, he had 
begun the practice of the law. His success here was so dis- 
tinguished that later on he had been called to wider scenes in 
the largest city of the United States, but as he still knew every 
one of consequence in his former home, we found no embarrass- 
ment in occupying our time busily and pleasantly. 

One day Wallace, as my host, invited me for a motor-ride 
out into the country, with the vague promise that if I ac- 
companied him I should not regret it, since he had a little story 
which he wished to tell me, although only in circumstances 
which seemed to him fitting. 

“This time,” he said to me, “small regard as you writers pay 
to the old proverb, I believe I shall be able to prove to you 
that a series of actual facts may prove stranger than any fiction. 
As to the facts, there is no doubt. It is an old story—very, very 
old. It has to do with two hemispheres and four countries and 
three generations of human beings. But here, precisely in this 
country when it was little more than a wilderness itself, that 
story began. It also ended here. Do I interest you?” 

“Good wine doesn’t need so much bush,” I said to him. “First 
let’s hear the story.” 

“Very well,” said he; “you shall be the judge.” 

He beckoned me into the long, smooth-running car with which 
we were provided by a friend, and early one afternoon we found 
ourselves speeding out over what was once, in the time of General 
Andrew Jackson known as the Military Road. We passed the 
beautiful country club, indicative of the rich and luxurious life of 
this opulent Southern city today—passed out among the planta- 
tions and reached at length a stretch of country bordered by 
timber-lands where there still remained something of the primeval 
forest growth. Some fifteen miles or more out, Wallace pulled 
up and eased the car out of the road. 

Beckoning me to follow him, he led the way across the brown 
carpet of the forest until at length we stood at the side of a little 
spring which, now fallen into disuse, bore signs of having at one 
time been walled up and well-cared for. A rusted tin hung 
near by. Wallace stooped and offered me a drink of the water. I 
could not say I fancied it too much. 
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AY “A trifle of sulphur, eh?” said he. “Well, you have 
i ed drunk now from the once-famous Nashoba spring.” 


Again he beckoned. We seated ourselves upon a fallen tree- 
trunk in a little glade where the sun shone warmly across the 
leaves. Some birds chirped and flittered here and there near by. 

Wallace sat for a time, his chin in his hand, himself silent. 
At length he raised his head. “You see that oak yonder across 
the hills?” 

I nodded, and after a time he went on: 

“That is almost the last one of the trees which Sylva 
D’Arusmont sold to a lumber-company many years ago. Times 
were getting harder for her then. She sold all the timber on 
something like two thousand acres for twelve hundred dollars. 
That timber today would be worth a king’s ransom. It would | 
mean nothing to Sylva D’Arusmont, however. _ She died three 
years ago, here in this city, practically penniless. 

“Hers was the most romantic human life of which I ever 
knew. It is a hard competition, that of fact against fiction, when 
it comes to holding the interest of the one hearing the story, but 
I shall engage in that competition now. 

“About twelve years ago,” he went on to say to me, “I was 
asked to examine the title of these lands in the interest of a cer- 


‘tain wealthy Scotchman who was visiting in this country. He 


told me that Sylva D’Arusmont had applied to-him for a loan of 
seven thousand five hundred dollars.” 

“ ‘Oh, then,’ I said to him, ‘you don’t mean a loan—you mean 
a foreclosure, don’t you? You don’t ever expect to get your 
money back?’ 

“*T am indifferent whether I do or not,’ he said. 
to make the loan.’ 

“As I knew this man for a hard-headed Scot, guiltless of 
sentiment, I made bold to ask him what were his reasons in 
making a loan of that kind. 

“*T knew her mother very well in Scotland,’ he said, in answer. 
He would tell me nothing more. To my own great surprise, that 
a was made—and it was paid by Sylva D’Arusmont when 
ue. 

“The old Scot said only that he knew the mother of Sylva 
D’Arusmont in Scotland. Perhaps it was his father who had 
known the mother of Sylva D’Arusmont. No one will ever lift 
entirely the veil of mystery which covers the lives of the actors, 
on both sides of the sea, who had part in my story: 

“Who was the mother of Sylva D’Arusmont? No one to this 
day can answer that. Her own statements do not agree with the 


‘I intend 
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statements of others. Moreover, ions ri not agree with the court 
records. In the yellow and dusty legal papers in the city yonder 
you will see as bitter an arraignment as any judge ever read to 
4 woman—his accusation of this woman that she had taken legal 
advantage of her own shame for the sake of getting possession of 
property. This was the property, which lies all around us here, 
the historic Nashoba plantation. 

“And yet this same woman has friends who believe today she 
was absolutely without blame, and call her life of so lofty an 
altruism that it seemed wrong to accuse her of any unworthy 
motive. There were, in short, and are today, two factions in our 
city, one of whom believed in Madam Sylva Piquefol D’Arusmont 
de la Gutrie. The others did not believe in her. 

She went through life serenely indifferent to what 
anyone thought. 

“Had you lived in this city any time 
within ten years, you would have heard 
of Madam Guthrie, as she was known 
here in her later years. By the courts 
during the trial of her famous lawsuits 
she was known as Miss 
D’Arusmont. Many called her 
the Countess D’Arusmont. A 
countess she was, if her mother 
was one of two sisters. Miss 
D’Arusmont she was, if the 
other sister was her mother. 

You see, she had two 
mothers. Which one did 
the old Scot know? 
“The world never will 
know positively whether 
the Countess ever was 
legally married to the 
father of her three chil- 
dren. Of those three 
children, two sons are 
now respected ministers 
in the Angelican church, 
and her daughter is of 
good social place. None 
of them was present at 
her deathbed a few years 


a 


“What shall we 
call that giant 
oak yonder — “a 
monument to 
altruism or to, greed?” 
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ago. She died alone, almost friendless, with none of her kith or 
kin near her. Yet she had known wealth all her life, and she her- 
self had the soul and the belongings and the education of the 
aristocrat. 

“Moreover she had the breeding of an aristocrat. This is a 
romance of two hemispheres. Sylva D’Arusmont was of ancient 
blood, and well known to have been such. 

“She was a daughter either of Fanny Wright or the sister of 
Fanny Wright, Sylva Wright—sometimes called Camilla. Fanny 
Wright, of whom we shall speak presently, inherited great wealth. 
Her mother, on her grandfather’s side, came from the Argyle 


branch of the Campbells of Inverness yar the § Stewarts of Loch 
Arve. Mrs. Montagu, the talented English woman of letters, was 
her grand-aunt. Baron Rokeby, primate of all Ireland, was her 
mother’s uncle. Her mother’s brother was General William Camp- 
bell, a soldier and scholar. Her mother’s father was General 
Duncan Campbell. An uncle of hers, Archibald Campbell, settled 
in Baltimore before the Revolutionary War, and one of his 
daughters was the wife of Commodore Ridgeway of the United 
States Navy. Frances, usually called Fanny, Wright and her 
sister Camilla were both educated in the most liberal way. Both 
were beautiful. Both were brilliant. Both were of advanced 
ideas—among the first apostles of woman’s rights ever known in 
America. They were both severely 
criticized. Shall I say they both were the 
mother of Sylva D’ Arusmont? At least, 
they both claimed to be, and were claimed 
to be. 
“Sylva D’Arusmont herself always de- 
clared that Fanny Wright was her mother. 
Certainly Fanny Wright, when she died, 
left a will bequeathing all her property, in- 
cluding the great Nashoba plantation, 
where we now are sitting, to her daughter 
Sylva. What was her object in that? We 
shall have to go back now to the beginning 
of our story and tell it step by step. 
“You can find this story touched upon 
in the literature of Great Britain if you 
can call Mrs. Trollope’s book on her Amer- 
ican travels literature—it is one of the 
bitterest diatribes ever written by any 
English person about America. Mrs. 
Trollope was a friend of Frances Wright. 
Mrs. Trollope sailed from Europe for 
New Orleans and came thence by boat 
up the Mississippi River, sometime be- 
fore 1830. She met Frances Wright here 
in the early days of Nashoba plantation, 
but found the wilderness too crude for 
her. and so went on to Cincinnati, where 
she lived for a year or two and where 
once more she met Frances Wright and 
Robert Dale Owen when they were in 
Cincinnati on one of their lecturing tours. 
“You have heard of the New Harmony 
Colony? That was called the first ex- 
periment in American socialism. Some 
called it the first experiment in an Ameri- 
can free-love colony. Without any doubt 
there was considerable free-thinking in 
that colony. Robert Owen and others, 
with the two wealthy and well-born 
Wright sisters of Edinburgh, came out 
into this far frontier to put into effect 
some of their theories of life, govern- 
ment and social institutions. 
As to the failure of that ex- 
periment,—which did fail, as 
all these colonies have failed, 
—you can consult the history 
of our country. But the most 
intricate and interesting 
events of that history never 
got into print. 
“The great idea of Fanny 
Wright was to set free all the 
negro slaves of America. 
She was the original abolition- 
ist, the first emancipator, the 
first one to advance the idea 
that the slaves could be purchased by the Government and sent 
out of this country to form communities of their own elsewhere 
and hence to wipe out slavery in the United States. That was 
her dream. Why was it not carried out? Of course, had it been 
carried out more fully, and had she succeeded absolutely in her 
undertaking, there would have been no Civil War. Why did she 
discontinue her effort? 
“The answer to that is, because of the birth of Sylva D’Arus- 
mont—this same old woman who died penniless and alone in the 
city yonder a few years ago. 


“Let me go on, step by step, from the first. Frances Wright 
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came down into this country from New Harmony, north of the 
Ohio River. The country was young and unsettled then. For 
a few dollars an acre, in part by direct purchase from the Govern- 
ment, in part by purchase of fees from other holders, she got 
together this big tract of the Nashoba plantation, between eighteen 
hundred and two thousand acres. You can see all those things 
in the court records if you like. 

“Her theory was that by purchasing slaves and bringing them 
to this plantation and letting them work at clearing and im- 
proving the land, they could purchase their own freedom. Mean- 
time there was to be a school furnished to them free, where they 
could be educated. Her money was to care for all that. She 
appointed a board of trustees to handle the school and this enter- 
prise of educating the blacks. Those trustees, of legal record, 
were General Jackson, Marquis Lafayette, William McClure, 
Robert Owen, Cadwallader D. Colden, Richardson Whitby, Robert 
Jennings, Robert Dale Owen, George Flowery, Camilla (or Sylva) 
Wright and James Richardson. The records show that for seven 
years they undertook to carry out the intent of the trust. In 
1836 they asked to be discharged of their trusteeship. That for- 
mally marked the ending of the Nashoba experiment. But mean- 
time events had transpired which left that their only course. 

“It is obvious that these two women were 
brilliant, able, of far more than the average in- 
tellect and determination of character. Of the 
two, Frances Wright was the one most in the 
public eye. From the time that she came over to 
this country, about 1820, and 
from the time of her appearance 
in public with Marquis de La- 
fayette she became more or less 
well known as a writer and 
speaker. Frances Wright was al- 
most six feetin 
height, of command- 
ing presence but not 
unpleasant features, 
of dark hair and eyes 
—a woman of great 
personal magnetism. 
Her sister Sylva, or 
Camilla, was the more 
beautiful of the two, 
possibly the - more 
feminine, certainly the 
more romantic. It 
was she who ended 
the dream of emanci- 
pation. 

“Fanny Wright did 
get together one ship- 
load of negroes. She 
left her sister here on 
Nashoba. There was 
an overseer left in 
charge—a man whose 
name I will not give, 
a strong, handsome, 
illiterate, brutish sort 
of aman. Fanny de- 
livered her cargo of 
freed blacks at Haiti. 
She returned to con- 
tinue her labors in 
her great altruistic ex- 
periment of emanci- 
pation. But that was 
her first and only de- 
portation of blacks. 
That was the end of 
the Nashoba experi- 
ment, so-called. 
Why? 

“One day when 
Fanny was away on 
her voyage, Sylva 
Wright heard that the overseer of the plantation was very ill of 
a fever in his cabin. Romantic and impulsive, nothing would do 
but she must go nurse him herself. The result was one not unusual 
in similar circumstances. The two fell in love, or thought they 
did. The delicately nurtured, high-strung aristocrat of the old 


‘She came in, this girl, beautiful 
as a creature from another world.” 


world found herself married to an ignorant and brutish person 
with whom she really could have nothing in common. That 
marriage occurred during the absense of Fanny Wright in Haiti. 
It was a sudden, impulsive affair, quixotic as many of the deeds 
of these two strange women. 

“We may imagine the feeling of Fanny when she learned what 
had occurred during her absence. Even by this time her sister 
was disillusioned. To make it short, without the formality of 
a divorce, Fanny spirited her sister away to Paris. She was never 
seen in this country again. Her child was born abroad, in Paris. 

“That child, as I myself shall always believe, was the woman 
known as Madam Guthrie, otherwise Sylva Fiquefol or Phiquemal 
D’Arusmont de la Gutrie—or De Lagerty, as that much changed 
name also sometimes was spelled. She was, or she was not, the 
Countess D’Arusmont. That depends on which sister was her 
mother. Both of the Wright sisters disappeared absolutely about 
1832. A veil of secrecy always has rested over this part of their 
history. It is to be remembered that at that time communication 
between Europe and this country was quite different from what it 
is today. We are obliged, therefore, to borrow a little from your 
art, if you please. We must make some sort of mental picture 
resting upon the known facts in order to determine what Fanny 

Wright probably did after she took her 
weaker and more beautiful sister back 
to the old country with her. 

“We are to picture Fanny Wright 
as a high-strung, intellectual woman of 
independent thought—an aristocrat of 
temperament if you please. She was 
one of the proudest of women, yet one 
of the most impulsive and affectionate. 
Family loyalty was very strong in her, 
as may be supposed from her ancestry 
—hers was the spirit of the Scotch 
clans. Therefore it is fair to suppose 
that she resolved to protect her sister’s 
name in every way she could. Camilla 
Wright died, it is said, within a year 
or so after the birth of her daughter. 
No one knows any details of the latter 

part of her life. There is no record that 
the child died. 
“There is record, however, that at about 
this stage of the story Frances Wright her- 
self married Count Piquefol D’Arusmont, a 
Frenchman, a scholar and naturalist, possibly 
something of a man of the world, who came into the 
Ohio Valley at about the same time as the Marquis 
de Lafayette and his confréres, and who lived in 
Cincinnati. It is certain that he met Fanny Wright 
in this country. Whether or not he went back to 
Europe with her when she spirited away her erring 
sister, no one today can say. But the records show 
that Fanny Wright married the Count D’Arusmont. 

“The records here also show the will of Frances 
Wright, Countess D’Arusmont, bequeathing all her 
property, including the Nashoba plantation to her 
daughter, Frances Sylva Piquefol D’Arusmont. No 
mention is made of the adoption of a child. No 
records of any such adoption ever have been found. 
The question of which of the two Wright sisters was 
the mother of this child did not affect any phase of 
the litigation which brought this heiress into such 
prominence here in later years. It never has been 
shown and never has been known whose daughter she 
was. She herself always claimed that she was the 
daughter of Fanny Wright and not of Camilla Wright. 
She always claimed that she was seventy-three years 
of age in the year when she died. This would have 
placed the year of her birth as that following the 
marriage of Fanny to Count D’Arusmont. 

“Now, why did Fanny marry D’Arusmont? Was 
it for the deliberate purpose of assuming the parentage 
of her sister’s child? Was this simply another phase 
of her quixotic temperament? Certain it is that she 
divorced D’Arusmont, after a hard-fought suit here 

and in Cincinnati. So that ended her own unhappy marital rela- 
tions. 

“Why did D’Arusmont marry Fanny Wright? He knew she 
was wealthy. Which of the two made use of the other? Is it the 
safer supposition that this was simply (Continued on page 103) 
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OLITICAL and domestic catas- 
trophe struck Andrew Tallente 
together: he lost his seat in Parlia- 
ment to the Socialist Miller; and he 
discovered that his wife, ambitious 
though estranged, had bribed his 
secretary Palliser to forge his sig- 
nature to a letter to the Prime 
Minister Horlock, offering his politi- 
cal allegiance in exchange for a 
peerage. Tallente had already dis- 
charged Palliser—violently, for the 
secretary had stolen certain papers. 
The two men had come to blows 
and Tallente had knocked Palliser 
over the cliff edge; going over after 
him on a rope, however, Tallente 
had failed to find any trace of him. 
Now Tallente refused political 
capitulation and the offered peer- 
age; furious his wife threatened to 
inform the police about Palliser’s 
disappearance. Meanwhile 
Tallente joined a new political 
party, the Democrats, as a fellow- 
leader with his late opponent Miiler 
and Stephen Dartrey; and his 
friendship for his country neighbor 
Lady Jane Partington, increased in 
warmth. 


CHAPTER XXI 


HE most popular hostess in London was a little thrilled at 

the arrival of the moment for which she had planned so care- 
fully. She laid her hand on Tallente’s arm and led him toward a 
comparatively secluded corner of the winter-garden which made 
her town-house famous. 

“I must apologize, Mrs. Van Fosdyke,” he said, “for my late 
appearance. I traveled up from Devonshire this afternoon and 
found snow all the way. We were nearly two hours late.” 

“It is all the more kind of you to have turned out at all, then,” 
she told him warmly. “I don’t mind telling you that I should 
have been terribly disappointed if you had failed me. It has been 
my one desire for months to have you three—the Prime Minister, 
Lethbridge and you—under my roof at the same time.” 

“You find politics interesting over here?’ Tallente asked a 
little curiously. 

She flashed a quick glance at him out of her dark eyes. 

“Why, I find them absolutely fascinating,” she declared. “The 
whole thing is so incomprehensible. Just look at tonight. Half 
of Debrett is represented here, practically the whole of the diplo- 
mats; and yet, except yourself, not a single member of the 
political party who we are told will be ruling this country within a 
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COLEMAN 


Tallente drank champagne, laughea 
heartily at the stories of the dav, 
and strove to cap them. 


few months. The very anomaly 
of it is so fascinating.” 
“There is no necessary kinship 
between society and_ politics,” 
Tallente reminded her. “Your 
own country, for instance!” he pointed out. 

Mrs. Van Fosdyke, who was an American, shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “After all,” she protested, “we came into being as a republic, 
and our aristocracy is only a spurious conglomeration of people 
who are too rich to need to work. But these people here whom 
you see tonight, many of them still possess feudal rights, vast 
estates, great names; and yet over their heads there is coming 
this government in which they will be wholly unrepresented. What 
are you going to do with the aristocracy, Mr. Tallente?” 

“Encourage them to work,” he answered, smiling. 

“But they don’t know how.” 

“They must learn. No man has a right to his place upon the 
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earth unless he is a productive human being. There is no room, 
in the world which we are trying to create, for the parasite pure 
and simple.” , 

“You are a very inflexible person, Mr. Tallente.” 

“There is no place in politics for the wabbler.” 

“Do you know,” she went on, glancing away for a moment, 
“that my rooms are filled with people who fear you. The Labor 
Party, as it was understood here five or six years ago, never in- 
spired that feeling. ‘There was something of the tub-thumper 
about every one of them. I think it is your repression, Mr. 
Tallente, which terrifies them. You don’t say what you are going 
to do. Your program is still a secret, and yet every day your 
majority grows. Only an hour ago the Prime Minister told me 
that he couldn’t carry on if you threw down the gage in excnest.” 

Tallente remained bland but became a little vague. 

“TI see Foulds among your 
guests,” he observed. “Have you 
seen his statue of Perseus and An- 
dromeda?” 

She laughed. 

“I have, but I am not going to 
discuss it. Of course, I accept the 
hint, but as a matter of fact, I 
am a person to be trusted. I 
ask for no secrets. I have no 
position in this country. Even my 
sympathies are at present wab- 
bling. Iam simply a little thrilled 
to have you here, because the 
Prime Minister is within a few 
yards of us, and I know that be- 
fore many weeks are past the 
great struggle will come between 
you and him as to who shall guide 
the destinies of this country.” 

“You forget, Mrs. Van Fos- 
dyke,” he objected, “that I am 
not even the leader of.my party. 

Stephen Dartrey is our chief.” 

She shook her head. 

“Dartrey is a brilliant person,” 
she admitted, “but we all know 
that he is not a practical politician. 

The battle is between you and 
Horlock.” 

Tallente was watching a’°woman 
go by, a woman in black and 
silver, whose walk reminded him 
of Jane. His hostess followed his 
eyes. 

“You are one of Alice Mount- 
garron’s admirers?” she inquired. 

“T don’t even know her,” he re- 
plied. “She reminded me of some 
one for a moment.” 

“She is one of the Duchess of 
Barminster’s daughters,” his companion told him. “She married 
Mountgarron last year. Her sister, Lady Jane, is rather inclined 
toward your political outlook. She lives in Devonshire and tries 
to do good.” 

His eyes followed the woman in black and silver until she had 
passed out of sight. The family likeness was there, appealing to 
him curiously, tugging at his heartstrings. His artificial surround- 
ings slipped so easily away. He was back on the moors; he felt a 
sniff of the strong wind, the wholesome exaltation of the empty 

A more wonderful memory still was sweeping in 
upon him. His companion intervened chillingly. 

“One never sees your wife nowadays, Mr. Tallente.” 

“My wife is in America,” he answered mechanically. 
gone there to stay with some relatives.” 

“She is interested in politics?” 

“Not in the least.” 

Mrs. Van Fosdyke welcomed a newcomer with a gracious little 
smile, and Tallente rose to his feet. Horlock had left the group 
in the center of the room and was making his way toward them. 

“At least we can talk here,” he said, shaking hands with Tallente, 
“without any suggestion of a conspiracy. The old gang, you 
know,” he went on, addressing his hostess, “simply close around 
me when I try to have a word with Tallente. They are afraid 
of some marvelous combination which is going to shut them out.” 

“Lethbridge is the only one of them here tonight,” she observed, 


“She has 


“and he is probably in one of the rooms where they are serving 
“ring Now I must go back to my guests. If I see him, I'll head 

im off.” 

She strolled away. The Prime Minister sank back upon a 
couch. His air of well-bred content with himself and life fell 
away from him the moment his hostess was out of sight. 

“Tallente,” he said, “I suppose you mean to break us?” 

“I thought we’d been rather friendly,” was the quiet reply, 
“We've been letting you have your own way for nearly a month.” 

“That is simply because we are on work which we are tackling 
practically in the fashion you dictated,” Horlock pointed out 
“When we have finished this Irish business, what are you going 
to do?” 

“I am not the leader of the party,” Tallente reminded him. 

“From a parliamentary point of view you are,” was the im- 


Nora felt at last that intervention was necessary. 


patient protest. ‘“Dartrey is a dreamer. He might even have 
dreamed away his opportunities if you hadn’t come along. Miller 
would never have handled the House as you have. Miller was 
made to create factions. You were made to coalesce, to smooth 
over difficulties, to bring men of opposite points of view into the 
same camp. You are a genius at it, Tallente. Six months ago 
I was only afraid of the Democrats. Now I dread them. Shall 
I tell you what it is that worries me most?” 

“Tf you think it wise.” 

“Your absence of program. Why don’t you say what you want 
to do—give us some idea of kow far you are going to carry your 
tenets? Are we to have the anarchy of Bolshevists or the social- 
ism of Marx—a red-flag republic or a classical dictatorship?” 

“We are not out for anarchy, at all events,” Tallente assured 
him, “nor for revolutions in the ordinary sense of the word.” 

“You mean to upset the Constitution?” 

“Speaking officially, I do not know. Speaking to you as a 
fellow-politician, I should say that sooner or later some changes 
are desirable.” 

“You'll never get away from party government.” 

“Perhaps not; but I dare say we can find machinery to prevent 
the House of Commons being used for a debating society.” 

Horlock, whose sense of humor had never been entirely crushed 
by the exigencies of political leadership, suddenly grinned. 

“The old gang will commit suicide,” he declared. “If they 
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aren’t allowed to spout, they'll either wither or die. Old man 
Lethbridge’s monthly attacks of high-minded patriotism are the 
only things that keep him alive.” 

“J don’t fancy,” Tallente remarked, “that we shall abandon any 
of our principles for the sake of keeping Lethbridge alive.” 

‘What the mischief are your principles?” 

“No doubt Dartrey would enlighten you, if you chose to go to 
him,” was the indifferent reply. “Within the course of the next 
few months we shall launch our thunderbolt. You will know then 
what we claim for the people.” 

“Hang the people!” Horlock exclaimed. “I’ve legislated for 
them myself until I’m sick of it. They're never grateful.” 

“Perhaps you confine yourself too much to one class,” Tallente 
observed dryly. “As a rule, the less intelligent the voter, the more 
easily he is caught by flashy legislation,” he continued evenly. 


“I am being neglected,” she complained. 


“The operative pure and simple,” Horlock announced, “has no 
political outlook. He’ll never see beyond his trades union. You'll 
never found a great national party with his aid.” 

His companion smiled. 

“Then we shall fail, and you will continue to be Prime Minister.” 

Mrs. Van Fosdyke came back to them, on the arm of a foreign 
diplomat. She leaned over to Horlock and whispered: 

“Lethbridge has heard that you two are here together, and he 
is on your track. Better separate.” 

She passed on. The two men strolled away. 

“Have you any personal feeling against me, Tallente?” Horlock 
asked. 

“None whatever,” his companion assured him. “You did me 
the best turn in your life when you left me stranded after Helles- 
field.” 

Horlock sighed. 

“Lethbridge almost insisted. He looked upon you as a fire- 
brand. He said there would be no repose about a Cabinet with 
you in it.” 

“Well, it’s turned out for the best,” Tallente remarked. 
revoir |” 

On his way back to the reception-rooms, an acquaintance tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“One moment, Tallente. 
me to present you.” 


“Au 


Lady Alice Mountgarron has asked 


Tallente bowed before the woman, who stood looking at him 
pleasantly but a little curiously. She held out her hand. 

“T seem to have heard so much of you from my sister Jane,” 
she said. “You are neighbors in Devonshire, aren’t you?” 

“Neighbors from a Devon man’s point of view,” he answered. “I 
live halfway down a precipice, and she five*miles away, at the back 
of a Stygian moor, and incidentally a thousand feet above me.” 

“You seem to have surmounted such geographical obstacles.” 

“Your sister’s friendship is worth greater efforts.” 

Lady Alice smiled. 

“T wish that some of you could persuade her to come to town 
occasionally,” she said. “Jane is a perfect dear, of course, and I 
know she does a great deal of good down there, but I can’t help 
thinking sometimes that she is a little wasted. Life must now and 
then be dreary for her.” 


“If no one talks to me, I shall go home immediately.” 


Tallente seemed for a moment to be looking through the walls 
of the room. 

“We are all made differently. Lady Jane is very self-reliant, 
and Devonshire is one of those counties which have a curiously 
strong local hold.” 

“But when her moors and her farms are under snow, and Wool- 
hanger is wreathed in mists, and one hears nothing except the 
moaning of animals in distress, what about the local attraction 
then?” 

“You speak feelingly,” Tallente observed, smiling. 

“T spent a fortnight with Jane last winter,” she explained. “I 
had some idea of hunting. Never again! Only—I miss Jane. 
She is such a dear, and I don’t see half enough of her.” 

“I saw her yesterday,” Tallente said reminiscently. “She told 
me that this morning she is going to ride out to inspect for herself 
the farm of the one black sheep amongst her tenants. I looked 
out toward Woolhanger as I came up in the train. It seemed like 
a miasma of driven snow and mists.” 

“Everyone to his tastes,’ Lady Alice observed as she turned 
away with a friendly little nod. “I have just an idea, however, 
that this morning’s excursion was a little too much even for 
Jane.” 

“What do you mean?” Tallente asked eagerly. 

Lady Alice looked at him over the top of her fan. 
woman of instinct. 


She was a 
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“You will let yourself out?”’ she begged, “I have taken off my cloak, and I could not face that wind.” 


“I had a telegram from her just before I came out,” she said. 
“There wasn’t much in it, but it gave me an idea that after all 
perhaps she is thinking of a short visit to town. Come and see 
me, Mr. Tallente, wont you? I live in Mount Street—Number 
Seventeen. My husband used to play cricket with you, I think.” 

She passed on, and Tallente stood looking after her for a 
moment, a little dazed. A friend came up and took his arm. 

“Unprotected and alone in the gilded halls of the enemy!” 
the newcomer exclaimed. “Come and have a drink. By the by, 
you look as though you’d had good news.” 

“T have,” Tallente assented, smiling. 

“Then we'll drink to it—Mumm. Not bad stuff. This way.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


ALLENTE, for the first time in his life, was dining, a 
few evenings later, at Dartrey’s house in Chelsea, and 
looked forward with some curiosity to this opportunity of study- 
ing his chief under different auspices. Dartrey, notwithstanding 


the fact that he was a miracle of 
punctuality and devotion to duty, 
both at the offices in Parliamen 
Street and at the House, seemed ¢., 
have the gift of fading absolutely ov 
of sight from the ken of even hi 
closest friends when the task 0: 
the day was accomplished. He ex- 
cused himself always, courteously bu: 
finally, from accepting anything 
whatever in the way of social enter 
tainment. He belonged to no club: 
and if pressed, he frankly confesse:| 
a predilection which amounted al- 
most to passion, for solitude dur- 
ing those hours not actually devote: 
to official duties. The invitation tv 
dinner, therefore, was received b: 
Tallente with some surprise. H 
had grown into the habit of look 
ing upon Dartrey as a man who hai 
no real existence outside the routin« 
of their daily work. He welcomed 
with avidity, therefore, this oppor- 
tunity of understanding a little more 
thoroughly Dartrey’s pleasant but 
elusive personality. 

The house itself, situated in a 
Chelsea square of some repute, was 
small and unostentatious, but was 
painted a spotless white, and pos- 
sessed, even from the outside, an 
air of quiet and unassuming ele- 
gance. A trim maidservant opened 
the door and ushered him into a 
drawing-room of gray and silver, with 
a little faded blue in the silks of 
the French chairs. There were a 
few fine point etchings upon the walls, 
a small grand piano in a corner, and 
very little furniture, although the 
little there was was French of the 
best period. There were no flowers, 
and the atmosphere would have been 
chilly but for the brightly burning 
fire. Tallente was scarcely surprised 
when Dartrey’s entrance alone indi- 
cated the fact that, as was generally 
supposed, he was free from family 
ties. 

“T am a little early, I am afraid,” 
Tallente remarked as they shook 
hands. 

“Admirably punctual,” the other 
replied. “I shall make no apologies 
to you for my small party. I have 
asked only Miss Miall and Miller 
to meet you—just the trio of us 
who came to lure you out of your 
Devonshire paradise.” 

“Miller?” Tallente repeated with 
instant comprehension of the situation. 

“Yes! I was thinking, only the other day, that you scarcely 
see enough of Miller.” 

“T see all that I want to,” was Tallente’s candid comment. 

Dartrey laid his hand upon his guest’s shoulder. In his somber 
dinner-garb, with low, turned-down collar and flowing black tie, 
his gray-black beard cut to a point, his high forehead, from which 
the straightly brushed-back hair still betrayed its tendency to 
natural curls, he looked a great deal more like an artist of the 
dreamy and esthetic type than a man who had elaborated a new 
system of life and government. 

“Tt is because of the feeling behind those words, Tallente,” 
he said, “that I have asked you to meet him here tonight. Miller 
has his objectionable points, but he possesses still a great hold 
upon certain types of the workingman. I feel that you should 
appreciate that a little more thoroughly. The politician, as you 
should know better than I, has no personal feelings.” 

“The politician is left with very few luxuries,” Tallente replied 
with a certain grimness. 

Nora was announced, brilliant and gracious in a new dinner- 
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gown which she frankly confessed had ruined her; and close 
behind her came Miller, a little ungainly in his over-long dress 
coat and ill-arranged white tie. It struck Tallente that he was 
aware of the object of the meeting, and his manner, obviously 
intended to be ingratiating, had still a touch of self-conscious 
truculence. 

They went in to dinner a few minutes later, and their host’s 
tact in including Nora in the party was at once apparent. She 
talked brightly of the small happenings of their day-by-day political 
life, and bridged over the moments of awkwardness before general 
conversation assumed its normal swing. Dartrey encouraged 
Miller to talk, and they all listened while he spoke of the mammoth 
trades unions of the north, where his hold upon the people was 
greatest. He spoke still bitterly of the war, from the moral effect 
of which, he argued, the workihgman had never wholly recovered. 
Tallente listened a little grimly. 

“The fervor of self-sacrifice and so-called patriotism which some 
of the proletariat undoubtedly felt at the outbreak of the war,” 
Miller argued, “was only an incidental, a purely passing sensation, 
compared to the idle and greedy inertia which followed it. The 
war lost,” he went on, “might have acted as a lash upon the 
torpor of many of these men. Won, it created a wave of im- 
morality and extravagance from which they have never recovered. 
They spent more than they had, and they earned more than they 
were worth—that is to say, they lived an unnatural life.” 

“It is fortunate, then,” Tallente remarked, ‘that the new genera- 
tion is almost here.” 

“They too carry the taint,” Miller insisted. 

Tallente looked thought- 
fully across toward his 
host. 

“It seems to me that 
this is a little dishearten- 
ing,” he said. “It is ex- 
actly what one might have 
expected from Horlock or 
even Lethbridge. Miller, 
who is nearer to the pro- 
letariat than any of us, 


On Tallente’s 
table lay the 
letter he craved. 
He opened it 
almost fiercely. 


would have us believe that 
the people who should be 
the bulwark of the state are 
not fit for their positions.” 

“I fancy,” Dartrey said 
soothingly, “that Miller was 
talking more as a philoso- 
pher than a practical man.” 

“I speak according to my experience,” the latter insisted a little 
doggedly. 

“Among your own constituents?” Tallente asked with a faint 
smile, reminiscent of a recent unexpected defeat of one of Miller’s 
partisans in a large constituency. 

“Among them and others,” was the somewhat acid reply. 
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“Sands lost his seat at Tenchester through the apathy of the very 
class for whom we fight.” 

“Tenchester is a wonderful place,” Nora intervened. “I went 
down there lately to study certain phases of women’s labor. Their 
factories are models, and I found all the people with whom I came 
in contact exceptionally keen and well-informed.” 

Miller gnawed his mustache for a moment. 

“Then I was probably unpopular there,” he said. 
tell the truth. Sometimes people do not like it.” 

The dinner was simply but daintily served. There were wines 
of well-known vintages, and as the meal progressed, Dartrey 
unbent. Eating scarcely anything, and drinking less, the purely 
intellectual stimulus of conversation seemed to unloose his tongue 
and give to his pronouncements a more pungent tone. Naturally, 
politics remained the subject of discussion, and Dartrey disclosed 
a little the reason for the meeting which he had arranged. 

“The craft of politics,” he pointed out, “makes but one in- 
exorable demand upon her followers—the demand for unity. The 
amazing thing is that this is not generally realized. It seems the 
fashion, nowadays, to dissent from everything, to cultivate the 
ego in its narrowest sense rather than to try to reach out and grasp 
the hands of those around. The fault, I think, is in an over- 
developed theatrical sense, the desire which so many clever men 
have for individual notoriety. We Democrats have prospered 
because we have been free from it. We have been able to sink 
our individual prejudices in our cause. That is because our cause 
has been great enough. We aim so high, we see so clearly, that 
it is rare indeed to find among us those individual differences 

which have been the ruin of every political party up 
to today. We have no Brown who will not serve with 
Smith, no Robinson who declines to be associated with 
Jones. We forget the small things which are repugnant 
to us in a fellow-man, because of the great things 
which bind us together.” 
“To a certain extent, yes,” Tallente agreed with 
some reserve in his tone. “Yet we are all human. 
There are some prejudices which no man may con- 
quer. If he pretends he does, he only lives in an 
atmosphere of falsehood. The strong man loves or 
hates.” 
They took their coffee in their host’s very fascinating 
study. There was little room here for decoration. 
The walls were lined with books; there were a few 
choice bronzes here and there, a statue of wonderful 
beauty upon the writing-table, and a figure of Justice 
leaning with outstretched arms over the world, pre- 
sented to Dartrey by a great French artist. For the 
rest, there were comfortable chairs, an ample blaze in the huge 
fireplace and a round table on which were set out coffee and 
liqueurs of many sorts. 

“You will find that I am not altogether an anchorite,” Dartrey 
ebserved as they settled into their places. “I am a lover of old 
brandy. The ’68 I recommend, Tallente; and bring your chair 
round to the fire. There are cigars and cigarettes at your elbow. 
Miller, I think I know your taste. Help yourself, wont you?” 

Miller drank créme-de-menthe and smoked home-made Virginian 
cigarettes. Tallente watched him and sighed. Then, suddenly 
conscious of his host’s critical scrutiny, he felt an impulse of 
shame, felt that his contempt for the man had in’ it something 
snobbish. He leaned forward and did his best. Miller had been 

school-board teacher, an exhibitioner at college, and was possessed 
of a singular though limited intelligence. He could deal adequately 
with any one problem presented by itself and affected only by 
local conditions; yet the more Tallente talked with him, the more 
he realized the man’s lack of breadth, his curious weakness of 
judgment when called upon to consider questions dependent upon 
varying considerations. As to the right or wrong wording of a 
clause in the Factory Amendment Act, he could be lucid, explana- 
tory and convincing; as to the justice of the same clause when 
compared with other forms of legislation, he was vague and un- 
convincing, didactic and prejudiced. 

If Dartrey’s object had been to bring these two men into closer 
understanding of one another, he was certainly succeeding. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the understanding progressed entirely 
in the fashion he had desired. Nora, curled up in an easy-chair, 
affecting to be sleepy but still listening earnestly, felt at last that 
intervention was necessary. The self-revelation of Miller under 
Tallente’s surgical questioning was beginning to disturb even the:r 
host. 

“TI am being neglected,” she complained. “If no one talks to me 
I shall go home immediately.” (Continued on page 107) 


“T have to 
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I. The Station Master 
By BESS DOBSON 


MONG the women, placed by war emer- 

gency for weeks or months, who are stay- 
ing for vears, is Mrs. Julia A. Laughlin, station- 
master at Ames, Iowa. 

Mrs. Laughlin was sent to Ames, on the main 
line of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 
in the fall of 1917. Her husband had been a 
conductor on the Northwestern line for about 
thirty years preceding his death, and for about 
twenty of these years Mrs. Laughlin traveled 
extensively, visiting hundreds of stations of all 
sizes, and making the acquaintance of all 
classes of railroad men. She spent hours at a 
time in the terminal station at Chicago, watch- 
ing the operation of the various divisions, and 
taking advantage of the opportunity to make a 
close study of human nature. When a new 
station-master was needed at Ames, in 10917, 
the officials decided unanimously that Mrs. 
Laughlin, although a woman, was the exact 
person for the job, and they knew that though 
they were placing her in a new and unique 
position for a woman, she would make good. 

She has made good, and in more ways than 
one. Instead of calling the trains in the usual 
train-master style, she 
pronounces every word 
in a clear, distinct 
voice, and after she 
gets through one 
knows whether or not 
that train is the one he 
wishes to take. 

However, this is 

only a small part of 
her work. She handles 
much of the office- 
work of the station, 
answers the telephone 
and gives information 
about trains, and has 
the admirable faculty 
of fitting in wherever 
needed. Furthermore, 
Mrs. Laughlin is al- 
ways on the job. 
When the lunch-room 
or check-stand finds 
itself without a cashier, 
she even takes time in 
her busy days to help 
out there. 

This station-master 
has a keen eye to busi- 
ness, and looks after 
the welfare of all sta- 
tion occupants with a personal interest in each one. One cold 
day last winter as a train was called, a woman traveler rushed 
out, leaving her muff on the seat. Before the train had pulled in, 
Mrs. Laughlin had found the muff and returned it to the owner. 
Another day when I was waiting to board a train at Ames, I saw 
her take personal charge of an old lady, looking after her with 
as much solicitous care as if it had been her own mother. I 
have heard women with small children declare that “traveling 
wouldn’t be so bad if all station-masters were as accommodating.”’ 
And Mrs. Laughlin maintains an efficient service of her own in 
looking after the many young girls traveling alone who come under 
her care. 
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Laughlin 
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New Jobs for 


II. A Real 


Executive 


By MARGARET 
FOLEY 


F a disgruntled employer 

chances to read thi; 
article he will no doubt look 
with greater favor upon the 
next pretty stenographic 
applicant he may interview 
No longer need he grow!: 
“Send me a_ plain stenog- 
rapher! This is a business 
office—not a matrimonial! 
bureau.” For this is the 
story of one of New York 
City’s prettiest and cleverest 
young business women, Miss 
May E. McGovern, in the 
early twenties and vice-presi- 
dent of the Bur-Mac Cor- 
poration, dealers in industrial 
chemicals. She owes her 
success to her knowledge of 
stenography. 

After a series of positions 
with various firms, Miss 
McGovern went to work as 
secretary to a chemical and 
drug-fertilizer broker. “You 
know in a brokerage concern, 
practically all business is 
done by telephone,” she relates, “and naturally when a girl is 
constantly writing about certain subjects and hearing them 
talked about ali the time she becomes more or less familiar with 
the fine points. I seemed to grasp the essentials quickly as I 
immediately became interested in chemicals. So I gradually broke 
away from the stenographic end and started in quoting prices 
over the telephone. In about a month I was making sales. I soon 
became a trader and eliminated stenography from my duties 
entirely. 

“This was just about the time that Germany declared war on 
England. Business in German potash was, perhaps, the first branch 
that showed activity, being the direct result of the embargo on 
the importation of all German potashes to this country. This 
was followed immediately by a pronounced activity in chemicals 
and drugs. 

“When I started quoting prices over the phone, I knew my big 
opportunity had opened up. The work fascinated me, and I made 
every effort to learn as much about chemicals as possible. 

“A bigger opportunity came to me through the Charles A. 
Anderson Company, dealers in ores, metals and chemicals. The 
firm did not handle chemicals when I started with them, and I 
organized that department, taking charge of the buying and selling 
of all chemicals, drugs and dyestuffs in both the domestic and 
export field. My work was done largely over the telephone. I 
handled all the correspondence and got out a weekly market 
letter to the trade. 

“Getting started was rather hard work, but I had my own 
following in the trade and everybody seemed anxious to help 
me succeed. For a woman to hold that kind of position was a 
little unusual, and I was surprised to find that the men who were 
formerly skeptical about my ability to make good were throwing 
business my way whenever possible. In fact, in many cases, they 
gave me the preference. I have always appreciated this considera- 
tion at a time when I needed it so badly, and it proved conclusive- 
ly to me that men are always willing to give a girl, who shows any 
inclination toward making a mark in business, a fair chance. 


Miss May E. Mc Govern. 
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III. She Heads 


IV. She Works for 
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a Business 
School 


By ELIZABETH 
SMITH 


HREVEPORT. LOUI- 

SIANA, the Mecca 
of the oil magnate, is the 
home of Miss Nell B. 
Lynn, founder, owner and 
operator of one of the 
largest as well as one of 
the most unique schools 
of business instruction in 
the South. She is a young 
woman of unusual ability 
and strong personality 
and merits recognition as 
one of the leading edu- 
cators of the State. 

In the organization and 
development of a_ busi- 
ness school that reflects 
credit upon the city of 
its birth, she has proven 
herself to be wonderfully 
resourceful and capable. 
She had a plan and a 
purpose, and without the 
aid of funds or financial 
backing, she has made her dream-school come true. Success fol- 
lowed in the wake of ability, ambition, courage and perseverance. 

“I wanted a business school,” said Miss Lynn. “I longed to 
give expression to my ideas of practical business training. Be- 
ing determined to make a start in this direction, I rented a type- 
writer in addition to the one I used in my general stenographic 
office. I solicited pupils through the “want columns” of the local 
daily papers. Results were gratifying. At first I took pupils by 
appointment only. It soon became necessary. however, to clas- 
sity them. I rented more typewriters. It seemed that I had se- 
lected the psychological moment. In due time I turned out sev- 
eral good stenographers, who were immediately employed by dis- 
criminating business men. I then began a campaign of systematic 
advertising. Applications came in every day from prospective 
pupils. My success seemed assured. I gave up my former work 
and moved into more commodious quarters, installing an ac- 
counting department in connection with the stenographic course. 
I had gradually acquired the services of a corps of capable assist- 
ants, to whom much credit is due. Within a year’s time I had 
paid for typewriters and other necessary school equipment and 
had a well regulated institution running on a cash basis. Any 
cther woman who has a capacity for hard work combined with an 
insatiable desire for success could do quite as much as I have 
clone.” 

Miss Lynn is Kentucky bred and born. She is a suffragist. 
She is President of the Business and Professional Woman’s Club 
of Shreveport and Vice President of the State Association. She 
is interested in all social and philanthropic activities of the com- 
munity and altogether she is a very busy person. However, busi- 
ness or social obligations are never too pressing to prevent her 
being an all-round “big sister” to the student body as well as to 
the alumni of her school. With her wonderful human sympathy 
and understanding she is always ready to help solve the problems 
or to share the joys and sorrows of her friends and associates. 

Shreveport is justly proud of Miss Lynn and of her model 
business school. 








Miss Nell B. Lynn. 


By EDNA CONE 


HEN Dr. Thomas M. Owen, founder and 

director of the State Department of 
Archives and History of Alabama, and a historian 
of national repute, died suddenly in March, 1920, 
leaving this important executive office without a 
guiding hand, State officials saw that there was but 
one person who through constant association was 
so intimately acquainted with his work that she 
could execute the plans projected by the illustri- 
ous historian—his wife, Marie Bankhead Owen. 

After her election to the directorship, Mrs. 
Owen went into the office of the Secretary of 
State to take her oath of office. She smiled when 
she read the old-time oath still used in history- 
loving Alabama, in which she was required to 
swear among other things, that she would not ac- 
cept or carry a challenge to fight a duel with dead- 
ly weapons, so help her God! 

Possessed of a master mind conjoined with an 
innate gift for literary and historical pursuits, 
Mrs. Owen since taking the oath of office on 
April 1, has made rapid strides both in handling 
unfinished projects and in directing routine affairs. 

One objective that this unusual woman ever 
keeps before her is the completion of an unfinished 

manuscript his - 
tory of the State 
of Alabama on 
which Dr. Owen 
had been engaged 
for the past 
twenty-five years. 
Upon her also de- 
volves the ad- 
ministration of 
the Workman’s 
Compensation 
Act, which was 
passed by the last 
state legislature 
and for which Dr. 
Owen laid out 
the plans and 
created the 
machinery by 
which it was put 
into _ operation. 
Mrs. Owen has 
directed every 
energy toward the 
completion of her 
husband’s_ —_unfin- 
ished literary pro- 
duction and _ to- 
ward a continua- 
tion of the work 
already accomplished by the Memorial Building Commission, 
relative to the collection of funds to erect near the Capitol a 
memorial building to perpetuate the memory of the soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who served in the World War. 

A woman's woman, Mrs. Owen participates in all civic reforms. 

In 1914, when Alabama was attacked by the boll weevil, Mrs. 
Owen spoke and wrote continuously on methods of combating 
this enemy, appropriating time and money to the task of keeping 
it before the people after the excitement of the campaign had sub- 
sided. Mrs. Owen is sacrificing well-earned years of leisure to the 
consummation of a seer’s dreams. It is her desire that her son, 
Thomas M. Owen, who is aiding her as chief clerk, shall take up 
the thread when she has woven her part of the complex pattern. 
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Margaret Lawrence in “Transplanting Jean.” 


OU know the neglectful husband of the stage—the 

big, brutal, bullying captain of industry who beats 
the help and neglects his wife. You know how grouchily 
he begins the day at breakfast, how explosively he con- 
demns the world at lunch, how pitifully he sees every- 
thing gone to the capitalist’s hell at night. 

You, I am sure, have seen him come struggling home 
after a hard day at the office, his voice all gone from 
barking at the force, his nerves all frayed from dis- 
charging the poor little marcelled stenographers, only 
to find the Big Scene awaiting him—the Big Scene in 
which he learns for the first time that Mildred simply 
cannot stand his neglect any longer, that for seven long 
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At the Theater 


years she has fought and fought and fought to hold his 
love against the competition of his business, ard that she 
has failed. She is going away from there, aad he will 
have to do as-best he can without her. Which is you will 
remember, always a great shock to the Big Fellow. He 
can’t understand it. Hasn’t he slaved for years, and_all for 
her? He has loved success—yes! All Big Men love 
success! But—there never has been another woman— 

Well, it happens that Minnie Maddern Fiske, with that 
keen feminine brain of hers and with the promptings of 
the natural crusader stirring her conscience, saw in “Wake 
Up, Jonathan,” a little comedy written by Professor Hatcher 
Hughes of the dramatic department at Columbia university 
and Elmer Rice, the author of “On Trial,” a chance to 
exhibit this interesting set piece of the theater—this con- 
ventional captain of industry who is always suffering the 
loss of woman’s love because he still thinks a teddybear 
is something for the children to play with—in a new frame 
Let the folks laugh at this burly person for a change, in 
place of taking him seriously. Let him be the mainspring 
of satirical comedy, as the authors fashioned him, and he 
would not only offer a welcome contrast to most of the 
other Big Men of the drama, but he would provide a 
diverting evening’s entertainment as well. 

The story is of Marion Blake and her choice of husbands. 
As a girl she had a chance to marry one of two men— 
Adam West, an engaging lad with an imagination, a lover 
of life and art and the finer things that belong to the type: 
and Jonathan Blake, an up-and-doing, determined-to-succeed 
youth with the manners of a fullback—and the confidence. 
It was Blake who swept her off her feet, and she married 
him, loving him a little, believing in him more than she 
admitted. For a few years they lived unhappily together, 
and then Jonathan allowed that he would have to have 
more freedom, and Marion replied that in that case he 
probably had better go in search of it. 

“Our trouble began with the children,” she explains. 
“Helen was beginning to talk, and that annoyed him when 
he tried to work at home. I tried to explain that a child 
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must have a_ full - 
sense of freedom. Eleanor Martin in The Im- 
He said that if I con- bortance of Being Earnest.” 
sidered her need for 
self-expression of aii ere. ae 
more importance _ Ce eee 
than his work, he 
would have to work 
elsewhere. You see, 
I dared to oppose 
him. I told him I 
did consider it— 
sometimes at least. 
He left at once. 
That was Jonathan. 
And he said he would 
not come back until 
my views accorded 
to his.” 
Jonathan did not 
come back—not for 
ten years. Mean- 
time he kept a good- 
ly sum on deposit in 
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the bank for the support and education of his chil- 
dren, and occasionally inquired interestedly after them. 
The first few years of the separation Marion made a 
trip or two to the West to see how he was getting on. 
She even did what she could to encourage a compro- 
mise of some sort. 
“It wouldn’t have been so hard for him to tame me, 
if he had tried the right method,” she admits. 
“I was dying to be tamed. But the truth of it 
all is that he was so absorbed in his career that 
he had no time for anything but that. I saw 
that we were leagues and leagues apart. Then 
I didn’t go back.” 

After he has made a hundred million dollars, 
Jonathan comes home. Now he will take over 
the management of his family—and make that a 
success too. But he reckons without the family. 
Also he finds that Adam West, the ne’er-do-well 
suitor of other days, is rather comfortably en- 
sconced in the Blake house, as a visitor, and a 
great favorite with the children. He is, in fact, 
the very sort of father they would most like to 
have. 

Jonathan can’t understand it. He tries, first, 
to bully his way back to domestic authority, and 
they laugh at him. At least Marion laughs, 
and the children are impudent. Then he tries 
boastfully to justify his success. 
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“You think it presumptuous 
of me to couple my name with 
Napoleon’s. But if Napoleon 
had lived in the twentieth cen- 
tury, he would have been a 
business man, as I am. I 
couldn’t stop when I had ac- 
quired a mere competency—be- 
cause—being myself and the 
sort of a man that I am—I 
was not content with merely 
having my finger in the pie when 
the whole pie was there merely 
waiting for the man with the 
initiative and determination to 
come along and take it. I took 
it. And, if I do say it myself, 
I took it in a big way.” 

Even this fair statement of 
the case fails to impress any- 
one. Then Jonathan tries to 
bribe and buy his way back into 
favor. He can give his children 
gold, lots of gold, and make 
them the most envied children 
in school. But it happens that 
he couples with the offer a con- 
fession that he doesn’t believe 
in Santa Claus (it is Christmas 
eve in the Blake house) nor any 
of that fairy rot that Adam 
West is always preaching; so 
his bribes go for nothing. The 
children had much rather have 
Santa Claus give them their 
presents. 

So Jonathan, the Big Man of 
the neglectful wife habit in his 
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hour of triumph is 
no more than a joke 
to his wife, and a 
forbidding stranger 
to his children. He 
has all the money in 
the world and noth- 
ing to do with it. 
But at the play’s end 
he is beginning to 
see the light, and the 
germ, at least, of his 
reformation is work- 
ing. 

Mrs. Fiske’s per- 
formance is delight- 
fully incisive and 
true, and there is in 
her playing the joy 
of one who feels she 
is helping to give her 
audiences a new 
point of attack on 
an old problem. Her 
scenes with the floun- 
dering Jonathan are 
gems of high com- 
edy. Charles Dalton 
is the Jonathan, 
Howard Lang the 
Adam West, and 


Freddie Goodrow in “Wake Up, Jonathan!” 


from his ef- 
forts and 
those of Col- 
onel Jones, 
to induce 
Betty to do 
something to 
get them all 
out of the 
silly mess 
they’re in. 
The situa- 
tion is cleared 
finally by 
Betty’s writ- 
ing a sort of 
an _ apology 
to Muriel on 
the Colonel’s 
promise not 
to flirt again 
with Muriel. 
A diaphanous 
little comedy, 
but _ brightly 
written and 
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there is a stageful of rather gifted chij- 
dren. 


RACE GEORGE, still searching for 

the type of heroine she plays effec. 
tively—the wittily caustic, politely ob. 
stinate, prettily defiant and always ap. 
pealingly human type—has found an- 
other little tempest in a teapot comedy 
called “The New Morality,” which was 
written by Harold Chapin the year before 
he lost his life in the battle of Loos, 
She is Betty Jones, spending the summer 
with her husband on the Jones house. 
boat on the Thames, and she loses her 
temper when she becomes convinced the 
flirtatious Muriel Wister, whose house- 
boat is tied up to the shore near the 
Jones berth, is making a fool of Colonel 
Jones. The Colonel is something of a 
fool, Betty is willing to admit but she 
doesn’t intend any other woman shall 
find it out. As husbands go, he is a 
placid, loyal old thing, ready to fetch and 
carry for anyone—but that is no reason 
he should be imposed upon. 

So the morning Betty hears Mrs. 
Wister has sent the Colonel to the village 
for a package of hairpins, she punts 
over to the Wister boat and a little 
vulgarly, and quite loudly, tells that 
young matron what she thinks of her. 
Of course Muriel is insulted, and per- 
fectly furious. She threatens all manner 
of things by way of reprisal, including 
a suit for criminal libel, unless Betty 
apologizes forthwith. She sends her hus- 
band, E£. Wallace Wister to tell the 
Joneses that much, and also that she has 
engaged counsel. E. Wallace is also a 
harmless type of befuddled Englishman, 
and the fun of the play is largely gained 
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most expertly played by Grace George, Lawrence Grossmith, 
Warburton Gamble, Lillian Kemble Cooper and Ernest Lawford. 

Aside from these two plays, the male person was the domi- 
nant figure in the plays of the month. There was the “Green 
Goddess,” for example, with George Arliss the star, William 
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Archer the author and 
Winthrop Ames the pro- 
ducer. Very much a 
man’s affair, this play. 
And to give the divvyls 
their due, a very hand- 
some production. Mr. 
Archer, as you know, was 
for many years the dean 
of London’s dramatic 
critics, and the early 
translator of Henrick 
Ibsen’s dramas—at a 
time, incidentally, when 
to have anything to do 
with Ibsen was to call 
down upon one’s head the 
abuse of at least half of 
literary London. He also 
wrote a large book on 
“Playmaking,” explaining 
exactly how to write a 
play, but admitting 
frankly that he probably 
never could write one 
himself. 

But it happens that one 
night Mr. Archer dreamed 
a play, and remembered 
the plot next morning. 
Still convinced that he 
could not, by himself, 
write a play, for all his 
complete knowledge of 
the rules, he went in 
search of a collaborator. 
Several of his friends, 
Bernard Shaw among 
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of Rukh, it runs into 
a bank of fog and 
finally crashes on a 
mountain peak. It 
happens to be the 
particular peak on 
which the natives 
have erected a shrine 
to their “Green God- 
dess,” and they are 
therefore quite will- 
ing to believe that 
the Goddess, dis- 
pleased with foreign- 
ers who would so 
violently agitate the 
heavens, has _ herself 
brought about the 
crash. 
It happens that 
the Rajah of Rukh 
is a Cambridge grad- 
uate, an extremely 
suave and oily per- 
son who holds a 
tight grip on the 
semi-barbarous fan- 
atics who are his 
people. He himself 
hates the “lords of 
creation” whose pa- 
tronizing ways he 
was obliged to suffer 
during his _ school- 
days and whose In- 
dian reforms have 
irritated him exces- 
sively, but he also is 
fully aware of 
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them, admitted 
the plot was 
practicable, 
but none of 
them was free 
to help with 
the work of 
staging it. So 
the critic 
turned play- 
wright — and 
“The Green 
Goddess” is 
the result. 

I suppose it 
is, if you were 
to pull it to 
pieces in 
search of the 
tick, a perfect- 
ly constructed 
melodrama. 
But it happens 
that it also 
is what the 
balcony boys 


call “a good show,” and that is of more importance. It has 
the fascination of a good detective yarn, and the thrill of such 
an adventure as Rider Haggard once set the fashion in imagining. 
Dr. Basil Traherne is taking his friends Major Anthony Crespin 


and Mrs. Crespin across the 


Himalayas in an airplane, because 


in that way they can save something like three days’ time, and 
Mrs. Crespin is eager to get home to her babies. When the 
machine is over what is afterward discovered to be the kingdom 


the length and 
strength of Bri- 
tain’s arm. With 
these three Eng- 
lish folk in his 
grasp, however, 
with no word of 
them received at 
home and no word 
of them left at 
the place from 
which they start- 
ed, he feels more 
or less free to in- 
dulge himself in a 
little act of re- 
venge. By his 
secretly installed 
wireless he has 
just heard that 
three of his half- 
brothers, princes 
of the blood of 
Rukh, h av i ng Photograph by White, N. Y. 
committed mur- Margaret Dale in “In the Night Watch.” 
der in England, 
are to be executed the succeeding day. At the same hour his 
brothers are killed, he will turn his captives over to his people 
for execution. Or he will turn the two men over and spare 
Mrs. Crespin, if she will agree to stay on in Rukh and do him 
the honor to become the mother of a future heir. 
His proposition is spurned, and for two acts there is a test 
of wits to see which of the two will win: will the Englishmen 
escape, or will help arrive in the well-known nick of time? 
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Knowing your 
melodrama, you 
know practically 
what happens. 
Only one of the 
three captives is 
killed, and as he 
was the hus- 
band, and rather 
an undesirable 
person to have 
around, it 
doesn’t so much 
matter. But 
you cannot 
know the craft 
and the intelli- 
gence with 
which the sus- 
pense is sus- 
tained and the 
various climaxes 
effected. George 
Arliss, of course, 
gives a perfect 
performance as 
the Rajah. It 
is easily the 
most showy and 
most effective 
part he has had 
since “Disraeli,” 
and more than 
slightly remi- 
niscent of his 
famous Zakkuri 
in “The Darling 
of the Gods.” 
He is assisted 


by Olive Wynd- 


ham, Cyril 
Keightley and 
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Muriel Starr and Warren Kreck 
in “John Hawthorne.” 


Gerald Hamer, Robert Williamson, and 
Frank Westerton in ““The Champion.” 


Herbert Wiring as the English 
captives, and there is a fine bit 
of character drawing by Ivan 
Simpson. 


ANSPLANTING JEAN” 
is also a man’s affair. My 
word, yes! And yet it would not 
be much of a play if you were 
to take Margaret Lawrence out 
of the cast, because Margaret 
supplies the charm. The: man’s 
play gets along well enough until 
it comes to the need of charm, 
and then, if you happen to be 
thinking of it in that way, you 
realize that there really is no 
such thing as a man’s play. They 
are all dependent on their women 
and the motivating interest the 
sex begets. Yet I repeat that 
“Transplanting Jean” is a man’s 
affair—a Frenchman's affair, to 
be exact, being the recital of what 
happened to the gay Comte de 
Larsac the year he discovered 
that he was getting old and de- 
termined to retire from the boule- 
vards. 
The Comte had been entering 
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Ann Andrews “i, * 
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the forties quite cheerfully. Madeleine was still interested in 
him, and Lucy flattered him. But one day he thought to speak to 
another pretty little débutante, and she laughed at him. She 
even went so far as to point significantly at his graying hair. 
And then De Larsac knew. 

As a part of his reformation, and as a fitting close to his 
career, he determined to reclaim his natural son, Jean Bernard, 
who had been left with a family of farmers in the Pyrénées * “.en 
he was two years old, and make a man of the world of him. 
Jean was the son of an actress at the Comédie, a charming girl 
but not of the marrying sort. Twenty years before, as De Larsac 
explains, he had met her at a dinner and had gallantly offered 
to see her home. As he helped her to lay aside her wraps, their 
hands touched, their eyes met—and he stayed four years. How- 
ever, that is all past, and now Jean shall be transplanted to 
Paris, and everything that can be done shall be done for him. 
So De Larsac sends for the boy and explains his plans to him. 
He shall have his father’s name and shall in time succeed his 
father in the social life of Paris. 

But Jean, after twenty years on the farm, is not of a mind 
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Paris rather than his wife on the farm. He returns to the Pyrenees, 
picks himself a wife from among the people with whom he has 
grown up, and Naima and De Larsac are married. 

There are many fine moments in the little play, that of the first 
embarrassed meeting of father and son for one, and that of Naima’s 
confession of her own doubts as to her suitability as Jean’s wife for 
another. It is played in a delightful spirit of high comedy by. 
Arthur Byron as De Larsac and by Margaret Lawrence, the most 
piquant and charming of American leading women in her particular 
class. Richard Barbee is the son, and the cast includes Forrest 
Robinson, George Graham and Winifred Anglin. 


MAN’S hero, too, is William Burroughs of “The Champion.” 

As a boy in England, William had run away from home because 
he could no longer put up with the browbeating of his impossible 
father. To get to America, he had shipped as a sailor and gone first 
to Australia and then up the Pacific coast to San Francisco. There 
he found himself a job, and among his other adventures, joined the 
Y. M. C. A. In the gymnasium he learned to box, and before he 
knew it was an amateur of standing. This led naturally to his boxing 
professionally, and early in his twenties he became, under the ring 
name of “Gunboat Williams,” the lightweight champion of the world. 
He made lots of money as a prizefighter, and when he had saved 
two hundred thousand dollars, he gave up the ring, went East and 
studied law. 

In time Williams got into politics and was elected to the legislature 
in Connecticut. Then he decided it was time for him to return 
home, acquaint his family with his good fortune, receive the forgive- 
ness of his male parent—who “never wanted to speak to him again” 
—and receive his allotment of the fatted calf. He found on his 
arrival home, however, that his father was still a snob and still 
unforgiving. To his great dismay, too, before he had been home a 
day, his prize-fighting past loomed up to smite him. He fancied that 
after eight years Gunboat Williams had been forgotten and that his 
family knew nothing of his record, but some one in the village 
recognized him, and he was forced to confess the truth. Then 
Father did explode. How dare any son of his bring such disgrace 
on his innocent family? Let him pack his bags and return to 
America forthwith. 

But it happens the aristocratic English squires of the village 
considered it a fine honor to have a champion among them. They 
were proud of Warship Williams and all he had done. They organized 
a reception in his honor—the Earl, the Marquis and the Baron 
serving as a committee on organization. They sent the Mayor, in all 
his regalia, to call on the honored visitor, and there was much excite- 
ment. Thus it came to pass that the unwelcome son he would turn 
from his doors was the very one who put father in touch with the 


Hale Hamilton as Edgar Craig, Robert Fischer as Joseph Renard, 
and Grace LaRue as April Craig in “ Dear Me.” 
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Grace LaRue in “Dear Me.” 


to accept. His life having been clean and 
simple and wholesome, he prefers to keep it so. 
Furthermore he wants to get married; he is 
in fact engaged to a charming little lady who 
has for some months been a visitor upon a 
neighboring farm. His only ambition is to 
settle down in the Pyrenees and be a good 
farmer. But it happens that his fiancée is not 
quite of Jean’s mind. She loves Paris. She 
loves pretty clothes, and she wants to live, 
live, live—as do so many heroines. So she 

~ too comes to Paris to consult Jean’s father— 
and from this meeting springs the real romance 
of the play. 

The girl is fascinated by The Comte. She 
doesn’t mind the gray in his hair, and the fact 
that he is forty-odd does not frighten her a 
bit. De Larsac does not feel that he can 
honorably cut his son out, and tries to con- 
tinue shaping the affairs of the young people 
as he originally planned, but in the end Jean 
decides that perhaps it would be better if 
Naima were to become his stepmother in 
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socially elect with whom he had been trying to,curry favor for 
years. Whereupon father became the most ardent and most 
vociferous champion of the champion. 

It also happened that a romance developed when William met 
Lady Elizabeth, an aristocratic young woman whose American in- 
vestments had been sadly mismanaged by a rascally cousin. 
William took the cousin out in the garden and punched his 
crooked nose, and then he returned and proposed to Lady 
Elizabeth and was accepted. Which made for a pleasant ending 
of the comedy. 

It is a jolly evening’s entertainment, this play, written by 
Thomas Loudon and A. E. Thomas. And it is splendidly acted 
by Grant Mitchell in the titular rdle. You probably will remember 
Mr. Mitchell as “A Tailor-made Man,” and if you have been 
going to the theater as long as I have, you will remember him 
for many other fine, natural, human comedy characterizations. 
He is assisted this time by Ann Andrews as Lady Elizabeth. Ann 
Andrews is the Los Angeles society girl who took to the stage 
some four or five years ago and has become a successful leading 
woman in New York. Lucy Beaumont plays a sympathetic 
mother, and Gordon Burby is the crooked relative who is properiy 
chastised by the conquering champion. 


OST of the men in “Dear Me” are failures—artists and 

poets and writing persons who had too much genius and 
too little practical common sense to stand the world’s competition. 
We meet them at a home for artistic and literary failures that 
had been established by a man whose son had suffered a somewhat 
similar experience. In the home also is April Blair, who gets 
her board and keep for doing the work of a slavey. She had 
come there with her father, and when he died, she stayed on 
partly out of sentiment and partly because there was no other 
place to go. April is a quaint child who, in her lonesomeness, 
adopts the habit of writing herself letters addressed “Dear Me” 
and signed “Myself,” letters that are filled with a homely phil- 
osophy of optimism bidding the recipient be of good cheer and 
chiding her for her lack of faith in the inevitable reward that 
will repay the virtuous. 

Into the home there drifts one day a new candidate for ad- 
miszion, a young man, but terribly seedy. Immediately April 
is interested in him, and he in April. As it transpires, he is not 
a failure at all, but the son of the man who established the home: 
He has come on a secret tour of inspection. Becoming interested 
in April, and learning that she has a voice, he makes it possible 
for her to “go out, into the great world” which lies beyond the 
rhododendrons and the picket fence, and within a few months she 
is well on her way toward an operatic career. Then, still secretly, 
the stranger writes a musical play for her, and builds a theater 
that she may have some place in which to present it, which was 
at least thoughtful of him. So April becomes a great star—and 
forgets, momentarily, the home for failures and all her old 
friends. 

Not for long, however. Before the story is finished she re- 
covers the gentleness and sweetness that made her a heroine in 
the first act and writes a “Dear Me” letter to her unknown bene- 
factor which convinces him that she truly loves him. Incidentally 
all the failures of the first act acquire prosperity and dress suits 
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in the last act—and another “Cinderella” play is brought to a 
satisfying if not a particularly logical conclusion. Hale Hamilton, 
who wrote the play with Luther Reed, plays the hero; and Grace 
La Rue, who started a dozen years ago in burlesque, and with 
something of the persistence of the heroine she plays has worked 
her way into prominence as a prima donna, is his co-star. 


T is pretty hard to stage a melodrama impressively these days— 
at least, one of those scenic melodramas in which a sinking 

ship, or a battle, or an exploded powder-magazine is depended 
upon to produce the one big thrill. The movies have taken over 
that job, and do it so much better than it possibly can be done on 
the stage that an audience is likely to remain absolutely passive 
during the attempt to stir it into an active response. 

“In the Night Watch” is such a drama. A dozen years ago it 
would have been a thriller and no mistake, seeing that in one 
scene the French fleet, lying at anchor in the harbor of Toulon, 
hoists anchor and puts to sea, and in another a battleship, tor- 
pedoed by an enemy cruiser, settles gradually in full view of the 
audience and finally disappears. But with all the aids of a per- 
fectly equipped stage, and a perfect lighting system, and even 
with some help from the movies themselves, these big scenes 
are in a measure ineffective. So many people are accustomed 
to seeing the camera reproduce the real thing that the imitation 
becomes plainly theatrical. 

There is a reasonably entertaining story back of “In the Night 
Watch,” however, which does much to save it as entertainment. 
The young wife of the commander of a French cruiser is having 
a birthday party aboard husband’s ship. Because her husband is 
much older than she and inclined to leave her too much to herself, 
she feels neglected, not to say hurt. To assuage her injured pride, 
she flirts more or less desperately with a young under officer she 
had known as a girl, and when she pleads with her husband to 
be permitted to stay aboard ship with him longer than he thinks 
she should, and he refuses her request, she deliberately agrees 
to hide herself in the cabin of her impassioned admirer. 

It is the night France declared war, and the commander's 
reason for wishing to get his wife and her guests ashore was his 
knowledge that the fleet had been ordered to sea. A few hours 
later the wife realizes that the ship is under way and that she is 
imprisoned helplessly in the cabin. That night the cruiser is sunk 
and most of those on board are lost. The commander is saved 
and so is the wife, and no one would have been the wiser for her 
unhappy escapade if the admiralty board had not brought her 
husband to trial for the loss of his ship. All the evidence is 
against him. All that can save him is her confession that she 
was on board and overheard certain conversations between officers 
who have been lost. To make that confession means that she 
must sacrifice her honor and admit to her husband that she had 
planned to deceive him. 

At the crucial moment, of course, she meets the test—and is 
forgiven. There is a bit of drama in the trial scene, but the rest 
of the play does not amount to much, though it has been hand- 
somely staged and expensively cast. Robert Warwick plays the 
commander, Jeanne Eagels the wife, Edmund Lowe the lover, and 
the others include Max Figman, Maclyn Arbuckle and Margaret 
Dale. 
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OLDEN DICK REILLY placed his strong, be-ringed fingers 
on the cover of his roll-topped desk and pressed gently. To 
see the corrugated mahogany ripple down from some mysterious 
hiding-place never failed to give him pleasure. He liked his desk; 
he liked his mahogany filing-cabinet with its secret springs and 
The week before, he had 


catches and concealed compartments. 
sent clear to Copenhagen for a typewriter-stand in which the 
machine sank, like the woman in the magician’s trick, into some 
mysterious well of mahogany from which there was no returning 
—unless one knew that a leather tack, third from the left on the 
corner, had to be pushed. 

According to gossip, Golden Dick Reilly had spent twenty 


thousand dollars on his office. What of it? He owned the nine- 
teen-story building in which his office was housed, a goodly block 
of stock in the Northern Lumbermen’s Bank, chastely ensconced 
in marble walled splendor on the main floor; he owned a Duluth 
city addition, a line of cargo-barges that plied to Chicago and 
Buffalo—and a million dollars worth of copper up on the range. 

Golden Dick Reilly wasn’t an office man, as his hands and his 
skin and his shoulders bore witness; and it pleased him to beguile 
his imprisonment with all the devices conjured up by an ingenious 
trade-catalogue house. His great wealth had tricked and caught 
him like a fox in a trap. All he could do now was make his 
chains as little irksome as possible. 

The clock on his desk, which told everything but fortunes, 
indicated it was December first, cloudy with rising barometer, 72 
Fahrenheit and three o’clock. From the lake beneath his windows 
thin wraiths of steam twisted waveringly upward. Superior was 
cooling off. Dick Reilly drew on his sable-lined overcoat of 
hunter’s-green broadcloth, crushed down his fur cap and rang for 
the elevator. The bank was closed, but an usher hurried to unbolt 
the heavy iron-ribbed door. 

“Carrington in?” he boomed. 

The boy pointed to the president’s office. The office of Preston 
Carrington was not like his. “Seems kinda gloomy,” Reilly had 
once protested. But then, the Carringtons came from Boston, 
where Preston Carrington’s father used the same desk that had 
belonged to Abijah Carrington in the days not long after the revolu- 
tion, 

Preston Carrington looked up and smiled. The hard-gray of 
his eyes softened, and the lines around his mouth relaxed. 
Representing worlds so dissimilar that communication seemed 
fairly impossible, the two men liked each other. Dick Reilly was 
to him neither uncultured nor absurd. Something of the intrepid 
romance of the man’s past persisted even in his check suited, 
diamond-ringed present. In his eyes burned the spirit of the 
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pioneer, and his face bore the scars of a thousand hardships 
endured with a gay heart. Golden Dick Reilly was to Preston 
Carrington something more than a queer bird about whom he 
talked when each year he went home to Boston. Golden Dick 
Reilly was a person, magnificent, ridiculous and just a little 
pathetic. 

“Glory’s givin’ a blow-out tonight,” Dick Reilly was saying, 
“and she'll be expectin’ you and the Missus.” He could never 
suspect the pleading that burned in his eyes. 

Carrington shifted uneasily. He knew very well that Mrs. 
Carrington, also from Beacon Hill, Boston, did not share her 
husband’s enthusiasm. Perhaps it was only because she was home- 
sick that she found this new land unlovely and the men it bore 
uncouth. Perhaps she did not intend to be ungracious and unkind, 
but there was no doubt about it—Mrs. Carrington did not fit. 

Carrington hedged. “We've a guest,” he began, “—friend of 
young Pres at Harvard. He’s been sent out here by the Atlantic- 
Pacific Mining people. Clever chap.” He realized he wasn’t 
making much headway. “Mrs. Carrington begrudges every minute 
he’s not talking to her about the boys and Harvard and Boston.” 

“That's easy,” Reilly combatted. “Bring him along. Can’t be 
too many for Glory.” A glow of paternal pride mounted slowly 
on his weather-stained cheeks. ‘My Glory’s a knock out, if I 
do say it as shouldn't. Aint she, now, Carrington—aint she?” 

Preston Carrington looked away, a little embarrassed by the 
passion of the man’s appeal. “She is,” he said. 


LORIA REILLY was a magnificent young person, as likable 
and as genuine as her father. And as ridiculous! Gloria 
Reilly bore the title of the Copper Princess, and it belonged. She 
was the richest girl and the most beautiful in the whole of Minne- 
sota, perhaps in the whole world; and her father loved her even 
as he feared his two older daughters, who were conventional and 
quick-witted and successful. Single-handed they had fought their 
way into what they considered the right set, married shrewdly 
and departed, well endowed and at once, from the mansion of their 
father. The relief at their going was mutual. But Gloria never 
got exasperated with him or made fun of him or tried to improve 
him or his house or his grammar. 

“Glory’s different,” he confided once to Carrington. “Cally and 
Mart was always smart, but just a mite bitin’ and outspoken— 
not but what I’m proud of them and all they’ve done,” he 
amended. 

“T know,” Carrington answered. “Gloria’s companionable. 
That’s the way I feel about young Pres.” 

Companionable—that was the word. He would have given a 
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Dick Reilly commenced to blaze 
a small tract for himself. 


cool million if he too could find words the 
way Carrington did, or if he could remember 
which was the salad-fork, and that you didn’t 
use it for pie. He didn’t want his girls to be 
ashamed of him—but they always would be, 
except Gloria. 

“About tonight, then?” he persisted a little 
shyly. 

“We'll come—glad to, too.” Cornelia would 
have to be made a martyr of once again; too 
bad. He was sorry he had ever taken her 
away from Boston, from the cultured, delight- 
ful, inconsequential world to which she belonged. 
for Dick Reilly. 

“It’s little enough to do for him,” he argued to himself. “Be- 
sides, he has turned a sow’s ear into a silk purse for the Carring- 
tons.” 


He was sorrier 


E postponed telling his wife their social obligation, however, 
until they were all seated at dinner. In the soft glow of the 
candles Mrs. Carrington looked very pretty. Young Wayne 
Reynolds, from Harvard and Boston, with his chatter about the 
people and things she cared for, had brought a flush of pleasure 
to her cheeks. Why couldn’t she find enjoyment in this new 
country? Still, some people just cannot be transplanted—neither 
Cornelia Carrington nor Golden Dick Reilly. 

The president of the Northern Lumbermen’s Bank fingered the 
thin stalk of his wineglass. ‘“I—I’ve made an engagement for the 
three of us this evening,” he began. He was trying to be casual, 
but he avoided catching his wife’s eye. “We're taking Wayne over 
to the Reillys’. Gloria’s giving a function, a blow-out, as her 
parent phrases it. It will be an initiation for Wayne into the 
social terrors of the Northwest. You know the Reilly functions 
are always rather something in the way of a spectacle, a Klaw and 
Erlanger first night.” 

They all laughed. 

“Not Golden Dick Reilly?” Reynolds demanded. 
getting on. That’s a name to conjure with.” 

Mrs. Carrington shrugged her shoulders. ‘Wait and see.” Then 
she turned her eyes to her husband. “Oh, Pres, tonight? I 
thought it would be so jolly just to stay here and talk.” 

“I’m sorry. I said we’d come. Besides,”—he smiled again, 
—“we ought to give Wayne a chance to meet the Copper Princess.” 

Reynolds laughed. “The family does sound a bit metallurgic, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Being a mining engineer, you'll feel right at home,” Carrington 
combatted. “Anyway,” he amended, “it will be something in the 
line of an adventure.” 

Architecturally the Reilly mansion belonged to the late Grant 
period. 

“I made my wad in lumber,” he had blustered, “and I build 
my house of wood.” 

Though in a moment of sentimental weakness he yielded to a 
cheaper material, it must be admitted that he built his house of 
a great deal of wood. It had cupolas and conservatories and 
turrets. Dick Reilly introduced the first porte-cochére into St. 
Louis County, and he ordered fastened to every available projec- 
tion of his mansion deep festoons of wooden scrollwork. It rep- 
resented a lumberman’s dream of heaven; it was terrible and 
magnificent. ; 


“Well, I am 


When it came to the interior, his imagination 
had run riot. He ordered five hundred rolls of 
red Brussels carpet, and he demanded that even 
the floor of his attic be covered. The two local 
furniture concerns retired from business after 
they had completed the fulfilling of Dick Reilly’s 
order. He purchased everything that caught his 
fancy, from hand-painted beer-mugs to hammered 
brass cuspidors. 

Having exhausted the supplies of Duluth, he 

made a special trip to 
Minneapolis, but his ulti- 
mate resource became a 
mail-order catalogue. 

“Wish I'd seen this 
first,” he complained. “It’s 
got more things than | 
ever thought was.” 

There was only one 
thing he brought down 
from the woods—a_hat- 
rack. In the old days, 
with ten dollars of money 
with which he should have 
bought sugar and coffee 
and strip bacon, he had 
purchased the “golden 
oak” atrocity and carted it 
back to the Reilly shack in 
the lumber camp. 

“We don’t need it no 
more than a toad needs a 
tail,” he had confided to 
the merchant, “but I want 
it. It’s kinda purty.” 

They hadn't needed it, so Mrs. Reilly informed him, and she 
could be shrewish when her temper was roused. 

“Dick Reilly, you'll die in the poorhouse,” she had screamed. 
Unlucky Nelly! Too bad she hadn't lived long enough to behold 
the new splendor. He was still only a lumber-cruiser the winter 
she died. He felt sorry at her death, and a little guilty, but he did 
not mourn her. 

“Poor Nelly, she was all beat out,” he had said. 
was always hard for her—and she made ‘em harder.” 

After the death of Nelly Reilly, the wheel of fortune began to 
turn. With his winnings at poker Dick Reilly commenced, on 
each of his expeditions for the company, to blaze a small tract 
for himself. No man in the Northwest was a better judge of 
timber than he. He knew trees as a gem merchant knows jewels. 

At this time he moved his three little girls to Duluth, where they 
ived with Mrs. O’Shannessy, the wife of his old camp foreman, and 
went to school. He was lonely without them, especially without 
little Gloria, who would greet his advent into the unceiled, smoke- 
begrimed shanty with screams of acclamation. Five-year old 
Gloria was, in the terminology of the camp, a wild un and a prime 
favorite. Into the world there are born at widely separated 
intervals persons who find living a beautiful and adventurous 
pastime. Gloria Reilly had the habit of liking to be alive. At 
twenty she was only a trifle less noisy, equally expansive—and 
very beautiful. 

Fortune in the Northwest knows not moderation. Dick Reilly 
drew aces. Under the land from which his forests had been cut 
slept the riches of an empire. Millions of dollars in copper had 
waited eons for a fool or a dreamer to find it. 

There the ore lies so near the surface in the range beyond Duluth 
that only the most primitive and inexpensive methods are needed 
—a steam shovel, a score of men and carts to convey the metal 
to the freight-cars. In six months Dick Reilly was a rich man, in 
six years a Croesus. Even he had little vision of his wealth. He 
only knew now he could buy all the things he had admired in the 
company store. He learned at last it had become no longer 
dignified for him to operate the steam shovel. Then he began 
to experiment with his fortune, like a jumper who, each trial raises 
the rod he has to clear, one notch. At last he discovered the stock 
exchange. There is little romance left but gambling for a man 
who has been a boss logger and whose horizon is choked down to 
the four walls of an- office. 

The year after Dick Reilly built his house, he sent Cally and 
Mart to boarding-school in the East. Gloria stayed at home and 
attended the convent, where the sisters liked her and prayed the 
good St. Anthony never to send her misfortune. 
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In two years Mart and Cally discovered that Brussels carpets 
and brass cuspidors did not represent the accoutrements of gentle- 
men’s houses. With their New York clothes and their New York 
convictions they had overawed their father, and they played their 
advantage ruthlessly. The boss logger of the Canadain border 
went down before them, and their triumph knew no mercy. A 
New York decorator came and conquered the house that had been 
a lumberman’s vision of paradise. Nothing remained—except the 
hatrack. 

“That’s mine, by God,” he thundered, “and it stays.” 

“It represents a rather too modern note in this renaissance 
hallway,” the decorator resisted. 

“Modern note, hell,” said Dick Reilly. 

Even Cally and Mart recognized the better part of valor. 

Then Cally married. Six months later Mart packed into English 
luggage the most expensive trousseau ever mobilized in St. Louis 
County and departed with her New York husband for worthier 
fields to conquer. Dick Reiily drew a long breath when the 
last of the boarding-school bridesmaids had been sped upon her 
way, and ordered the pool-table brought back into the drawing- 
room. 





“Mart would throw a fit,” giggled 
Gloria. 

Dick Reilly chuckled. ‘“There’s 
a couple of thousand miles now be- 
tween me and Mart’s education. St. Anthony keep her safe— 
and a long ways off.” 

When Gloria was eighteen, Dick Reilly fought a silent battle 
with his conscience. Was it his duty to send her away from him 
too? What was this East that turned one’s own flesh and blood 
against one? By some wicked conjurer’s trick his other girls had 
been metamorphosed into aliens. Must he lose his Gloria too? 
Finally he put it up to her. 

“If you think you oughta go, Glory, why—it’s only fair you 
should.” He was getting through it better than he had anticipated. 
“T reckon I'll still have a few faults left for you to work on.” 

The eyes that Gloria Reilly lifted to his were like his own. 
“Pa!” There was no misreading the protest in her voice. “I 
don’t want to go, and you know it. Anyway, I'll bet I learn 
just as much at the Sisters’.” 

And Eastern education for the Copper Princess was vetoed. 


HE entertainments of Golden Dick Reilly were municipal af- 
fairs. Everybody in town received an invitation, for the 
Reilly likes were catholic; and nearly every one accepted, though 
the motives back of the acceptance could not always be regarded as 
complimentary. Dick Reilly had no fine feeling for the lines of 
social cleavage, and Gloria was too intent upon living to analyse 
the difficulties of which so far she had never been conscious. 
“‘Omnia omnibus’ is the Reilly motto,” explained Preston 
Carrington. “You can dance or play cards or bowl or shoot 
craps. Their refreshments resemble the days of the Second Em- 
pire, and the Reilly wine-cellar is the last great fount of eternal in- 
ebriation.” 


“Glory’s givin’ a blow-out tonight, and 
she'll be expectin’ you and the Missus.” 





Several hundred people had already accepted when the Preston 
Carringtons and Wayne Reynolds arrived. Dick Reilly glowed his 
pleasure. 

“Know’d you’d come,” he boomed. “Howdy, Missus Carring- 
ton. Cold enough for ye? ‘Young Reynolds—oh, yes, glad to 
meet ye.” With shrewd eyes he appraised the latest representa- 
tive of the Atlantic-Pacific Mining Company. “Come along and 
meet Glory.” 

In the ballroom two bands of colored musicians exhorted to 
the dance. There was no intermission. ‘The last dying notes of 
the saxaphone were caught up with a blare of triumph by its rival 
in the orchestra en face. At the signal the stag line disintegrated, 
there was a rush, much giggling, despoiling of chiffon scarfs, pro- 
testing by deserted partners 
—and a new dance was on. 
Confetti and gay-colored 
paper streamers blurred the 
air. From the floor Dick 
Reilly picked up a dance- 
program and handed it to 
his guest. On one side were 


* engraved the orders, 
on the other was a 
deed of sale to ten 
lots in the new Reilly 
addition. 

Dick Reilly beamed. “Pretty smart, now, aint it? Glory 
thought it up,” he boomed. “Look, there she is. —Hi, Glory.” 

It was the end of the dance, and a dozen men, with the tactics 
of the gridiron, struggled to gain the attention of some one com- 
pletely hidden by them from the eyes of Wayne Reynolds. 

“She’s there, where the crowd’s thickest.” He made no attempt 
to conceal his pride. “Hi, Glory,” he bellowed. 

Slowly a pathway formed between the rows of black-coated 
young men and a girl emerged. Wayne Reynolds, of Harvard 
and Boston, felt a quickening of his pulses. There was that in 
the beauty of Gloria Reilly to awake forgotten memories of half- 
glimpsed loveliness, of spring and moonlight and young aspen trees. 
It contained something candid and gay and not a little imperious. 
Her gown, of a soft material, had a sheen of gold, and it hung 
with revealing discretion to the slender lines of her body. True to 
her Gaelic ancestry, her hair grew smooth and black away from 
a low forehead, and her eyes were blue. 

“Here's a young feller come all the way from Boston to dance 
with you,” called her father. 

A quick flush of protest stained her cheeks. “Pa,” she said, 
“you're awful.” 

Wayne Reynolds caught her eye and smiled. “He's right, you 
know. May I have this one?” 

Without waiting to argue, he slipped his arm around her, and 
they moved out onto the floor. The eyes of Golden Dick Reilly 
followed them a long time with contentment. 

“Pa never even told me your name,” she said at last, “—not that 
it matters when you can dance like this.” 

“Let’s get out of here,” he urged, “before nine hundred of your 
fellow-townsmen trample me to death. Then I promise to tell 
you everything.” 

She nodded, and he followed her down the stairs. “Come on,” 
she ordered. From the golden-oak hatrack she caught up a coat. 
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“It’s Pa’s,” she said. I've 
got to have a breath.” 

Out into the night he followed her, where a 
winter moon mounted into a high cold heaven. 
Against the sky rose the great shoulder of mountain 
that shuts off the forest where, when the wind blows 
from the north, sounds the howls of the coyote. 

Her coat held tightly around her, she drew a deep 
breath of the pine fragrance. 

“TI suppose I ought to tell you you'll probably get 
pneumonia for this,” Wayne Reynolds protested. 

She looked up at him and smiled. “Oh, gee! Smell the cold.” 
With a sudden gesture she pointed. “I was born beyond that hill 
there.” 

“I know,” he said. 

Again her eyes caught his. 

“The Carringtons.” 

“Oh!” There was a moment of silence. “Well, I'm me, and 
they’re them.” She stopped suddenly, puzzled for a word. “We're 
different—another run of sheep.” Her mouth twisted into a droll 
smile. “I reckon she thinks I’m a—sketch.” 

Wayne Reynolds laughed. ‘Perhaps she envies you.” 

“Perhaps.” She shrugged her shoulders; then with shrewd eyes 
she appraised him. ‘You're one of them too, I bet.” 

“i went to Harvard with their son.” He smiled again. 
that convict me?” 

“Convict?” She shook her head. “You use such funny words. 
So did Mart and Cally. I’m not educated.” She turned sharply 
toward the doorway. “Come on.” 

As Wayne Reynolds replaced the coats on the cheap gilt hooks, 
he feit she was still watching. There was something hostile about 
her, and yet not a little wistful. He was attracted to her as he 
had perhaps never been attracted before. 

Froia beyond the heavy curtains in the drawing-room came the 
sound of voices. Mrs. Carrington was speaking; the other woman 
he did not recognize. 

“One can buy anything these days—and in this country. Witness 
the Reillys,” Mrs. Carrington’s soft voice was drawling. 

The other woman laughed. “Even a very presentable husband. 
What’s a little thing like breeding? Are you holding your thumbs 
for the safety of Mr. Reynolds? With her millions and her 
shoulders, even a Pilgrim father would find it difficult.” She 
laughed again. “Do come. I’m dying to see the library.” 

Slowly Wayne Reynolds turned to the girl beside him. “On 
cold nights I notice the coyotes and the timber-wolves come right 
down into the drawing-rooms.” 

For a long moment she stood there very quiet. When she 
looked at him, her eyes seemed black against the whiteness of 
her face. “It must be very fine to be well bred and come from 
Boston, Mr. Reynolds.” Her voice was low, but every word was 
spoken with a cold distinctness. “Then you can have just as 
rotten manners as you want. Good evening, Mr. Reynolds.” 

With a quick gesture he caught her wrist as she turned from 
him. “Look here,” he said, “you can’t condemn me too, just be- 
cause I wasn’t born in this blooming country.” He was standing 
close to her now, and he could feel her body tremble with anger 
and misery. His fingers tightened roughly on her arm. “I think 
I’ve been waiting about half my life to meet you, and I’m not 
going to lose you now because a couple of rotton gossips talked 
too loud through a velvet curtain.” 

A flaming signal glowed on her cheeks, and her eyes glinted. 
“ ‘With her millions and her shoulders,’ she mimicked. “Thank 
you, Mr. Pilgrim Father, but I think I’ll go now. I've had about 
as much Boston as I can toss off in one evening.” With quick 
strength she shook her arm free and darted toward the staircase. 

“Gloria,” he called, “Miss Reilly. You can’t go this way.” And 
again he was beside her. 

“Please—” Her voice caught suddenly in a half-sob. She was 
only a child now, all the passion burned out. “Please go away— 
please.” 

This time her appeal struck home. 
“If you wish it,” he said at last. “Please believe I am sorry, 
more sorry than I can tell you.” He waited for her to speak, 
but she did not interrupt him. “Good evening, then, Miss Reilly.” 


“There's one for you. 


“Who told you?” 


“Does 


He bowed, a little stiffly. 


N the weeks following, Wayne Reynolds met her only twice. 
Once, at a skiing contest where despite the bitter weather 
twenty thousand people paid tribute to the great sport of the Nor- 
wegians, he saw ahead of him her sable coat and scarlet tam-o’- 


shanter. With a little maneuvering he reached her side, but she 
did not notice him. Her lips parted and her eyes shining, she was 





intent upon the contest. Each time, as the jumpers 
rounded the curve at the foot of the hill, the harsh 
snow drove into their faces. In its eagerness the 
crowd pressed nearer until those in the front rank 
were fairly on the path of the contestants. 
“Tdiots,” growled Reynolds, and he braced him- 
self behind the girl to break the force of the impact. 
Turning abruptly, she looked into his face. “You!” 
she said. Her surprise was patent. 
Suddenly from twenty thousand throats came a 
gasp of terror. The last man across the jump was 
in peril. Bent forward, in a blinding cloud of snow, he lunged 
down the slope, over the barricade and into the crowd. 

Without a word Wayne Reynolds threw himself in front of the 
girl and crushed her back from the track. With averted head 
and arms up, he received the onrush. In a second the skier lay 
prone at his feet, a broken strap telling the tale of the tragedy. 

For an instant Reynolds felt her warm breath against his cheek. 
“You—are you hurt?” she whispered. 

He shook his head. “Not a scratch,” he lied. Then he bent 
over and lifted the skier in his arms, the man’s gay cap a grue- 
some travesty against the whiteness of his face. By the time 
he had carried his burden to the nearest house and the doctors 
had taken charge, Gloria was gone. 

Perhaps he deluded himself, but he cherished the belief that 
in her voice was more than startled sympathy. That moment had 
betrayed her. She could never be indifferent to him. 

The second time was at the end of a two months’ exile up on 
the range. It was spring again, the gloomy post-winter of the 
North. The ice had broken on the lake, but an east wind drove 
it back in great dirty sheets that warped and ground against each 
other in the black water. Spring is the Northland’s season of 
despair. One has so long to wait for the gentleness of wind and 
sun. 

On a day in March, Wayne Reynolds sought out Preston 
Carrington in his private office at the Northern Lumbermen’s 
Bank. Rumors of the Reilly financial debacle had penetrated even 
the little backwoods town where Reynolds had made headquarters, 
and though he discredited them, he was curious to learn the foun- 
dation. If Dick Reilly went under, the credit of the whole Lakes 
country would tremble. Wayne Reynolds believed that Carring- 
ton would know. And he did. 

“I’m not in his confidence,” Carrington explained; “nobody is, 
unless perhaps it’s Gloria. I can only guess.” He shook his head 
dubiously. “Whom the Gods would destroy, you know. Some one 
ought to protect him from his own success, but I can’t do it. It’s 
hard for a pigmy to shelter a giant.” 

Preston Carrington had seen many a fortune made and lost 
and remade in that country, but he knew that the fortune of 
Golden Dick Reilly could happen just once. It was with a heavy 
heart indeed that he confided to Wayne Reynolds the gossip of the 
Rialto. 

As he left the building, Reynolds saw drawn up to the curb the 
arrogant magnificence of the Reilly limousine. It was the only 
foreign-built car in town, and its turquoise blue shone like a jewel 
against the gray white of the snowdrifts. Swathed in a coat of 
Siberian sable worth an emperor’s ransom sat the daughter of 
Golden Dick Reilly. 

During the long days back on the range her face had -beguiled 
him. Now he realized what a poor servant is memory. She was 
a thousand times lovelier than the vision conjured up by his lone- 
liness. Even the ridiculous magnificence of the pale blue car 
became shorn of its absurdity by her presence. Wayne Reynolds 
was no sentimentalist, but he hoped never evil fortune would take 
from her that glittering motor or her coat of sable or the gay, im- 
perious look of her eyes. 

Before he could reach her side, the car had slurred into motion 
and she was gone. Well, there was another day coming. She 
could not avoid him for ever. 

But the next day Wayne Reynolds was called out to Wyoming. 
And the next day Dick Reilly knew himself to be irretrievably 
bankrupt. 

Alone in his big office Dick Reilly accepted the inevitable. 
It seemed he had known all along this would happen. No 
man can possess all the wealth of an empire. It was like a jewel 
of incredible value that fate tossed from hand to hand but which 
was no man’s to hold. Dick Reilly had never believed in his 
wealth. No more could he believe in his failure. After all, he 
was the boss logger of the Canadian border. He could go back 
to his trees. He was young yet, and strong. Lots of men of 
thirty had not his lungs or his shoulders. For the first time since 
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the day of his success the weight had lifted. He was free. He 
had been only a changeling in the cradle of luxury. Well, the 
jmpersonation was ended. 

With a sense of relief he knew Cally and Mart were provided 
for. They had put off from the ship of his fortune in snug little 
crafts of their own, bearing generous cargoes. Gloria was left, 
and he cared more for her than all thé wealth of the world. 


T was not easy to tell her everything, though he knew she 
must have suspected it. “I reckon we wasn’t intended for 
millionaires, Glory,” he finished. “Some people 
make money and some people lose it. You and me 
do both.” In the growing dark of the early 
twilight he sought her face with eager eyes. 
“Glory, I’m sorry. I wanted you to go on being 
the—Copper Princess. It don’t matter about me. 
I don’t mind goin’ back to where I come from. I 
belong back there; but you—” He 
made a pitiful, awkward gesture with 
his great hands. “You, Glory, I 
couldn’t have done much worse by you 
if I’d been your enemy.” 
“Pa, don’t,” she whispered. For a 
long moment she looked at him, then 
beyond him to the pine fringed moun- 
tain that shut out the forest. “I 
don’t know as I'm sorry it happened, 
either. He waited dumbly for her to 
go on. “I think perhaps out there it 
may be easier to forget wanting the 
things you can’t ever get.” 
He was timid to press her confidence. 
“Was it anythin’ I could have bought 
for you, Glory?” he asked at last. 
She shook her head. ‘No, Pa. 
There are some things you can’t buy, 
you can’t even ask for. They’ve got 
to be given to you.” 
The news of the 
Reilly failure was shout- 
ed from coast to coast. 
Reporters from a dozen 
big dailies hastened to 
Duluth for interviews 
and snapshots. Dick 
Reilly was explained 
and laughed at and 
maligned and pitied in 
the eight-column scare- 
heads of a hundred 
papers. His failure was 
as incredible and as dra- 
matic as his success had 
been. 
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Hot on the heels of this news came the report of his dis- 
appearance. Golden Dick Reilly, taking with him his daughter, 
the erstwhile Copper Princess, and an old Scotch servant, had 
departed from the Reilly mansion like a robber in. the night. 
Servants and neighbors and ticket-sellers were interviewed. 
Amateur detectives swarmed over the place. Talk was rife. Only 
Preston Carrington refused to advance a theory concerning the dis- 
appearance. 

“T can’t see that his going is any man’s business,” he stormed 
at the reporters. He even forgot his New England reserve and 
that he had lived in Boston. “Personally, I can’t help but admire 
his taste in wishing to avoid you—journalists.” 

All those who believed they were “in on the know” held that 
Preston Carrington possessed more information than he divulged. 
Perhaps he did, but he kept his own counsel. 

Wayne Reynolds was among those who trusted Carrington. In 
a Seattle paper he first read the news of the Reilly failure. 
Anticipated though it had been, the tragedy was no less bitter. He 
was sorry, more sorry than he cared to admit, even to himself. 

By the light of a smoking kerosene lantern in the 
shack of the mining foreman, he wrote a letter to 
Gloria Reilly. Ten days later the letter was re- 
turned to him—unclaimed and unopened. Then he 
wrote Preston Carrington, enclosing the letter and 
with urgent instructions to forward it. This letter 
was not returned, nor the next, nor the third; but 
he never received any answer. 

Could she have believed he was patronizing—that 
he was only trying to be kind to her? Perhaps he 
disturbed her, made things harder to bear. He felt 
a numb sort of fury with her for disappearing, a 
fury with Wyoming, with his job, with the 

universe. The reports Wayne 
Reynolds sent back to the Boston 
office were considered distinctly un- 
satisfactory. He refused to be in- 
terested in the Wyoming Consol- 
idated Iron holdings, and his re- 
quest to be transferred to the Great 
Lakes region was at length reluc- 
tantly granted. 


HEN Reynolds arrived, it 

was summer in the North. 
The leaves of cottonwood and birch 
flickered gold in the sunshine, and 
the old trails back into the forest 
were bordered with arbutus and 
laurel and scarlet lilies. The high, 
slow clouds of a summer sky hung 
reflected in the sapphire depths of 
the timber lakes. 

The Carringtons were in Boston 
for their annual visit when Wayne 
Reynolds arrived, but he found a 
letter waiting for him at the club 
at which Carrington always in- 
sisted upon giving him guest priv- 
ileges. 

“I hoped you would come,” 
Wayne read. “I can’t tell you any- 
thing. I am only banking on the 
belief that Wayne Reynolds finds 
what he searches for. There are, 
moreover, some spirits too vivid and 
too beautiful to be hidden, no mat- 
ter how impenetrable the forest. 

“T apologize for this fling into the 
realm of fairy tales. Thank heaven 
there are still some people who can 
rouse the childhood spirit of 
romance, even in the heart of one 
born and reared on Beacon Hill, 
Boston.” 

Reynolds reread the letter twice 
and put it in the pocket of his 
tweed jacket. “Carrington’s a good 
sort,” he said to himself, “but he’s 
a damn poor Baedecker.” Then he 
strolled out onto the terrace of the 
club. (Continued on page 111) 


“It’s the Pilgrim 
Father!’ she ex- 
claimed. “I thought 
maybe you'd be 
coming.” 
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THE WOMAN 


S|HE was ambitious for a stage career. 
She had studied and worked hard and 
was rehearsing for her first really prom- 
inent part. 
He was a poor architect in his last 
year of a belated college course. It 
would be many years before he earned 
enough to maintain a family; he was 
already using up his slender capital for 
his education. 

She argued that she earned her own 
living anyway, and that combined with 
his income, her salary would provide a very comfort- 
able home for both. So they were married. 

And then the trouble began. Though she had 
traveled the world around by herself and had earned 
her own way wherever she went, though she was a 
grown woman who would have gone on managing her 
own affairs had she not married, he developed a strong 
case of the protecting instinct. He began to worry 
about the pitfalls of a stage career; he was uneasy 
about her whenever she was out of the home which 
her earnings maintained. The long and short of it 
was that he flunked his final examinations—because 
the worry got on his nerves—and was faced with the 
not altogether cheerful prospect of another year in 
school. 

This is an extreme case of the muddled sentiment 
with which past custom has surrounded us. It is a 
sentiment which belongs to the musty atmosphere and 
fainting ladies of other days, but enough of it still 
clings about us to endanger the happiness of a great 
many people. In this particular case an uncle of the 
man’s appeared on the scene in the nick of time and 
was able eventually to show him that he was indulg- 
ing in a weakness which threatened calamity and that 
the solution lay in Ais overcoming the weakness, not 
in her giving up her work. 
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MUDDLED 
SENTIMENT 


Adjusting her personal private life with her business 
life is still a mighty serious problem to every thought- 
ful woman. Not all of us have progressive uncles to 
straighten out the tangles. Only public opinion itself 
can eradicate the prejudices of a bygone period, but in 
public opinion, each woman has her part to play. 


Tue spectacle of the idle rich is a familiar one. Every- 
body has taken pains to point out to us the man or 
woman whose ill-gotten gains are used to surround 


him with conscienceless luxuries. Some unthinking 
persons even go farther and make sweeping state- 
ments to the effect that all the rich are useless and 
that their presence on this earth could 
be dispensed with. 

As usual the world judges by exter- 
nals. We see a woman wearing a 
sixty-thousand-dollar pearl necklace 
and a five-thousand-dollar sable coat, 
and we leap to the conclusion that she does nothing 
except to form a display manikin for her father’s or 
husband’s wealth. We forget that a daughter’s elab- 
orate clothes are usually the just rewards of a father’s 
hard work; we discount the important part rich and 
beautiful women play in charitable, civic and social 
affairs; most of us haven’t the faintest conception of 
the rigorous training and education through which a 
“rich” girl is put. 

Yet there is hardly a daughter of the working 
classes who has actually the ability or the will, to do 
so many things as one of these so-called idle rich. Do 
you know a poor girl who can swim and ride and 
dance, play tennis, golf, polo, sail a boat and drive a 
car, speak French, Spanish, German, administer the 
affairs of. several hospitals, settlement-houses, free- 
milk-for-France funds; order and execute charming 
dinners and social affairs where much of the world’s 
business is transacted under the guise of “society”? 


IS THERE 
AN 
“IDLE RICH”? 
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It takes education, intelligence, training, above all 
hard work to accomplish these things. True, oppor- 
tunity makes their accomplishment possible. But op- 
portunity is the result, in nine cases out of ten, of sub- 
stantial work by the forbears of the idle rich. 

As a concrete example of the desire of the idle rich 
to work, we have the number of businesses or profes- 
sions in which society girls engage. Comparatively 
speaking, there are more “society” or “rich” women 
actually employed for money in businesses or pro- 
fessions than there are middle-class girls. 

There is an idle rich class, we'll all agree; but it is 
quite as likely to include the plumber’ s daughter 
as the banker’s daughter, or the janitor’s wife as the 
governor’s wife. 

MAN sul woman who met at a business 

convention fell to discussing the per- 

ennial subject of business women versus 

home women. The man was sure that 

women in general belonged “in the 

home;” the woman was equally sure 
that women should have freedom to 
choose their way of living. The man 
claimed that the great majority of 
women were “temperamentally un- 
suited” to business, that women were 
guided by their hearts and not their 
heads—a process highly unsatisfactory in business as 
it is now conducted. He even felt that women had no 
interest in business affairs; they were made to grace 
the home and social side of life. 

While not denying that women undoubtedly had 
social graces, the woman undertook to champion the 
business woman. She named a long list of women who 
were filling acceptably all sorts of difficult positions 
and finally cited her own position as sales-manager of 
an automobile concern. The man listened pleasantly; 


THE 
ETERNAL 
MASCULINE 
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he appeared to agree perfectly; 
spirit of enthusiasm and said: 

“Yes, of course, you're right. You know, my wife 
has a job. She has always had it since before we were 
married. She goes down town regularly every day; 
her business means as much to her as mine to me.” 

“Well, there you see,” exclaimed the woman, 
“there are countless other women just like your wife.” 

The man drew himself up. “Why, no, there are 
not,” he said indignantly. ““My wife is exceptional. 
She has a mind just like a man’s.” 


he even caught her 


THE coming of suffrage seems to have started a veri- 
table landslide which is gaining momentum every 
minute. The newspapers are full of stories of the im- 
posing positions now held by women; each day some 
new tale of women’s prowess comes to light. It is 
whispered that a great suffrage leader aspires to be 
our first Lady Ambassador. The possi- 
bility of a woman in the next cabinet 
is discussed without derision. 

Nor is the landslide confined to a 
few sophisticated metropolitan centers. 
In one’s home town it is the same. 
Women are being elected to be trustees of their 
churches—a proceeding that must horrify the ghost 
of the good Paul. It is freely predicted that in the 
spring election scheduled in most small towns, many 
a woman will become mayor. One Western State 
boasts on/y women school commissioners, the men 
having gladly sidestepped a harassing business. 

It must be a source of comfort to the woman who 
has struck a snag in her own career, and a source of 
inspiration to the ambitious ones, to know that 
prejudice is really beginning to die a natural death 
and that all business women can hope before long to 
be accepted as a matter of course in whatever work 
they happen to choose. 


THE TREND 
OF THE 
TIMES 
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Solid 


Comfort 


By 
WILLIAM M. ROUSE 


Rve HUBBELL felt a premonition 
of calamity when he got up that morn- 
ing. As a sort of foundation for that pre- 
monition, Tip, his brindle dog and devoted 
friend, had howled during the night. Then 
Rufe burned a griddleful of pancakes, and 
spilled the salt at breakfast. And then he 
dropped a fork when he was washing the 
breakfast dishes, which meant that a woman 
was coming during the day. As though 
these things were not enough, the sky 
clouded over early and a fine misty drizzle 
fell at intervals, dampening the 

hard September roads just 

enough so that the earth would 

cake heavily on a wagon-wheel. 

Hubbell had intended to dig 
his potatoes that day, but pota- 
toes are not dug when the 
ground is wet. So after break- 
fast he sat on the kitchen steps 
with his arm around Tip, and 
chewed tobacco and se mges the 
glistening wetness of the trees, / yey 
touched here and there by 4) Yt (ibm 
autumn yellow. He didn’t care APPLE 
about the potatoes—they could : 
be dug any day; but he was 
disturbed by his foreboding, and 
more particularly by the signs. 

They generally worked. And if 

the signs worked today, he had 

on his hands a quarrel, presumably with the woman who was 
coming, and some kind of bad luck in addition to that. 

It was close to eleven o’clock, and he was just thinking about 
starting his dinner, when a canopy-top, two seated carriage, 
drawn by a stout family horse, turned in from the main road 
and approached the house. He knew the horse, of course, and 
he also recognized the solid outlines of the single figure in that 
carriage as those of his only child, Mrs. Mary Jane Simpson. He 
groaned. He had often thanked his lucky stars that Mary Jane 
was married and lived fifteen miles away, at Duncan Center. 
About twice a year she drove over and house-cleaned for him, to 
_ intense misery. Upon such occasiors he and Tip took to the 

rm. 

Mary Jane pulled up in front of the barn and got out of 
the carriage backwards. She shook herself and smoothed the 
wrinkles out of her expensive raincoat. Mary Jane’s husband, 
Henry Simpson, was a wealthy farmer. They had everything 
they wanted, even a bathroom in the house, and a phonograph. 
But today Mary Jane was not enjoying her riches: her mouth 
was a straight line; and so were her brows, as she came up to 
the kitchen door. 
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“Unhitch and put the horse in the 
barn, Pa,” she said. “I never did see 
such work! The mud cakes up, and 
I had to drive at a walk all the way. 
What with that and getting my new 
raincoat all wet, I don’t feel none too 
well pleased!” 

Rufe Hubbell rose with a sigh and 
snapped his fingers at Tip. 

“T guess we'll stay out to the barn 
till you get through cleanin’, Mary Jane,” 
he said. “Tip didn’t feel well last night, 
and it kind of disturbs him to have things 
upset.” 

Mary Jane bent her gaze upon the dog, 
and snorted. ‘ 

“You come right back into the house!” 
she commanded. “I didn’t come to clean 
this time!” 

“Hey?” asked Hubbell in astonish- 
ment; but she had gone into the kitchen, 
and there was nothing for him to do but 
carry out her orders. His premonition 
of disaster grew deeper. He lingered in 
the barn as long as he dared, scratching 
the horse behind the ears and talking to 
him. At length he drifted into the kitchen 
and found Mary Jane spreading a lunch 
upon the table—little dabs of this and 
that, and sandwiches and cake. He had 
figured on having boiled potatoes and salt 
pork, with milky gravy. Always after he 
ate one of Mary Jane’s lunches he felt 
as though he had swallowed a lot of fog. 

“Set down,” she said. “I aint got 
a great while.” 

In spite of the seeming encouragement of this news, he was 
deeply depressed as he washed his face and hands and combed his 
hair and straggling gray whiskers. And when he finally sat 
facing Mary Jane, with her idea of a meal in front of him, she 
spoke out and more than justified his worst fears. 

“T’ve come to take you home with me, Pa,” she announced 
firmly. “We've just got our house repaired and furnished all up 
new; and you’ve lived alone here in this mess long enough.” 

“What?” He jerked like a man with the palsy, and for an 
instant he was dizzy. “Mess? What in Tophet be you talking 
about, Mary Jane?” 

“I’m talking about you!” 

“I don’t want to go visiting, Mary Jane,” he said stubbornly. 
“Me and Tip are comfortable right here. We take solid comfort 
every day of our lives. Yes sir!” 

“I know you like it,” replied his daughter, “although I can’t 
see why you do. But it aint good for you. I got one of the 
best rooms fixed for you to our house, and I’m going to see to it 
that you’re happy. Why, you're too old to be left alone any 
longer. S’pose you should be took sick in the night?” 

“Alone?” echoed Hubbell. “I got Tip, aint I?” 


aon ae, 


in time to duck 
into the barn. 
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“That dog! What good is a dog, I’d like to know!” 

“He’s a full-blooded skunk-dog!” Rufe Hubbell was really 
angry at this insult to Tip. “I paid twenty-five—” 

He stopped suddenly, warned from within, but not soon enough. 
His daughter’s face went red from the pressure of her emotions. 

“Twenty-five dollars?” she demanded. “You paid twenty-five 
dollars for a yellow dog? I guess you be losing your mind, just 
as I thought, and it’s time you had somebody to look after you!” 

“J don’t want nobody to look after me!” He choked, and 
swallowed convulsively. “Jiminy crickets, Mary Jane! What's 
that funny-tasting yaller stuff all over these greens?” 

“They aint greens, Pa,” she explained with dangerous self- 
control. “That’s salad, and the yellow stuff is salad-dressing. 
Anybody’d think you didn’t know anything!” 

“J know victuals!” he growled. “And I know patent medicine. 
And if this yaller stuff aint flavored with Grindle’s Hoss Remedy, 
then I’m a liar! I bet Tip wouldn’t eat it!—Here, Tip!” He 
motioned encouragingly to the dog. 

He put some salad-dressing upon a bit of bread and held it 
out to the dog. Tip sniffed and backed away, with a reproach- 
ful look at his master. Rufe Hubbell met his daughter’s eye 
triumphantly. 

“Look at that!” he exclaimed. “And I was figgering on having 
salt pork and boiled potatoes for dinner!” 

Mary Jane Simpson put down her knife and fork and settled 
back in her chair. Hubbell knew the look and the attitude, and 
inwardly he trembled. 

“You're going to be took care of, whether you want to be 
or not,” she said. “You're going to have the best of everything. 
You can keep your pesky dog in the barn if you want 
to. But I wont stand no nonsense. If you don’t go 
peaceable, I’ll go to court and get ‘em to give me your 
custody. I’m next of kin, and I got a right to go to 
court about it.” 

Rufus Hubbell was beaten. He had always had a 
horror of the law, and he knew in a vague way 
that such terrible things as his daughter sug- 
gested were possible. Nevertheless he was 
not a man to give up without struggling as 
long as there was a struggle left in him. 

“Mary Jane,” he said slowly, “what’s the 
use of picking on old folks? I know you aint 





after my property, because all I 
got is this place and a little in 
the bank, and you and Henry 
are rich. Why don’t you leave 
me be?” 

“Leave you be? In this?” 

“My cooking is clean!” he 
bristled. “My clothes is clean! 
What if the house is littered up 
some? Tip and me likes it that way!” 

“You aint got money enough to hire help.” Mary Jane shook 
her head. “Why, Henrietta Parks was situated like this—just 
enough to scrape along on, but not enough to hire a man to do 
chores and cut her wood in the winter-time. Well, they took 
her to the poorhouse last week! Her son Andrew is paying her 
board so’s she wont be called a pauper.” 

“Henrietta Parks gone to the poorhouse!” cried Hubbell. It 
stunned him. Henrietta had been a red-haired girl, full of ginger. 
It was hard to realize that she had grown old. 

“Right where’d you’d go sooner or later if it wasn’t for me!” 
nodded Mary Jane. 






















“Well,” he said after a moment, “if I can’t be left alone here, 
I'd ruther go to the poorhouse too, Mary Jane. Me and Tip could 
get along there, all right.” ; 

“Go to the poorhouse!” she cried. “What in the name of 
goodness would folks in Duncan Center say, I’d like to know! 
You come along home with me and behave yourself, or I'll know 
the reason why!” 

It was at this point that Rufe Hubbell, having been beaten for 
some time, gave up active opposition. He did insist, however, 
that he would have to come back to dig his potatoes and close 
up the house, and he would take none of his possessions with him. 
At length Mary Jane consented to this, but he knew that she did 
not intend that he should set foot on his own premises again. 
After he had changed his clothes, they started. She would not 
let him drive. So he and Tip rode on the back seat in melancholy 
companionship. 

It was thus that they drove up to the spick-and-span farmhouse 
of Henry Simpson, just on the outskirts of the village of Duncan 
Center. The house was painted an immaculate white. There was 
a large screened piazza with a couch-hammock and varnished, 
natural-wood pillars. There was a windmill and a water-tank for 
the bathroom. Two hired men bustled about the barns. 

Rufe refused to leave the horse-barn until he had seen Tip 
bedded down in an extra box-stall, with a plate of scraps and a 
basin of water. Then he went, with dragging step, to the back 
door and started to go in. The 
hired girl saw him and backed to- 
ward the dining-room doubtfully. 









‘Sf “Mis’ Simpson!” she called. 
ee Then she spoke to Rufe. “Was 
you looking for somebody? You’d 





:2G. ought to knock, and not walk into 
folkses’ houses!” 
Rufe stood still 
and grinned. Mary 
Jane bustled into 
the room and 
<<.» Woked over the 
#> situation. 















About twice a year she drove over and 
Sil house-cleaned, to his intense misery. 








“Of course Emmeline would mistook you for a tramp, Pa,” she 
said. “You come right along up to your room with me and get 
fixed up, and remember to use the front door.” 

Rufe Hubbell followed his daughter with his head wagging for- 
ward. At home he held it straight up, but his good opinion of 
himself, his idea that he was a two-legged man just as good as 
anybody, had been lowering steadily since Mary Jane took hold 
of his destiny. He felt old. 

He took a kind of admiring dislike to the large room into which 
Mary Jane led him. There was a Brussels carpet on the floor. 
The furniture was what is called golden oak in the mail-order 
catalogues, and its luster permeated the chamber. The bedspread 
was snow-white and without a wrinkle. The pillow-shams were 
embroidered—one “Good Night” and the other “Good Morning.” 
The “Good Night” one had a picture of a young lady lying in bed 
with her eyes closed, the “Good Morning” pillow-sham showed 
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the same young lady, still in bed, stretching and smiling. There 
was a wire contraption under the pillow-shams by means of which 
they could be lifted up. The crockery had pink flowers on it. 

“Good Gawd!” breathed Rufe. “Mary Jane! I aint got to 
sleep in here, have I?” 

“It’s your bedroom, Pa,” she replied rather shortly as she 
turned from an open drawer in the big bureau. Involuntarily he 
recoiled from what he saw in her hands. 

“No, Mary Jane!” he protested. “No!” 

“You put on this white shirt and collar and necktie,” she said, 
“and then come down to supper.” 

“Company, I ‘spose!” he groaned. 
losing my mind.” 

“It aint company, nor Sunday neither,” she told him. “I want 
you should look dignified. Henry wears a white collar right 
along.” 

“Mary Jane Hubbell!” he cried. 
to wear a boiled shirt every day?” 

“Yes sir!” There was finality in her eye. “You don’t have to 
do any more work, Pa, and I’m going to see to it that you look 
respectable.” 

Rufus Hubbell was cowed and hopeless. Too much had hap- 
pened, and it had happened too swiftly. With aged hands he took 
off his coat and began to unbutton his flannel shirt, under the 
stern eye of his daughter. He knew, as well as though she had 
said so in plain words, that he was laid on the shelf. 

“All right, Mary Jane,” he said. “You're a mighty strong- 
minded woman!” 

She was apparently satisfied with this tribute from the van- 
quished, for she left him. He climbed into the shirt after a while, 
and succeeded in getting the collar buttoned on. He was both 
choked and scraped by the combination, but physical discomfort 
had now become comparatively unimportant. He felt as though 
he had died and been laid out. The rest of his life would be 
merely the funeral. He went downstairs to supper mechanically, 
thinking of the probable fate of a dead man’s dog. Poor Tip! 

No impartial observer would have given two cents for Rufus 
Hubbell’s chances of escape. Neither would he himself. He 
sat through a miserable supper and listened to Henry Simpson 
and Mary Jane. Henry was a newfangled farmer, who was more 
interested in machinery than in a good piece of horseflesh. A nice 
man, but bustling. 

As soon as possible after supper Rufe 
sidled out of the sitting-room and went on 
tiptoe up to his chamber. He wanted to 
be alone. It was, however, only for the 
reason that a mortally sick dog wants to 
be alone, for he looked forward to no re- 
lief. He did not see how he could get out 
of the toils of Mary Jane without getting 
out of life. 

There was but one tiny grain of comfort 
left. He sat down carefully upon one of 
the shiny chairs and reached for his plug of 
chewing tobacco. Halfway between his hip 
pocket and his teeth the plug was stayed. 
Despairingly he looked about the spacious 
chamber. He got up and investigated the 
corners. Slowly the anger which had been 
nebulous all day gathered in his gentle old 
soul and fired it. This was the last prod of 
the iron. His wrath coalesced. He jammed 
the plug back into his pocket with one hand 
and ripped the collar away from his tor- 
tured neck with the other. 

“By the great Jehosaphat and the Con- 
tinental Congress!” he growled. “I can 
stand ’most anything, but I’d ruther die 
now than stay in a room that aint even got 
a spittoon in it!” 

In the first moments of Rufe Hubbell’s 
rebellion he had but a single and a simple 
idea to get back home with Tip, then re- 
tire to the wood with his shotgun—and to 
die there defending his liberty against such 
officers of the law as might be sent to take 
him. With this determination he resumed 
his flannel shirt, sneaked out of the house 
and rescued Tip from the horse-barn. 

How far he might have put the idea into 
action he never knew for, as he trudged 


“Tt aint Sunday, onless I’m 


“Do you mean to say I got 
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over the long fifteen miles back to his own house, another soly. 
tion of his problem was born, with pangs and hesitation, in his 
mind It was daylight, and he was once more entering his 
beloved kitchen door, before he finally made up his mind to adopt 
the new solution. 

Having made up his mind, he proceeded to act, for his apotheo. 
sis of woe had aroused in him a new energy. He stopped at home 
only long enough to get a breakfast of cold corn-bread and coffee. 
Then he set out for the house of his nearest neighbor, of whom 
he borrowed a horse and buggy. So far, so good! He drove off 
with a crack of the whip and a happy chirrup to the horse. 


N the afternoon of that same day Rufus Hubbell sat again 

upon the steps outside his own kitchen door. He shifted his 
chew of tobacco not infrequently, for he was a little nervous, 
His arm was around Tip, who at intervals, turned his homely 
head and flecked a loving tongue against his master’s ear. At 
such times the arm of Rufe Hubbell would draw a little tighter 
= him, but the man kept his gaze steadfastly upon the main 
road. 

The canopy-top carriage came in sight at last, and today the 
stout horse was trotting. There was no mistaking the spirit in 
which Mary Jane brought the whip down upon his back. Rufe 
Hubbell grinned to himself and got up; he had about five minutes 
before she could make the turn and get to the house. He went 
indoors, and stopped at the foot of the stairway. 

“Henrietta!” he called. “She’s a-coming! 
yourself braced!” 

A woman with a mass of red hair thickly shot with gray came 
down into the kitchen. Her brown eyes crinkled in answer to 
the smile of Rufe Hubbell, but in their depths there was a spark 
smoldering. She took off the spotless apron that had covered her 
black dress, and rolled down her sleeves over arms dimpled and 
firm. There was nothing feeble about her, although her face 
showed the imprint of the years. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. “It’s a comfort to see you around the 
house!” 

She patted his shoulder. 

“It’s a comfort to have a home of my own,” she said with a 
quickly drawn breath. “I thought I'd go crazy, Rufus, them few 
days I was boarding to the poorhouse!” 

“Well, you aint got to go crazy no 
more,” he said stoutly. “Get our 
wedding certificate ready so’s you can 
show it to Mary Jane.” 

“You leave Mary Jane to me!” 
said Mrs. Rufus Hubbell, who had 
been Mrs. Henrietta Parks no longer 
ago than that morning. The spark 
came back into her eyes. “You 
get out and leave her to me! But 
don’t go too fur, for I’m a-going 
to have salt pork and milk gravy for 
dinner, Rufus!” 

He beamed upon her. 

“Henrietta,” he said, “this trouble 
has been a great blessin’ to me!” 

Then he went out, with 
Tip at his heels, just in time 
to duck into the barn be- 
fore Mary Jane pulled up in 
the yard. She got out of 
the carriage backwards. He 
saw how tightly her mouth 
was shut as she started for 
the kitchen door. 

“It takes one strong- 
minded woman to offset an- 
other, Tip!” he chuckled. 
“Now you and me can take 
.solid comfort the rest of our 
lives!” 


You better get 


As he trudged the long fifteen miles 
back to his own house another so- 
lution of his problem was born. 
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OCIOLOGISTS tell us that the decay of the home is destroy- 

ing the very foundations of society. They ask us naively to 
rescue it, for the welfare of the race. As a clue to our method 
of rescue, they hand us this fact: Society hitherto has evolved 
institutions to meet its desires. Obviously, then, we must find 
the answers to certain questions: What are the desires of society 
today? How may the home meet them? And how shall we sell 
this institution to the American people? Satisfactory answers to 
these questions should show us how to make the home productive 
and profitable—how, in brief, to capitalize the home. 

The home, says the dictionary, is “an abode, place of rest, 
security, residence of a family or household.” But in the good 
old days it was much more than that. A man’s castle, it was the 
workshop of women. It was a factory and a socializing machine 
all in one—a social, mental and moral incubator wherein the 
child absorbed those ideas that nourished his psychical as well as 
his physical body. All the virtues that make a good citizen he 
there acquired—loyalty and self-restraint among others. In that 
mimic state he enjoyed the protection and tasted the discipline of 
government. But it was more than a factory, more than a cradle, 
schoolroom, mentor and socializer of the young. It was the foun- 
tain of domestic happiness called by Cowper, “that only bliss 
of Paradise that has survived the fall.” 

Reading such apostrophes as this, the scoffer is moved to ask 
why the lexicographer defines homely as “of or belonging to a 
household,” “rude, coarse;” why home-bred, means “uncultivated, 
artless, rude;” why “home-keeping youths have ever homely wits:” 
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A suspicion intrudes that even in those good old days there may 
have been a reverse of the ideal; one is tempted to ask if this 
factory-incubator-fountain home was all that sociologists main- 
tain. 

But that the home was a “going concern” is undebatable. It 
had a monopoly of female labor, a monopoly of the industries, a 
monopoly of child-rearing—was the gigantic trust of the Middle 
Ages. Today who will deny that the home is a “diminishing 
concern?” Buying has replaced weaving, spinning, pottery, cutlery 
and hardware-making. Its glory as a textile institution has faded. 
It retains only one industrial feature—that of the food-plant. As 
an incubator it is deserted for the school, the hospital, the church. 
And its failure as a fountain of bliss may be inferred from the 
estimate based by statisticians on the present divorce-rate, that 
by 1900 one half of all marriages will be thus terminated. 

Adam-like, sociologists blame the woman for the depreciation 
of the home. One authority says that it is the self-assertion and 
self-interest of the women that has made family life unstable. “It 
would seem,” he asserts, “that the labor of married women out- 
side the home should be forbidden by the state except in certain 
instances.” What he advocates is that home service should be 
compulsory, like the Prussian military service, with only this 
difference—whereas the soldier was impressed for a term of years, 
the woman’s sentence would be for life. So a distinguished 
editor—at least his style is distinguished—writes: “womanly 
service and sacrifice” as if interpretive of “wifehood and mother- 
hood.” Since uxorcide and infanticide were practiced in the 
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period of compulsory wifehood and motherhood, perhaps there 
is a connection. 

Instead of berating women for their willfulness,—so called— 
why not see if there may not be some good reason for their exodus 
from the home? It has been said that as soon as man discovered 
it was cheaper to pay tribute than to go to war, he gave up fighting 
that he might take up agriculture. So when it was found more 
profitable to conduct industries elsewhere, they were taken from 
the home. Many women, of course, were compelled to follow the 
mdustries in order to add to the family income. But no accusa- 
tion of self-assertiveness is brought 
against these women who were forced 
to other jobs than homemaking. It is 
the women who prefer other jobs to 
homemaking who are the criminals at 
the bar. To find the cause of the un- | 
popularity of the home, ae ’ f 
one must know what % 
caused these women to 
leave it. Why is it that 
women who so short a 
time ago were content to 
rule over an establish- 
ment, variously called a 
home, now run away 
from it? 

Perhaps some expe- 
riences will tell the story: 

Mrs. D— has a man- 
sion into which she has 
gathered the acquisitions 
of twenty years. It is 
the latest thing in dec- 
oration—elephant-g ray 
carpets, objets dart 
concealed behind _lac- 
quered doors, pictureless, 
William and Mary din- 
ing-room and Kate 
Greenaway __ breakfast- 
room, Louis Quinze 
music-room, and Eliza- 
bethan library, with 
English chintz bedrooms 
and Spanish boudoirs, 
American kitchens, 
laundries, pantries, and 
last and most important 
of all, servants’ quarters. 
For a year, now, this 
elaborate plant has been 
closed while Mrs. D— 
remains in a small apart- 
ment in the ugly small- 
town hotel. And why? 
Because no one can be found to 
occupy the servants’ gray-hung 
bedrooms, use the tiled bath and eat in the 
servants’ dining-room. And Mrs. D— cannot 
operate an establishment like that al! by herself. 
Why should she? Pleasure would be submerged 
in drudgery. She plaintively says: “I make no 
pretense of liking drudgery. Why should I? My 
class has never done it. My mother had servants at ten dollars 
a month; my grandmother had slaves.” What she meant was, 
“T come of a stock of queens, not workers.” 

Mrs. W— has a large house, charming, very livable, but it 
runs to nurseries, bookcases, sewing-rooms, sleeping porches and 
the equipment for child-rearing. Her house is full of children— 
her own and other people’s, because, as she says, “to keep my own 
at home, I must keep theirs too.” Her front bedroom with the 
alcove sitting-room is occupied by a nurse *-ho also occupies the 
best seat at the table, whose meals are served on time, who has 
her drive and several hours off every day. Mrs. W— says it is 
worth it in every way, even though it keeps her pretty busy to 
prepare the meals and take care of the nurse’s room, and some- 
times her patience is strained when she sees that lady walk off 
for her leisure when she herself has only finished the dishes. 
“You see, it is hard to get used to. We always had our Mammies 
at home. But I’ve got to do it, for the children’s sake. They 
must not be neglected, even though the kitchen is.” 
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Why is it that women who were 
content to rule a home, now run 
away from it? 


“But you had your cooks too,” I suggested. “Why can yoy 
replace the one and not the other?” She shook her head, but J 
persisted. “Couldn’t you get a domestic-science graduate from 
the high school to run your kitchen, as Mrs. S— runs the nursery?” 
She shook her head again. “Henry would never stand for that— 
it’s bad enough to take Mrs. S— into the family, but a cook! 
After next week we will take our meals at a boarding-house.” 

So we could take the experiences of many women pointing to 
the same cause for the passing of the old food-plant: No servants 
to keep it up and do the drudgery of homemaking. The Mrs. D's 

and Mrs. W’s fill the hotels and board. 
ing-houses. They are the women who 
are said to have “lost economic stand. 
ing.” 
But 
selves? 
service? 
The first answer is that household 
labor pays less than other work now 
offered women. It is easy to under. 
stand why this should be so. Since 
the supply of labor, in the days when 
women’s only opportunity to work lay 
inside the home, was greater than the 
demand, the price was corresponding. 
ly low. Mistresses and masters who 
adjusted their evaluation of that sery- 
ice to the wage-scale of that day can- 
not readjust it quickly to the price 
which is the result of the demand for 
those laborers elsewhere. Every day 
men and women, no matter how great 
their need for service, refuse to pay 
over a fixed sum for household service, 
“because it isn’t worth it.” A man, 
generous in all else to his family, “laid 
down the law” that “the maximum 
wage for our cook shall be four dol- 
lars and a half.” Competition of that 
unpaid laborer, the housewife, also 
holds down the evaluation of house- 
hold service. She is always there to 
fill the gap. Servants, to an extent, 
compete with her low-priced labor. 
There is a second reason why serv- 
ants have left the home. Entirely 
aside from the feudal relations of 
mistress to maid, a social stigma ad- 
heres to household labor that does not 
adhere to other labor offered women. 
This stigma is a holdover from a social 
system that necessarily taught men to 
scorn women’s work. When all men 
were fighters, society suspected those 
men who preferred labor other than 
warfare, of being cowards. Since all 
labor was done in the home, society 
naturally scorned men who did any home work as 
“unworthy of a place among the warriors.” 
Thoughtlessly, society came to scorn the work 
itself instead of the cowardice which was sup- 
posed to prompt the doing of it. As various kinds 
of household work were taken from the home, 
the stigma was removed. Even laundry work done in a laundry, 
and cooking done in a bakery, are now considered manly enough. 
But the scorn for home work and the ones who do it still persists. 

And what of the millions of housewives, neither servants nor 
employers of servants? Why do they, the last group to leave 
the home, become increasingly restless under the status of home- 
maker? For the same reason that the servants left the home. 
finds homemaking ungainful. Rilla is a young married woman who 
Rilla Young, for instance, takes a flyer in business because she 
likes to keep house. She has a picturesque cottage which she 
keeps immaculately. Her home is her dissipation, her hobby, her 
amusement. Her time is given to reading of women’s magazines, 
trying out new desserts, making new curtains, painting over furni- 
ture and improving her technic. I was surprised, therefore, when 
she told me that she was going to take an office position. The 
reason was not difficult to ascertain. She wanted to take a trip. 
She needed a new coat. She had not been able to save money 
for either from her household allowance. 
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“But,” I said, “how are you going to manage your housework ?” 
She explained that she would have some one in to do the hard 
work, would take her “heavy meal” at noon, as her husband would, 
and get up a “snack” in the evening. “But Rilla,” I expostulated, 
“when you have paid for your lunches and the woman, will there 
be much left for the trip?” She laughed. “But I wont pay for 
the woman. Paul will have to do that. What I make in this way 
is my own, What I save is not—in fact, there is no margin for 
my saving.” She shrugged her shoulders. ‘There is nothing like 
an object lesson, you know. Paying that woman will make Paul 
understand that my time and my labor have a monetary value—at 
least I hope it will.” The number of women like Rilla is large; 
they are leaving the home because they can earn more elsewhere 
—housekeeping pays only board and lodging. 

Wives are as much victims to the idea that household service 
is menial as are the servants who want to be “as good as any- 
body.” Mrs. C— is one of the most successful housewives I 
know. She really is a queen of her household. Her children and 
her husband are her faithful slaves. Nor does her queenship rest 
upon servants altogether, for when there are none, husband and 
boys help with dishes and cookery. Busy she is from noon to night 
with sewing, marketing, planning, arranging, and above all dispens- 
ing those little charming aids to happiness, like birthday celebra- 
tions and embroidered handkerchiefs. The atmosphere of the 
home is just what Cowper had in mind when he spoke of domestic 
happiness 

But not long ago Mrs. C— attended a great civic meeting. 
Women were there acclaimed for their public service. Tears 
came into her eyes. “I might have done something, too, once,” 
She said. “I had a talent. I.was president of the All-student 


Body at college. I had great aspirations, but the home swallowed 
me up.” 
“Oh, how can you, with your three splendid sons, feel that way 
about your life?” I asked. ‘Your work is far more worth while.” 
“You can say that, because your life is broader. Any servant 
could do what I can do.” 


“I had great aspirations, but the home swallowed me up.” 








Any servant could not do what she has done. Hers is a highly 
specialized profession. But she expressed the common opinion of 
household labor, of homemaking: that there is something ignoble, 
something menial about it. 

If, then, the home is to be rescued, the profession of home- 
making must become a gainful occupation and be recognized as 
demanding high abilities. The very uproar that now goes on 
over the possible insolvency of the home might be considered as 
testimony to the value at which society holds it. But society has 
an old habit of inveighing against any change, whether good or 
bad. If the home is to be salvaged, it must be because it renders 
a service for which society will pay and not because society clings 
to it sentimentally. 

And yet society did not institute the home for services promised 
to it. No one foresaw that the home would exert a socializing 
influence on children. No one created it to meet a pre-conceived 
ideal. Men and women needed food to eat and clothes to wear, 
a roof to shut out rain and cold, safety from wild animals and 
human enemies. Because men were strong of arm and fleet of 
foot, they undertook the business of hunting the animals and 
fighting the enemies; because some one must stay with the 
children, women prepared the food and clothes under the roof 
they set up. Thus evolved the home with the division of labor 
whereby women exchanged cooking and skin-tanning, grain-grow- 
ing and pottery-making for protection from capture or sudden 
death. 

So woman did not conjure up self-sacrifice, obedience, loyalty, 
self-subordination, and on that foundation build a home, though 
many writers would have us think so. Woman worked inside 
the home because there she could secure protection; she cooked 
and sewed and farmed because thus she could pay for safety. She 
was not sacrificing herself, she was saving herself from destruction. 
On that very self-interest, so decried by modern teachers, was 
the home grounded. 

But there were by-products of the home—great monuments 
they are to woman’s creative ability. She made the home more 
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than a place of abode. She invented the oven, the chimney, the 
chimney-corner, the kitchen, dining-room, separate bedchambers, 
the family room. She set up, in partnership with her husband, a 
sort of home government. She created an atmosphere that worked 
upon men’s emotions. And now because the domesticated man 
“Joves no music so well as his kitchen clock and the airs the logs 
sing to him as they burn on the hearth,” she is told that “self- 
sacrifice, loyalty, self-subordination” must teach her to find music 
in an electric washing-machine and the airs the dishes sing as they 
clatter into the pan. Is it any wonder she rebels when her very 
successes bind her in chains? 

In self-interest woman created the home. In self-interest she 
is leaving it. And, wicked creature that she is, she refuses to 
come back because self-sacrifice is a virtue! But hold, may it 
not be possible to win her back by an appeal to that very self- 
interest that is taking her away? True, the city has taken over the 

protection for which woman sought the 
home. Here the policeman replaces the 
husband. And yet who has not seen 
with pity the loneliness of the homeless 
woman who contemplates spending the 


After twenty years she came to her 
parents without a cent of money. 


decline .of life without companionship 

or a nook of refuge from the tem- 

pestuous world? There comes a time 

in every life when the world is a 

battleground, or a jungle-wild; then 

one finds protection against the slings 

and arrows of outrageous fortune only in that place 

fortified by the love and faith and understanding of 

those who share one’s fortunes. Complex, cruel, modern 

civilization increases rather than diminishes the need 

for woman’s protection. And what else but a home may offer it? 
The shop and the school now supply the tools and materials for 

her work, whether of hardware or of the brain, which the home 

once provided. Yet who works successfully by tools alone? 

There must be a force other than muscular behind them. 

The worker must have incentive, encouragement, stimulation. 

Any dweller in a hall bedroom can tell us how senseless and 

routine work becomes, how numb the arm and dead the am- 

bition without admiration and appreciation. Where better gain 


= 


these than from that miniature kingdom wherein a woman reigns 
a princess royal, if not a queen? What institution may provide 
them better than a home? 

As Rilla Young said, wages instead of marriage may supply 
maintenance and food. But we still need shelter. ‘Wherever ] 
hang my hat,” goes the song, “is home, sweet home to me.” And 
wherever we shelter our heads from the sky, sunny or overcast, 
must be our actual home. When all other denotation passes from 
the name, we will call our rooftree home. It thus appears that 
woman’s need for shelter, for protection, and for those incentives 
that give zest to labor is best met, even today, by the home. 

Many in turn have been the domiciles of this home: wigwam, 
dugout, log-cabin, shanty, farmhouse, castle, chateau, tenement, 
flat. The form changes as the demands on it change. Since the ' 
modern woman demands products that are psychic rather than 
material in character, the home may take. a still different form. 
The scale of the house may be lessened. An apartment may supply 
those needs better than a castle. 

I am minded of a very modern home, perched on the edge of 
that Golden Bay of the West, a duplex apartment of seven rooms 
which meets every demand, aesthetic, mental, physical, that its 
family of four could make on it. There is exclusiveness furnished 
by its outside door, its private stair. There is beauty in the 
bare floors, the few pictures, the view of the garden from the 
dining-room. There is mental stimulation from the books and 
the conversation that adorns—how seldom it does that!—the 

evening meal. There is good food, simply 
prepared, served by the mistress of the house. 
It is an economic household. The mistress 
is also a wage-earner. She supports her 
mother and her two small nieces. Mother 
prepares the breakfast, which is individual. A 
charwoman prepares the vegetables and the 
meat. The mistress cooks the meal after work- 
ing hours, and the little nieces serve it and wash 
the dishes. A charwoman cleans once a week, 
and scrupulous neatness is enforced on every 
member of the family. How many mothers 
with a household of four people slave patiently 
fourteen hours a day and are yet unable to 
produce the restfulness, the protection, 
the inspiration that this small home 
offers? 

I have purposely discussed the 
home as if it contained no chil- 
dren. Most homes are not de- 
signed primarily as a nursery. The 
institution of the home, as we have 
known it, with its many rooms, its 
ideal of service, its complicated 
meals, its program of cooking, sew- 
ing, decoration, is not even adapted 
to the rearing of children. And I 
emphasize this home because it has 
been the ideal of the upper middle- 
class; and since all groups of society 
seek to imitate it as far as they may, 
it is the most far-reaching in its 
effects. Child-rearing is a special 
business, and, as such, requires a 
particular type of home. My pur- 
pose has been to justify the home 
economically, whether there were 
children or not. 

There is no question that a home that harbors a 
real family by which I mean at least three chil- 
dren, is economically justified. Though it extends 
to them no more than it does the grown-ups, shelter, 
protection and the tools and materials for the 
work of life, it not only serves more people but 
it serves them during their formative period when 
the value of this service is intensified a hundred- 

fold. That home also gives more to a woman because it enables 
her to satisfy her deepest instinct, motherhood. It is wrong to 
think that motherhood rests upon sacrifice. It is the greatest 
expression of self-assertion and self-interest. At the same time 
motherhood should not be a permanent claim for economic de- 
pendence. The woman who thinks maternity has released her 
from the necessity of making her home productive is like the 
soldier who expects to live off his country’s gratitude. 


Yes, without doubt, the home still (Continued on page 90) 
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Plutocrats and Pygmies 


How Mrs. Greenbie journeyed alone to see the Negritos in the 
interior of Luzon is told in this exceptionally attractive article. 


By MARJORIE BARSTOW GREENBIE 


AD I been an old-fashioned maiden, my story would have 
ended like the average novel with “Japanese Enchantments” 
and the sound of wedding-bells. But the paths of the world were 
bright before me; and there was still much to do and to see. So 
one silvery midnight I slipped out of Kobe, sending back over the 
little sparkling waves a thousand promises to return as soon as 
I had cast an eye on Manila. I never saw Japan again. From 
duty to duty and adventure to adventure I went on and on into 
the seas to the westward, till at last Sydney started east over the 
waters of the Pacific, and meeting again in New York on the 
other side of the globe, we proved once more that the world is 
round. But all this is quite another story. 

I had thought that Sydney’s white tropical garb which I watched 
on shore that night till it diminished and dissolved like a ghost 
in the moonlight was the last that I should see of America for a 
few days. But I was mistaken. There were still remnants of 
the Siberian expedition floating around the shores of Nippon, as 
I learned next day to my amusement. 

All day I had been sailing through the Inland Sea. It is a 
delicate sea, without substance or tangible reality, where the 
islands seem but drifts of cloud, and the water is liquid light 
and moving shadow. Over it all shimmered the infinite tender 
blue which in the atmosphere of misty Japan seems neither veri- 
table sky nor pure light. It is only a kind of disembodied soul 
of light, the ghost and lovely memory of what elsewhere is real. 

So I sailed on in a kind of dream, lost among clouds and 
shining appearances. I came to with a start. Here I was in the 
harbor of Nagasaki—a busy, shabby little seaport full of dis- 
reputable characters and the wreckage of European lives stranded 
here long since. Before me lay a smart gray transport. It 


seemed terribly real and very important, and reduced Japai. 
straightway to the dimensions of a dollhouse. Out of it swarme 

American doughboys, with a chatter of crisp, nasal, emphati 

speech, strange to ears long inured to British diphthongs and lost 
vowels. They stepped into sampans, and the sampans forthwith 
seemed to become peanut shells upon the waves, so huge wer¢ 
these invaders in toylike Japan. They attempted rickshaws, sitting 
in them awkwardly, tentatively, with an obvious dislike of bein; 
drawn around like a baby in a carriage. They tramped along the 
streets in companies till one feared lest their swinging arms might 
accidentally knock down a house or they might step on the whole 
population without seeing it. 

But Nagasaki was not taken by surprise. There over a tea- 
house was a swinging sign to welcome the visitors, and the 
hospitable inscription thereon was: “Ham and Eggs.” 

At Nagasaki we said good-by to Japan. Behind us the lovely 
hills melted like clouds into the sky as we sailed out into the 
sunset over a crimson sea. Before us the sky flamed like a promise. 
Next day we came into tropical waters, into a sea smooth and 
blue and languid, shining like silk beneath the shining sky. Great 
clouds touched with gray and amber slept upon the horizon 
and the water heaved idly and the boat moved like a lazy thing 
as if it could scarcely lift itself through the weight of water. 

The passengers on board were as usual pretty well divided 
between missionaries and poker-players. Here and there a single 
individual lounged lonesomely about, seeking distraction that would 
steer a safe course between the ranks of the sheep and the goats. 
One of these was the Younger Son. He was a lanky, pleasant, 
futile sort of Englishman who lived on a remittance from home 
and spent his days trying to devise some means of enlarging it. 
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I had known his wife in Japan. So when he came along and de- 
tached me from a band of missionaries, whispering, “Come with 
me. You look like the devil among the angels,” I hailed him as a 
friend; for he was, in his idle way, a good sort, well read, well 
bred and entertaining. 

His chief function in the plot of my story is that he introduced 
Percy the Plutocrat. Percy had a luxurious suite on board and 
was fabled to be enormously rich. He was a slim, blond English- 
man, with keen gray eyes and a manner alternately bored and 
intense. He spent his day before the shelves of books in the 
writing-room. Beginning at the top shelf, he was serenely reading 
to the bottom at the rate of about ten books a day. Once or twice 
he separated himself from these literary pursuits long enough to 
join the Younger Son and me in a promenade around the deck, 
on which occasions he said absolutely nothing. Now and then he 
would deposit himself in a steamer-chair next to mine, and watch 
me with eyes in which keenness gave way to dark brooding. But 
to all my efforts to be sociable he remained immune. 

“All is not gold that glitters,” I remarked to the Younger Son. 
“But I must say that his gold is the only brilliant thing about 
your friend the Plutocrat.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand him yet,” he answered. “He’s got 
something on his mind—a girl, I fancy. He is really a remarkable 
chap, quite amazing.” 


T this point the Plutocrat joined us and took the chair on 

the other side of me. He and the Younger Son began 
a discussion of the love-story in a novel they were reading, talking 
back and forth across me. The Younger Son was inclined to 
put on airs. On such occasions he always wore that look of 
profound and secret wisdom which matrimony seems to confer on 
some people. 

“Take my word for it, old chap,” said he. “A bachelor never 
understands these things. Wait till you’re married.” 

“Married!” The word seemed to galvanize Percy into life. 
He jumped up and began to pace back and forth. “Married— 
what do you mean by married?” 

“Oh, come now, Percy. Marriage is marriage,” said the Younger 
Son, laughing a little as if to ward off a scene. 

“And do you really think you know what marriage is—what 
heaven and hell and utter torture it can be under our system?” 

His words were coming now in a passionate torrent. “Suppose 
you have a lot—money, position, and all that, and ambition. 
You’ve got to marry up to it, especially if you have political 
aspirations. And all the while there’s a girl. She hasn’t any 
money, isn’t anybody, you know—dquite out of your set or class 
or whatever you call it. She lives in shabby little rooms of 
her own. You don’t know how it happened, but that place is 
home to you. It’s not passion—understand! There was passion 
once, but it’s all burnt out, and in its place has come kindness 
that is like charity in the Bible. It believes all things, hopes all 
things, endures all things. Your life is no longer your own. 
You think, you feel, you act, in terms of her. When you think, 
you are only holding mental conversations with her. When you 
feel, you see your heart reflected in her face. Another personality 
lives in your blood, moves in your soul. She’s getting old and 
thin—all the prettiness you cared about once is worn out. But 
you don’t care. She’s the book in which all the life of your youth 
is written—the hopes, the rapture, the passion; all its misery, 
repentance, and failure. She knows everything about you and 
understands. You know if you came to her door penniless, dis- 
graced, or drunk—she’d take you in. She is the only person in the 
world before whom you could break down and weep and not be 
ashamed. 

“Then the time comes when you say to yourself: ‘I must 
get married. I must stand for Parliament. I must found a 
family and leave my fortune to a son.’ And you look around for 
what the world calls a wife. You give her up. And it is like 
slow suicide, a daily rending of your whole self, fiber from fiber, 
nerve from nerve, flesh from flesh. You walk the streets to keep 
from going to her. You read book after book to keep—” 


E stopped suddenly and ended coldly: “There may not be 
priest or bell or book there, but I tell you that is marriage.” 

Dead silence fell. The Younger Son looked embarrassed. 
Percy walked back and forth. Fearing lest he should be regretting 
his outburst, I spoke of the book in his hand, and the conversation 
gradually slipped into more ordinary channels. But it remained a 
dialogue between the two men across me. When I rose to say good- 
night, I said: “I am afraid I have contributed little to the con- 
versation tonight.” 


—., 


Percy looked at me gravely. “I have been talking to you ajj 
evening,” he said. 

After that a strange friendship sprang up between us, at once 
formal and intimate. I first saw Manila over the walls his wealth 
built around me—before I graduated from the plutocracy into 
the society of the pygmies, and the most primitive life I knew ip 
all my wanderings. But he never again referred to the subject of 
that evening’s speech, except to remark once, gently and wistfully: 
“Tt is very hard to separate from one you have known a long, 
long time, isn’t it?” 

A day or two later we came into Manila. All morning we had 
been gliding through warm rains along the shores of lonely and 
verdant islands. About two o’clock we came to anchor in that 


beautiful harbor over which America still claims a protectorate. | 


Through a sheet of rain I looked forth on those low green shores 
with a warm sense of homecoming. A street-car grinding busily 
away into the wet shadow of palms, the dome of an old Spanish 
church, a blur and blot of rain—that was Manila. Around us on 
the rainbeaten waters lay schooners and gunboats, and through 
the mist the red bars of the American flag gleamed wanly. 

The boat had come alongside the pier, and out of the babel 
of voices rose accents long since grown strange to me, but potent 
to stir old memories of home. The American accent! I knew 
now what the British meant by that phrase. It was strange to 
hear one’s own speech almost as a foreign tongue; for in the 
Orient even Americans quickly fall into the British way of speak- 
ing, and only the Philippines maintain our speech in its native 
purity. But all around me now were American faces—real Amer- 
icans who had come directly to the islands on American transports 
years ago and were as blissfully ignorant of the social and linguistic 
usages of peoples not ruled by Uncle Sam as they might have been 
in their own little towns back home. Their nasal, humorous, un- 
polished speech was deliciously reminiscent of Ohio and Indiana. 
The old dock-hand looked like a ferry-man on the Hudson; and 
the man with the Filipino passport-agent talked like the keeper 
of a general store in a small Connecticut village. After my sojourn 
among the British, the manners of these Americans struck me 
as just a little rude, yet immensely kind and homelike. 

But this wasn’t the end of visible America—oh, no! The 
pier was crowded with multitudes of soft little brown things with 
American hair-cuts and the indescribable look of American loafers 
and dock-hands at home. There was among these little Filipinos 
a swagger, a gesture, which plainly said: “The Yankees have 
passed our way.” 


HE whole afternoon was consumed in the vexations of 
landing. As I waited for my share of the attentions of the 
passport-agent, I wondered where Percy was, and whether I should 
ever see him again. He was going on to Hongkong, I knew. 
He himself interrupted this revery. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked. “The ship is in harbor for 
several days, and I have rooms at the Manila Hotel.” 

“T have a room there, too,” I replied, “—at least, until I receive 
an offer of other hospitality.” 

He looked thoughtful, and walked away with an air of self- 
absorption. Later he returned. 

“I have a car outside,” hé said. “It will take you up to the 
hotel as soon as you can extricate yourself here.” 

“Are you coming?” I asked. 

“No, I have decided to stay on shipboard.” 

I suppose I looked surprised. For he went on: “I'd like to 
see a bit of you while I am here, dining and motoring and all 
that. I thought since you are alone, you might feel it embarrass- 
ing to be seen with me if I were staying at the hotel too. And 
I suppose you’d rather not arrive with me, either. So go along 
in the car, and I’ll find my way around there and dine with you 
if I may.” 

It was the kind of delicacy that one could expect only from 
a sophisticated person. I confess that in my simple innocence, 
I should never have thought of it. But I appreciated the fact 
that, in accordance with his own worldly-wise standard, he was 
playing the part of a gentleman. 

For the next few days I saw only so much of the Philippines as 
a very rapid motorcar would show me. Days and nights were 
made up of furious rushing and long dining, and the machinery 
of his wealth was like the whirling of the wheels of some great 
factory between me and the lazy streets and mossy walls and 
simple customs of Manila. Wealth and its ways are international. 
It is not through them that one comes close to any people. 

After dinner at the hotel we collected the Younger Son and a 
dowager, and went out to see Manila at night. As we sped 
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in narrow streets, beneath stone saints whose garments. had be- 
come gardens for the wind-blown seeds of flowers, past an old 
graveyard, dank and heavily green, where bones, of men long dead 
laid away in crypts one above another, were now sewed and 
sealed with the tendrils of moss—after which he deposited me at 
the hotel with an air of satisfaction. He had now shown me the 
town—and a fine confusion it was in my mind. The only out- 
standing moments in this rapid demonstration were those in which 
we tiptoed into the ward of a mission hospital for women and 
children. Why he chose to include this in the sight-seeing I do 
not know. He merely remarked: “I suppose I shall die some day, 
and compound for my sins by leaving many to one of these 
thing 2 ” 

The children were a spectacle to extract ‘gold from a miser. 
Most of them were simply suffering from starvation as a result 
of their parents’ ignorance of the kind of food necessary for little 
tots. There they lay—helpless little quivering lumps of brown 
flesh on little white beds in rows. Our path was lined with the 
somber eyes of these mites, set in hollows of their thin faces, 
almost like fires in skulls. For me they assumed an ethnological 
interest, for the variety of race and feature there was typical of 
the fusion of races that is going on all over the Pacific. One little 
maiden, sitting bolt upright, regarded us with contemplative almond 
eyes like a small Kwannon. Composure, dignity, and a kind of 
placid suffering were writ on the countenance of this upright lassie. 

“She is partly Chinese,” said the doctor. 

Next to her a little 
dark face glowed out 
of the pillow with a 
kind of exotic splendor. 
It was a Filipino face, 
enriched, enlivened, 
pointed up, more glow- 
ing, more strange. The 
black hair curled a 
little above big eyes 
that-had a curious light 
in them, vaguely sug- 
gestive to me of ex- 
pressions I had known 
well. 

“She is partly Ameri- 
can negro,” said the 
doctor. “That mixture 
often makes children 
of great personal 
beauty.” 

On the opposite side 
lay a child with a long 
face and a certain deli- 
cacy of hand and fea- 
ture. 

“She has Spanish blood,” said the doctor as he turned to go. 

The woman’s ward Percy was not allowed to visit. Whereupon 
he decided that I was not interested in it, either, and bundled me 
into the car again. As we rode home, the heavens and all the 
horizons round about were fired with a great and awful sunset. 
For here in the tropics there is no pensive and gradual decay of 
light, no twilight amenities, no pearly colorings, as in our northern 
lands. There is only a swift and awful conflagration as day crashes 
into darkness and the great clouds roll flaming across the very 
face of night. 

That evening, when I dined with Percy, he grew communicative 
and told me the story of his wealth. He was the second son of a 
modest country gentleman who gave him an excellent education 
but left his property to the eldest son. It was expected that 
Percy would either go into the church, find a sinecure position in 
the government, or set up some colonial enterprise too remote to 
sully the genteel escutcheon of his house. These alternatives were 
equally distasteful to Percy. While he was an undergraduate, he 
made a speech in a little debating club in which he and some of 
his fellows used to gather to air their opinions—the substance of 
which was that the first and most fundamental of crimes is 
poverty. The willingness of the average man to be poor, to sell 
his life into daily slavery for just enough to keep him going, is 
the soil in which all the wrong and oppression and thievery in the 
world flourishes. ‘The thing for each man to do,” he said “is to 
go after money—not a little money, mind you, but a lot of it. 
The world could yield every human being an adequate fortune 
if we’d only treat it right. As for me, I am going to get money. 
I am going to get so much while I am young that I'll never have 
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to think of it again, and can live out my life in peace. If you 
don’t meet and throttle this matter of finance at the outset, you 
are its slave for life.” 

There was a boyish audacity in the idea, but he had realized 
it in all the effort of his manhood. After disgracing his family !yy 
going “into trade” as a menial in a Scottish firm, he had saved and 
worked and bought shares. Now he owned that firm, and it ws 
one of the largest in the world. At thirty-nine he had succeeded. 


E should have been a happy man. But happiness is a 
blossom as capricious as love, and no man can tell in what 
soil it will take root. As I looked at his tense face, his keen but 
miserable eyes, his slightly trembling hand, I thought of the fres!i- 
ness, the pure boyish gayety of one I knew whose career hil 
blossomed along the highways of poverty and adventure that paid 
no homage and asked no alms of wealth. He looked like one wiio 
had put his very soul into the crucible that had drawn his guid 
from the world. 

Two days later Percy sailed out of Manila and out of my lie 
He was a man to touch the heart and pique the interest a: 
flatter the vanity of any girl. Yet I was relieved when he 
resigned me to more peaceable wanderings in humbler paths. He 
reminded me of the Turk’s conception of British progress. “Wir, 
shir—all by wheels; whiz, whiz—all by steam.” 

A day or two later I moved into one of the girls’ dormitories 
associated with the University of the Philippines. This was 
the beginning of that 
downward course froin 
plutocracy through the 
ranks of society which 
ultimately landed me 
among the pygmies in 
the mountains. My 
new abode was a quict, 
pretty place, whence | 
might explore the world 
at my leisure and gain 
some insight ‘into that 
cheerful coeducational 
life which is the best 
gift of Uncle Sam to 
these islands and the 
hope of the future 
republic of the Philip- 
pines. These dormi- 
tories are supported by 
various _ philanthropic 
and religious agencies, 
among them the Y. M. 
C. A., the Methodists, 
and the Catholic 
Church. 

The hostel in which I was lodged was much like any school 
dormitory at home, except that there was less “rough-housing” 
and “student activities.” It was full of soft brown kittenlike 
maidens who never seemed to scamper and scream along the 
corridors after the fashion of my own school-days, but who 
created an atmosphere of soft laughter and low, purring talk. 
They were not above little pranks, like stealing each other’s 
bananas at supper, and there was among them a variety of small 
feuds. But the external peace of the house remained unbroken. 
When I met these maidens pattering along the corridors in their 
kimonos on the way to a bath, or spluttering under the cold water 
in the big stone-floored lavatory, they used to smile shyly upon 
me, and their faces were like placid little forest pools with the 
glint of sunlight upon them. 

Some of the girls were still high-school lassies in the middy and 
skirt that form the standard school uniform in schools under Amer- 
ican tutelage. Some of them were demure young ladies in the 
University who wore the shoulder draperies and long trains of 
the Filipino costume and flirted delicately with invisible beings over 
the telephone. Usually these conversations were in English, and 
I would smile to hear the quaint phrases rippling along with a 
curious lack of accent which made it seem not our own emphatic 
speech at all, but some more melodious tongue. 

For a day or two after I arrived, all went well. Then one morn- 
ing we awoke to face a strike. A factory near by was offering 
higher wages, and the “boys” who ran the household machinery 
had all departed. Even my “boy,” who used to polish my floors 
by skating wildly around the room on two cloths attached to his 
two bare feet, was gone. The whole (Continued on page gz, 
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T was carnival night at Kircher’s. Under the splendor 

of clustered suns that changed gilt to gold the restaurant 
took on an aspect of lavishness that even the blasé considered 
blazon. Colored streamers of paper thrown from table to 
table, enmeshing the diners and dancers in a rainbow web; 
rubber bubbles bouncing from upstretched hand to up- 
stretched hand until a pinpoint or cigarette glow blighted 
their existences with small explosions; waiters opulent with 
tips from the tipsy, hurrying about with trays of silver- 
covered dishes and long-stemmed glasses; the fragile tinkle 
of glass on glass; the clatter of silver on china; the chatter of 
a multitude of hilarious merrymakers; the jazzy voice of the 
orchestra bravely cutting through and above it all—that was 
Kircher’s Carnival, the very choicest of a thousand and one 
Bacchanalian nights. 

At eight o'clock the lights were suddenly switched off, cast- 
ing the place into a half-dusk. A spotlight sent from the balcony 
to one corner of the dance-floor cut through the darkness with 
a tapering streak of white, and quiet suddenly fell, as if all that 
din had been smothered under a heavy blanket of expectancy. 

Then, from the darkness in the rear, and into the cone of 
dazzling light, came Miss Dolly Marelle and Mr. Roy Curtiss, 
Whirlwind Dancers, bowing in acknowledgment of the greeting 
plaudits and beginning their dance—a twirling, whirling, swirling 
dance that terminated when Mr. Curtiss flung his partner upon 
his shoulder and spun with her until their faces became a spread- 
ing blur to those who watched them. Then the lights flared up 
again; and bowing, and blowing kisses from their palms, the 
Whirlwind Dancers withdrew amid a storm of applause. 

In the six-foot-square closet that served her as a dressing- 
room, Miss Dolly Marelle, her face flushed scarlet,- her small 
bosom heaving with her recent exertions, crumpled into a chair, 
pressing her cold finger-tips to her throbbing temples. She was 
like a bisque marionette, with her careful make-up lending per- 
fection to her delicate features and her body so small and frail 
and yet so full of gracious curves. Her hair had sprung some 


f its pins, and now a soft brown curl or two dangled down 
against the whiteness of her bare shoulders. 

“Oh-h-h!” she murmured, swaying from side to side, her eyes 
pinched shut and her nether lip caught between her teeth, “I 
got another one!” 
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Mr. Roy Curtiss, who had followed her into the room, stood 
with his back against the closed door, mopping his beaded 
face with a silk handkerchief. He regarded her, his brows 
pulled together in a frown, his lips pursed to a thin line of 
impatience. 

“Humph!” 

She looked up, her eyes still drooping with the exquisite 
pain that jabbed her temples. “Aint it the limit?” she said, 
a moan in her words. “The second one this week. The— 
the second one! 

“It’s that last spin that does it, Roy. Before my operation, 
it—it didn’t bother me; but since then it just—gets me. Just 
like you’d stab hatpins in my head; that’s how it feels.” 

He buried his hands deep into his trousers pockets, shaking 
his head from side to side. 

“If I don’t play in the toughest luck!” he said with a wry 
twist of his lips. “Just when I was about to ask Kircher for 
a new contract with more money, you get these crazy headache 
spells. First that appendicitis and a three-week lay-off, and now 
these spells that make you dance like a wooden Indian! It’s 
tough; that’s all.” 

She looked at him quickly, the stab of his words more keen 
than the pain in her temples. 

“Why, Roy, you—you talk like I do it on purpose. 
knew how I suffered—” 

“You got me all wrong, Dolly,” he said, softened a bit by the 
appeal in her eyes. “I’m not blaming you for anything. It’s 
just tough luck; that’s all. But clucking my tongue over you 
isn’t going to help us any. The thing to do is to go to a doctor—” 

“T did go. He said it’s nothing but weakness from that oper- 
ation. When I get real strong again. I wont get ’em any more.” 

“And meanwhile why couldn’t he give you something to take 
when you get one of those spells?” 

At his question her breath suddenly caught in her throat, and 
her eyes widened with sudden terror. 

“He—he says there’s nothing to take for it, Roy. Just a— 
a rest is all I need when I get one. You know how they always 
pass away between our first and second dance. You know how 
they always do when—when I’m left alone to rest awhile.” 

He shook his head doubtfully. “It seems to me that he could 
give you something that would—” 
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“Those powders and things don’t do me no (3 2 
good,” she broke in. “Didn’t I try ‘em? A—a 4° /” 
rest is all I need. Just leave me alone awhile. 

T'll be all right by the time of our next dance—I promise 
you.” The moan still sang through her words, and her 
brown eyes were pleading. “Just leave me alone awhile, / 
Roy dear.” l 

He shrugged. “All right, Dolly. But for the love of 
Mike, try to brace up: If we make a poor showing tonight, 
with this carnival on, we can kiss a new contract good-by.” 

She tiptoed to the door that he had closed behind him, 
and with her ear to the panel, listened for his retreating foot- 
steps. In a second they were swallowed up by the raucous 
din that came from the café. With trembling fingers she 
turned the key and hung a coat over the doorknob so that the 
keyhole was covered. Then she tiptoed to her dressing-table 
and dropped heavily into the chair that stood before it, for 
a moment staring sightlessly before her, into her own unsee- 
ing eyes that stared back at her from the mirror. 

“Qh-h-h!” she moaned. “Every night this week I—I've 
done it!” 

Presently she took her beaded bag from the table and opened 
it, foraging among its contents. With the key that she se- 
cured she unlocked one of the small drawers before her, pull- 
ing it open, revealing its contents—the steel hypodermic needle, 
gleaming and glittering in the light, the brown bottle with 
the skull and crossbones on its label leering up at her. She 
hesitated, shuddered, made to close the drawer again; but a 
sudden stab of pain sent her hand to her head, and when she 
lowered it, she took the bottle from the drawer. She shook it, but 
there was no responsive sound of shaken liquid. She shook it 
again, holding it close to her ear; then she removed the cork and 
overturned the bottle. A drop or two fell into her palm. 

She remembered now that last night she had discovered that 
her supply was very low. She 
had visited her doctor that 
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(> dropped before his searching gaze. ‘“You—yvyou 
win’ ~—shave a prescription, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed,” he said seriously. “I have a pre- 
scription, all right. But we aren’t supposed to hand out mor- 
phia like liniment.” 

Terror crept upon her again, and she tried to hide it by a 
show of indignation. ‘A prescription is all you need. I—ask 
the boss!” 

“I’m the boss.” 

“Oh!” 

He smiled. “I’m boss, clerk and everything here.” 

She extended a tremulous hand. “If—if you don’t want 
to fill it for me, why—” 

“T didn’t say I wouldn’t fill it. According to the law, I 
suppose, I could fill it without question. But I happen to 
have heard of the doctor who gave you this—and sometimes 
there’s a higher law than the statutes, miss.” 

There was something soothing about the blue eyes that met 
hers across the counter, a boyish wistfulness and frankness 
that changed terror to shame. She hung her head, her lips 
trembling. 

“I know a lot about this Doctor Shodd. They come in here 
all the time with prescriptions from him. But they don’t look 
like you. They’re different.” 

She shrank back from his repetition of the word “they.” 
There was something horrifying about that word. 

“They!” she repeated involuntarily. 

“Dope-fiends,” he said. ‘Sometimes we call them rainbow- 
chasers, because they—” 

“Oh!” The word came wrapped in a sob. “You don’t think—” 
“T don’t think you're that kind,” he said, shaking his head 


ey 


slowly. ‘They don’t all of them take dope so they can chase 
rainbows. They don’t begin that way. Sometimes, for pain—” 


“If you knew what pain!” she groaned, throwing her hands to 
her head. “If you knew!” 
“Headaches?” he asked 





afternoon, and he had given 
her another prescription. It 
was in her bagy She closed 
and locked the drawer, and 
throwing a light cloak about 
her shoulders, crossed to the 
door and opened it, peering 
through the crack and into the 
hall beyond. Roy was not in 
sight. Breathlessly she slipped 
from the room, hurried down 
the hall to the side exit, and 
out into the moist chill of the 
autumn night. 

She walked eastward—down 
the dark cross-town street to 
Sixth Avenue, stopping pres- 
ently before a drugstore at the 
corner. She entered, and 
waited until the solitary cus- 
tomer had made his purchase 
and departed before she 
handed her prescription to the 
white-jacketed young man be- 
hind the counter. 

“T want this filled right 
away, please,” she said. 

“Yes, miss.” He unfolded 
the slip of paper; and as he 
glanced at it, a frown jerked 
his brows together. He looked 
up at her searchingly. “Is this 
for you?” 

The sudden chill of terror 
which she had so often known 
of late seized her, but she 
shook it off before she made 
reply. “Why—yes,” she re- 
plied with an effort toward 
composure. “I—I'll wait for 
it.” 

He made no move to leave. 
“T suppose you know that this 











gently. 

She nodded, her fingers 
buried in her soft brown hair, 
her eyes closed and the long 
lashes trembling. 

“Will you let me give you 
something for it? Will you 
take it if I fix it up for you 
now?” 

Again she nodded; and when 
he motioned to her to follow 
him, she obeyed dully. In the 
rear of the shop he brought 
up a chair for her, and she 
dropped weakly into it. She 
watched him as through a haze 
while he walked about the nar- 
row room, selecting several 
jars from among the rows of 
them on the shelves, measur- 
ing out parts of their contents 
into a tumbler. When he 
brought the glass to her, she 
drained it withgut hesitation. 

“That ought to help you,” 
he said, taking the glass from 
her and perching himself on a 
high stool before her. “It’s 
a mixture of caffeine and phen- 
acetin. What you want to do 
now is to go right home and 
get a good sleep.” 

“T can’t,” she murmured. 

“You-can’t? Must you— 
perform some place tonight?” 

“IT gotta dance again at 
twelve. I—TI can’t lay off to- 
night.” 

“Where do you dance?” he 
asked. 

“Kircher’s. I’m Dolly Mar- 
elle.” 

He nodded. “I thought you 








is morphia?” he said. 


looked familiar. I guess I saw 


Her eyes wavered and Breathlessly she slipped from the room, to the side exit. you there once.” 
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She jumped suddenly to her feet, swaying slightly as she 
fastened her cloak about her shoulders. “I gotta go back now. 
Roy will be looking for me.” 

“Roy?” 

“My dancing partner—Roy Curtiss.” 
again. “Oh! If—if he knew!” 

“About your coming here you mean?” 

“About what I came here for! Oh!” 
back of the chair for support. “Oh!” 

“He needn’t ever know,” he said quietly. “You aren’t ever 
going to use that stuff again, Miss—Miss Dolly.” 

She dropped back into her chair, her face hidden in her hands. 
“J—I will. I know I will. I know it!” 

“Why do you know it?” 

She made no answer. Sitting there, bowed by her sorrow, her 
dread, her face still shielded from his view by her small white 
hands, she was like a drooping, shaken flower. 

“Why do you know it?” he repeated. 


Terror leaped to her eyes 


Her hand sought the 


HE raised herself suddenly, her cloak slipping from her 

shoulders, her face, grotesquely rouged and penciled for the 
withering glare of the spotlight, lifted to him, slashed with tears, 
distorted with passionate grief. 

“IT know! Iknow! I—I’ve tried it!” Out of the very depths 
of her misery she spoke, her voice breaking with sobs. ‘“I—lI’ve 
tried it, I tell you. At first I only used it when I was in pain. 
Such pain! After my first dance I got it—like knives in my 
head. And always one injection cured it—like—like the doctor 
said it would. You—you don’t know what pain it cured; you 
don’t know. It didn’t make me sleepy—it didn’t put me to 
sleep. Just the little part of a grain I took, and—and I could 
dance—oh, I could dance so wonderful then! If I didn’t take 
it, I couldn’t go on with my second dance, and—and Roy, he—” 

“But surely, Miss Dolly, your partner isn’t so inconsiderate 
that he expects—” 

“He isn’t—inconsiderate,” she defended. “But—but you 
can’t blame him for—for getting mad if—if I keep him from 
success.” 

His mouth tightened, and a glint came into his eyes. “And 
so,” he said slowly, “because he ‘gets mad’ at you for being 
sick, you’ve been taking that dope.” He paused. “But sup- 
pose you had something else to cure those headaches—” 

“No—no!” She fell to trembling, her words coming through 
castanet teeth. “That was at first. At first I only took it 
when I had that pain—so I could dance. That—that was only 
at first.” Her eyes widened with the horror she was about to 
reveal, and her throat grew husky. “But now I—every night 
r—every night—I—I gotta. Every night, or I get—” The 
words choked in her throat. 

Donen long has it been since—since you began this, Miss 
rs) y ” 


“Two months—ever since my operation. I had a operation 


for appendicitis, and—and when I began to dance again, I— 
I was weak. I went to Doctor Shodd, and he—he—” 
“T know.” 
She fell back, exhausted from the effort of her 
labored speech, her arms hanging limply at her sides. 





That was Kircher’s Carnival, the very choicest of a thousand and one Bacchanalian nights. 
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“I—I’m gone now. I—I need it, now.” 

“You imagine that, Miss Dolly. You could stop it in a second, 
if you put your mind to it. Why, you—you’re just a beginner, 
with the little bit you take.” 

“No—no!” 

“Just a beginner, I tell you. It wouldn't be anything for you 
to shake it off. Why, I’ve known them to be so bad they take 
as much as fifteen and twenty grains every day, and they get 
cured of it. It’s hard then, terribly hard, but they do it.” 

“TI—couldn’t—” 

“Tt’s all in the mind, Miss Dolly. If you think you can’t stop 
it, you never will. With a beginner like you, taking such a little 
bit as you do, it isn’t the stuff so much as the idea. If you could 
see what I’ve seen, Miss Dolly—if you could see the horrible 
wrecks that come in here all hours of the day and night, asking 
for dope,—morphine, cocaine, heroin, laudanum, all the different 
kinds of stuff they use—if you could just see them, Miss Dolly, 
with their wasted bodies and their twitching hands and faces, 
you'd say you'd never, never, never use the stuff again.” 

“Oh, my God!” 

“T don’t want to throw a scare into you, Miss Dolly. I’m 
telling you this because it’s the truth, and I want you to stop it 
before it’s too late. Many of them, poor things, began the way 
you are—just a little bit each day to ease some kind of pain. 
They didn’t begin as—as rainbow-chasers.” 

“Oh—my God!” 

“You gotta stop it right now, Miss Dolly. You gotta use all 
your will-power—forget that you ever used the stuff. If you 

keep on, in a year from now you'll be taking ten times as much 

as you are now, and you'll be beginning to look like those—” 

“Oh—-no—” 

“You will, if you keep it up. That stuff doesn’t really cure 
your headaches. It just deadens it awhile, and then it comes 
back just twice as bad. What you need is a good tonic, Miss 
Dolly—something to make you real strong again. You gotta 
fight your desire for—for morphine. You—” 

“T have,” she cried, her voice rising to the edge of hysteria. 
“T have fought against it. When I saw I was wanting it even 
—even when I didn’t have a headache, wanting it every night, 
I got scared and I tried to—to fight it off. But I couldn’t— 
I couldn’t—” 

“You could,” he cut in firmly. “You just thought you 
couldn’t. You've just got to, Miss Dolly. Do you want to 
keep on till you’re nothing but a twitching skeleton? Do you 
want to keep on till you’re as bad as—” 

“No! No—no!” 

“Then you gotta quit it now. Now—before it’s too late. 
I’m going to give you something to take whenever you get a 
headache, and a tonic to build you up so you wont get any 

more headaches. Will you take them, Miss Dolly?” 

} From the front of the store came an-impatient tap- 

ping. He left her huddled there in her chair, and an- 

swered the summons of the customer. When he returned, 
she had risen, her cloak again fastened about her, and 
was leaning weakly back against the wall. She had 


--@ powdered the tear-stains from her face and had 
rearranged her tumbled hair; and now a faint smile 
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He took her cold, moist 
hands in his and answered her smile, his teeth 
flashing whitely. 

“Now you're sensible,” he said. “I’ve got your stuff 
all wrapped up and waiting for you out there. The white 
medicine you take in a little water whenever you get a 
headache, and the red medicine in the big bottle is a tonic 
you take before every meal. You'll find the directions on 
the labels. Will you take them regular?” 

She nodded. “I promise to. But—but I want my—my 
prescription—” 

“Your prescription!” 

“J—I want it filled,” she said. “I—I promise not to use it 
—but—but I want it filled. I—” 

He regarded her sternly. “I wont fill it for you.” 

“Then give me back the prescription,” she said, her eyes 
frankly pleading. “I’m gonna fight against it; I promise you 
Iam! But I—I want it in case—” 

“There mustn’t be any ‘in case’.” 

“T want it. You don’t have to fill it. 
tion and—” 

“And you'll have it filled some other place, eh?” he said 
rather harshly. He paused, piercing her with his gaze. “I 
haven’t any right to hold this prescription from you, or I 
would. If you want me to, I'll fill it for you. But I’m warn- 
ing you, Miss Dolly, that if you ever use the stuff again, even 
once more, you—you're gone. You've got a battle to fight that 
will be hard only if you think it’s hard. With the stuff laying 
where you can get at it, it will be harder.” 

“TH never use it.” 

“You're gone if you do,” he repeated with a grave shake of his 
head. “I warn you.” He took her arm and led her to the front 
of the store. “Wait here, and I'll fill it for you.” 

She waited for him, absently reading the labels on the uniform 
A sudden glow of happiness warmed 
her, glozing her eyes and tightening her throat. She felt that her 
battle was already won—that there would be no battle! She 
would never use that—that stuff again She found herself 
spelling out the reversed lettering on the front window pane: 
“William C. Henshaw, Apothecary.” Within her rose an over- 
whelming gratitude to this tall, broad-shouldered young pharmacist 
whose cheeks were so boyishly pink, whose eyes were so boyishly 
frank and expressive, whose voice was so soft and yet so firm and 
penetrating Never use it again, never, never— 

“Here you are, Miss Dolly.” 

She started at the sound of his voice, turning to him. 

“T—I can’t ever thank you enough,” she said, taking from him 
the package he extended. “I—I—” 

“T don’t want any thanks, Miss Dolly. AU I ask is that you 
remember what I have told you tonight. I—I hope you'll drop 
in sometime and let me know how you're getting along.” 

“T will,” she said, placing her hand in his. “I'll come back 
when I can tell you I—I’ve won.” 

“T hope so. Good night, Miss Dolly.” 

Outside, she hesitated a moment, breathing deeply of the cool 
air that fanned her feverish cheeks, her head thrown back. Far, 
far above her the black hood of night was punctured by millions of 
twinkling lights. 

“T’ll never use it again,” she whispered. 
Never, never, never—” 


Just give the prescrip- 


“For your sake, Roy. 


HE passing weeks brought new strength to Dolly Marelle, 
new color to her cheeks, new lights to her eyes, new happi- 
ness to her heart. Several times each evening she sat before her 
dressing-table at Kircher’s; before the locked drawer that held the 
steely needle and the grim-labeled brown bottle. But not once did 
she unlock that drawer, or even feel a moment’s desire to do so. 
And because it was there, that fascinating poison, so easily ac- 
cessible, she felt that her victory was the more complete, that 
the old desire would never again come upon her. 

She was thinking of that victory now as she peered into her 
mirror, cold-creaming the rouge from her face. She noted with 
a rise of warming happiness that her cheeks, devoid of rouge, were 
no longer sallow and pasty, that her lips were full and firm and 
like ripe cherries ready to be plucked. 

She finished her toilet—it was half after twelve, and her 
midnight performance was over—, changing her clinging, shimmer- 
ing gown for a tailored suit and pinning a velvet turban over her 
curls. She was about to leave the room when, acting on a sudden 
thought, she walked back to her dressing-table, and securing the 
key from her bag, unlocked the forbidden drawer. She took 
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“> the needle and the bottle in her hand and stood gaz- 
ce ing at them—this time with eyes that held no suffer- 
ing nor terror. They were shining with happiness. 

Why should she keep these terrible things that no longer 
meant temptation to her? She had won—won! There was 
no lure, no insidious fascination, to them for her any more. 
She would conceal them in her bag and on her way home drop 
them into some refuse can. Roy was in conference with Mr. 
Kircher regarding a renewal of contract and would not leave 
with her tonight. She would throw them away. 


VEN as she heid them, mocking them with the very 

smile that was on her lips and in her eyes, she heard the 
door suddenly open, and through the mirror saw Roy crossing 
the threshold. A spasm of fear raced through her, tingling at 
her scalp, and her throat closed upon a quick-drawn breath. 
She spun round to face him, leaning back against the table, 
her hands behind her. 

“Dolly, I got the greatest news ever! I just—” He 
stopped, his glee dropping from him at sight of her cold face. 
“Why—why, what’s the matter?” 

“Roy, how—how you scared me! You—you oughtn't to 
rush in that way—without knocking. You—” 

He threw back his head and laughed. “Is that all! Gee, 
I thought you had the horrors or something. Phew!” 

Her lips parted in what she meant to be a smile. The bottle 
and needle behind her were burning into her palms. 

“What—what was it you wanted to tell me, Roy? 
the good news? Did—did Kircher—” 

“He sure did! It’s all fixed up, signed and everything. I told 
him about the Little Parisienne offer, and he came across in a jifiy. 
Twice as much as we was getting. Twice as much!” 

“Oh! Aint that grand!” 

“You know what I promised the other day, when you put the 
wedding-bells proposition up to me. You know what I said. If 
I put this deal across, I says, I’m game for anything. And I 
put it across, all righty.” He held out his arms to her. “Well, 
aren’t you gonna give me a kiss?” 

Trembling seized her, and her lips twitched when she made 
to smile. She was like a cornered animal, quivering back against 
the table with her hands behind her, her fingers, closed about the 
dreadful things that Roy must never see, vainly fumbling to find 
the knob of the drawer. She tried to subdue her growing panic, 
to keep it, at least, from her eyes. And there was Roy, his arms 
extended to her, waiting somewhat anxiously for her to come into 
his embrace. 

With a very great effort she pulled upon her strength and 
rushed with frantic suddenness into his arms, raising her 
lips to his. She knew that he must feel her trembling, and she 
trembled the more for it. She saw the look of perplexity that 
came into his eyes as he looked down at her, the frown that 
creviced his brow when she did not’ raise her arms to him. But 
he said nothing, asked her nothing. She watched him, fascinated, 
as he looked away from her, over her head—and into the mirror 
behind her. Into the mirror! 

She sprang back from his loosened embrace and stood swaying 
without support in the center of the room. For a moment he 
was silent, as if he doubted what the mirror had fiashed to him, 
his black eyes worried with uncertainty as he regarded her. 

“Dolly,” he said finally, coming toward her, “what is that 
you're hiding from me? What are you doing with that—that—”’ 

She shrank back from his approach, her eyes all iris now, and 
her trembling lip drawn. “It’s—it’s nothing, Roy. Nothing, I 
tell you! Nothing—” 

He held out his hand. There was now no uncertainty in hi: 
narrowed eyes—instead, the grim hardness of knowledge. ‘Dolly. 
give me that needle.” She made no move. “Give it to me, 
I say!” 

“No, Roy! No, no, no—” The words rose to shrieks as he 
caught her arms and slowly but irresistibly drew them from 
behind her. “Oh-h-h—” 

He pried open her rigid fingers and read the glaring label on 
the bottle—stared a moment at the needle that lay in his palm 
She watched him, her bosom scarcely rising and falling with her 
abated breath. 

“So!” said Roy. “So!” 
has this been going on?” 

She did not answer; she did not move. 
the wall, she might have been turned to stone. He walked to the 
dressing-table and placed the bottle and needle atop it. Thrice 
he circled the room before he paused (Continued on page 88 
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again before her. He 
coolly. 

“Tonight wasn’t the first time I found 
you acting queer,” he said quietly. “But 
God knows, I didn’t expect—this.” He 
paused a moment, passing his hand across 
his sleek black hair to recover his even- 
ness of tone. “Of course,” he went on, 
“you—you understand that this ends 
everything. You know that, of course. 
You must’ve known that if I ever found 
out about it, we'd have to—split up. It’s 
better now than after we was—was—” 

She found voice now, and the use of 
her numbed senses. “Roy, you—you 
don’t mean—” 

“Don’t I, though? You think I’m 
gonna tie myself up for life with a—a 
rainbow-chaser? How long do you think 
you're gonna last as a dancer? How long 
do you think you’re gonna last? I—I’m 
through with you. Kircher can bust his 
contract if he wants to, or he can take 
me or you with a new partner. I’m 
through.” 

“Roy!” She took the single step that 
separated them; and as her arms found 
resting place on his shoulders, she crum- 
pled forward, clinging to him. “Roy, 
you—you don’t understand! I’m cured— 
cured. For over a month I haven't used 
it. I swear to you, Roy—for over a 
month. I was going to throw it away. 
Tonight I was going to—on the way 
home. I don’t use it any more—I'll 
never use it any more. JI—I—” 

He shook his head slowly. “Nothing 
doing, Dolly. Once a rainbow-chaser, al- 
ways a rainbow-chaser. I’ve seen enough 
of ’em to know.” 

“Oh!” She drew back from him, sud- 
denly conscious of a great physical re- 
pulsion. “Oh!” 

“They all swear off—till the next time. 
I’m sorry, kid, but—but nothing doing.” 

This time she did not try to stop him 
as he walked to the door; but long after 
he had passed out, she stood staring at 
the grained panel of the door. Needles 
of pain were stabbing her throbbing tem- 
ples, and she reeled with a sickening 
vertigo. She turned and walked to her 
dressing-table, dropping weakly into the 
chair before it. 


regarded her 


E blue-gray murk of November twi- 
light had fallen upon Sixth Avenue. 
Dolly Marelle, pausing a fearful moment 
in the doorway of Henshaw’s Pharmacy, 
saw an oblong of yellow light marking the 
entrance to the prescription room in the 
rear. She entered, softly closing the door 
behind her, and with faltering steps 
crossed the outer store to the lighted 
doorway. Within the room William Hen- 
shaw stood before the high desk, stirring 
vigorously into a copper mug, so intent 
upon his work that it was several mo- 
ments before he became aware of her 
presence. Before him, at the back of the 
desk, stood a small silver frame, and in 
it was a picture of herself—an “art 
study,” smiling, dimpled, bright-eyed— 
Dolly Marelle as she was. At sight of 
it a small cry of pain escaped her, and 
she leaned weakly against the door-frame. 
He heard her and looked up. 
“Miss Dolly!” he cried, staring at her. 
“Why—Miss Dolly!” 
He came to her, supporting her with a 
firm arm as he led her back into the room 


and let her gently down into a chair. She 
sat there, a huddled, quivering figure, 
masking her face with thin white fingers. 

“Miss Dolly,” he said softly, bending 
over her, “tell me what’s the matter.” 

She did not reply at once, and when 
she spoke, it was through her fingers, the 
hot tears flowing over her words. 

“I—I didn’t want to—to come back. 
I—oh, I tried so hard not to—not to 
come back—like this. I—TI tried to get 
a prescription, but my doctor—isn’t there 
any more. I—I didn’t know where to go, 
and—and I have to have some.” She 
lifted her face to him and raised her 
clasped hands entreatingly. ‘“J—I have 
to have it now, Mister—Henshaw; I 
have to! Wont you give me some— 
without a—a prescription? Wont you, 
Mister Henshaw?” 

He was silent, gazing down at her 
pityingly. He took her hands, patting 
them soothingly. 

“Miss Dolly, I—” 

Her frantic appeal cut in upon his 
words. “Wont you, please—please? I—I 
gotta have some, I tell you. I—I'll die 
if I don’t have some. I’m not a little 
user no more, Mister Henshaw; I—I’m 
a rainbow-chaser now. A rainbow-chaser! 
Once a rainbow-chaser, always a rainbow- 
chaser, he says, and—and that’s what I 
am! In lessn two weeks, ever since I 
begun using it again, I used up the—the 
whole bottle you gave me. The whole 
bottle—every drop! Twice a day I—I 
been using it, and—and now it’s all gone 
and I gotta have some more. Wont you 
sell me some, Mister Henshaw? Wont 
you, please—” 

“Now, now, Miss Dolly. Don’t get 
excited that way. I didn’t say I wouldn't. 
I—I just want to talk to you first. I 
didn’t say I wouldn't.” 

“T don’t want you to—to talk to me 
about it. I—I can’t stand it. I know 
what you'll say. You—you don’t know 
how hard I tried not to come here—to 
see you again. I know what you'll say. 
But it’s too late now. You said that 
night if—if I ever used it again, I was 
gone. You—” 

“I said that if you—” 

“And I have, I tell you—every drop 
of ‘it in less’n two weeks. Twice a day 
I—” 

“Listen, Miss Dolly.” He dropped to 
one knee before her, trying to hold her 
gaze. “Don’t you remember that I told 
you that with a beginner like you it was 
only your mind that made you think you 
had to have it? Didn’t—” 

“T know. I know. I did win for a 
while, and—and then, I—I went back. 
I didn’t care—didn’t want to win. I—” 

“Now, wait! Didn't I tell you that 
night that you only needed it because you 
thought you did? Didn’t I say that 
with such a little amount as you took 
that it wasn’t the morphia itself that 
had hold of you, but the idea—the fear 
—that you had to have it? Didn't I 
say—” 

“But I took more—twice as much. 
Every day I—” 

“Just a minute, Miss Dolly. 
you gave it up for a while. It wasn’t 
hard to do, was it? It wasn’t as hard 
as you thought it’d be when you were 
here that night?” 

“It wasn’t hard. But then something 


You say 


happened, and—and I didn’t care any 
more. I began—” 

“What happened, Miss Dolly?” 

She drew back, her body suddenly 
tense. “I—I can’t tell you!” 

“Never mind that,” he said quickly; 
and a look came into his eyes that told 
her that he knew. “But you stopped 
using it for a while, and you didn’t find it 
a bit hard to do. That proves what I’ve 
been telling you—that with a beginner 
like you, it’s all in the mind. And what 
proves it even more, Miss Dolly, is that 
after you stopped using it that time, you 
—you never used it again, Miss Dolly!” 


HE threw back her head with a gesture 

of utter weariness. “Oh, can’t you 
understand? The whole bottle, I told 
you; I used the whole bottle you gave 
me since—that time—”’ 

“Yes, Miss Dolly; but you havent 
used morphia. That—that was water 
I gave you!” 

She gave a hard little laugh that ended 
in a sob. “Water! Look at me! Look 
at me! Do I look like I been using 
water?” 

“You look pale and weak; that’s all. 
And that’s from worry and fear and sleep- 
less nights. Water is what you’ve been 
using—not morphia. It’s all in your 
mind I tell you. You don't think I'd 
have given you that poison, Miss Dolly? 
You!” 

Even in her daze, she heard the adora- 
tion in that last accented word. She fell 
forward, her face buried in her hands. 

“Oh—oh!” 

“Water is what I put in that bottle, 
Miss Dolly,” he repeated, his face close 
to hers. “Just plain filtered water from 
that big jar there. You mustn't be afraid 
any more; you must believe me, Miss 
Dolly.” He paused, taking her wrists and 
uncovering her streaming face. ‘You be- 
lieve me, don’t you, Miss Dolly? You 
know that I tell you nothing but the 
truth when I—I love you as much as I 
do. I—I oughtn’t to tell you that, Miss 
Dolly—but ever since you came into 
my life that night, I—I loved you.” 

She was silent, looking at him with all 
her eyes. Two dabs of red had sprung 
from the pallor of her cheeks. His puls- 
ing hands had closed about her fingers; 
and through them lifeblood seemed to 
flow. to her. 

“If—if you'll only trust me and do 
what I say, in just a little while you'll 
be as strong as ever, Miss Dolly. All 
you need is a good long rest, with plenty 
to eat and plenty of sleep. That’s all 
you need. A place somewhere out in 
the country where you can take it easy 
—and—and forget.” 

“Mr. Henshaw, I—I—” 

“That’s all you need now, Miss Dolly 
—a good rest. I know a family out on 
Long Island where I used to board every 
vacation when I was going to college. 
A couple of months out there in the open 
air, and—and you'll be as good as new. 
And Miss Dolly, if—if you’d let me, I—I 
could come down there every Sunday 
to see—how you were getting along. If 
—if I arrange it for you, will you go 
there for a while, Miss Dolly?” 

She met his gaze, and her eyes were 
twilight. 

“Y-yes,” she said, “I—I’ll go.” 
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The lovely hands of 
Mary Nash 
posed especially for Cutex. 
Miss Nash is an enthusiastic 
user of Cutex. She says:— 
“Tdon'tseehow levertolerated 
having my cuticle cut. Cutex is 
so easy to use, so quick, and 
makes my natls look so much 


better. Theyarereallylovely.”’ 
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Well kept hands— 


a national characteristic 
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This photograph, posed by a well- 
known New York man especially 
for Cutex, shows the grooming that 
is characteristic of the cultivated 
American. 
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Americans known by the grooming of their finger nails 


grain it was good teeth. This 
was due less to natural ex- 
cellence than to the fact that 
American dentistry was the best 
in the world. 


And so, also, today the reputation of 
American hands depends less on their 
native beauty than on the fact that prac- 
tically all Americans of refinement take 
good care of their nails. 


Yet even Americans have not always 
enjoyed this reputation. Once most of us 
—even very particular people—didn’t 
bother much about our nails. Manicur- 
ing was too slow, tedious and even dan- 
gerous because there was no way of re- 
moving the dead cuticle except by cutting. 


But now we remove the cuticle simply 
and safely without cutting with Cutex 
Cuticle Remover, a harmless liquid which 
simply takes off the ugly, dead cuticle as 
soap and water take off dirt, leaving a 


beautifully even nail rim. Then with the 
Cutex Nail White—a snowy- whiteness 
under the tips: with the Cutex Polishes 
—a jewel-like shine on the nails, and, in 
only about ten minutes, the manicure is 
complete and perfect. 


To give your nails the grooming that 
present-day standards require: 


First, the Cuticle Remover. Dip the 
orange stick wrapped in cotton into the 
bottle of Cutex and work around the nail 
base, gently pushing back the cuticle. 
Wash the hands; then, when drying them, 
push the cuticle downwards. The ugly 
dead cuticle will simply wipe off. 


Then the Nail White. This is to re- 
move stains and to give the nail tips that 
immaculate whiteness without which 
one’s nails never seem freshly manicured. 
Squeeze the paste under the nails directly 
from the tube. 


Finally the Polish. A delightful, jewel- 


like shine is obtained by using first the 
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paste and then the powder, and burnish- 
ing by brushing the nails lightly across 
the hand. Or you can get an equally love- 
ly lustre, without burnishing, by giving 
the nails a light coat of the Liquid Polish. 


Try a Cutex manicure today. You will 
be amazed to see how cleanly the Cuticle 
Remover takes off the ragged edges, and 
what a smooth nail rim it leaves. You 
will be pleased with the immaculate beauty 
of your nail tips and with the delicate 
sheen of your nails. 


_Cutex manicure sets come in three 
sizes. The“ Compact” 60c; the “ Travel- 
ing” $1.50; the “Boudoir” $3.00. Or 
each of the Cutex items comes separately 
at 35c. At all drug and department stores. 


Complete Trial Outfit for 20c 


Mail the coupon below with two dimes 
for a Cutex Introductory Set to Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New York; 

or, 7f you live in Canada, to Depts 304, 
209 Mountain Street, Montreal. 


Cutex Traveling Set 
$7.50 
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makes an appeal to the self-interest of 
women. If I could print the words of 
thousands of homeless women, the testi- 
mony would be overwhelming. Women de- 
sire to have homes. They need homes. 
But this is not to say they will pay any 
price for them, and the price now asked 
is too high—namely, that for a home they 
yield all hope of acquiring property. Does 
this sound exaggerated? A woman may 
work day in and day out and by her in- 
dustry, her good management, her 
economy help her husband acquire a for- 
tune. She dies, and not one cent of the 
money made by their common efforts was 
she able to will to her own children. If 
she dies first, her husband may leave the 
results of her labors to a second wife’s 
children or even to a second wife. 

The other day a woman who had cooked 
for a man twenty years came home to her 
parents without one cent of money. She 
was famed for her economy, and the in- 
expensiveness of her clothes was com- 
mented upon. Her husband was a suc- 
cessful man with a large property, not 
one cent of which he had inherited. Dur- 
ing all the years of homemaking she had 
never drawn any cash. She had received 
her “board and keep” and a few clothes, 
but when she decided to leave him, there 
was nothing she could call her own but 
the clothes upon her back. So, though 
some of women’s interests are served by 
the home, others are sacrificed, and she 
will not choose homemaking as an occu- 
pation unless it offers, in addition to 
shelter and protection, a living wage. 

Now it so happens that men need a 
home for all the reasons women do, and 
another besides. A wage-earning wife is 
a luxury for a husband—a homemaking 
one an asset. Compare the expense, side 
by side, of a wage-earning woman and her 
husband, their board and lodging, custom- 
made clothes, mending, cleaning, pressing, 


“all paid for in cash, and of a homemaking 


woman and her husband whose food and 
clothing are prepared and cared for by 
the wife. There is a cash balance, not to 
mention other balances of comfort and in- 
spiration, in favor of the homemaking 
woman’s husband. 

The question is: does the husband de- 
sire a homemaking wife badly enough to 
pay her this difference in cash? For it 
has come to this: If a man wants a 
homemaking wife, he must meet the 
competition of other industries, or he 
must permit her to acquire a share in his 
property—must accord to homemaking 
the status of a gainful occupation and a 
profession. 

Women may do a little towards bring- 
ing this about. What that little is will be 
told in another article, “An Alliance Be- 
tween Women;” but the main burden of 
rescuing the home rests on man. He is 
the present economic, industrial, financial 
and business autocrat. He is employer 
and banker. If the home is to be made 
an economic institution, it is the man 
who must capitalize it. 

During the recent campaign I heard 
a man say: “Well, I don’t mind what 
my wife does in politics, just so she'll keep 
on cooking for me.” And I wondered: 
“Do you want her to keep on cooking and 
keep on cooking for nothing?” That is 
the crux of the question. 

If he is willing to pay for the cooking, 


Capitalizing the 
Home 


(Continued from page 78) 


he has the means of keeping his wife at 
it. The wage-earning husband might, as 
suggested, pay her the balance between 
what the house and family would cost if 
all labor were “hired” and what the house 
and family actually cost. The wife could 
spend or save these wages as she desired, 
though she might agree to apply a per- 
centage of her wages to a savings account, 
the old-age-and-sickness insurance of all 
wage-earners. 


peUSBANDS might object that they 
have no obligation to shoulder the en- 
tire support of the family. And absolute 
fairness between man and wife demands 
that she pay her own living-expenses and 
that the upkeep of children be divided be- 
tween her husband and herself. If she 
were paid the market value of woman’s 
labor, she would probably be able to meet 
her share of the demand with a margin re- 
maining. Of course, many wives would 
find the balance small; but then many 
men find it very small. The results 
would be independent of the amount. 
Domestically inclined women, like Rilla 
Young, would not go into business for a 
small wage, and because man appreciates 
what he pays for, the husbands would 
value homemaking as never before. 

There are other ways for the husband 
to make the home remunerative to the 
wife. He may regard her as a tenant to 
whom he has rented property. He gets 
the rent on the property in comfort and 
food and shelter; she gets the crops. Or 
he may regard her as manager for the 
firm who is paid partly in salary and 
partly in an interest in the business. Or 
best of all, he may regard the home as 
a partnership to which the wife brings 
her experience and ability, and the hus- 
band the capital, and from which each 
shares equally the profits. In some 
homes the husband will put in more 
money than the wife puts in ability and 
experience; in that case the profits could 
not in fairness be equally divided. Some- 
times, too, the wife would put far more 
ability and experience into the home than 
the man would put money; then the 
“ongal share of the profits should go to 
er. 

And where, will be asked, are these 
profits to come from? Who is to buy 
the products of the home? Before we 
can know who will purchase the products 
of the home, we must see what those 
products are. First of all, shelter, food, 
clothes, or to be more particular, a place 
to live, to sleep, to eat, and entertain 
one’s friends, three meals a day, and 
clothes that are mended, cleaned, baths, 
heat in winter and ice-water in summer, 


lights to read by, and bedclothes to 
sleep under. Then there are the “im. 
ponderable products”—comfort, ease, ap- 
preciation; but these we have mentioned 
before. And last of all, there is the in- 
crease of earning-power of the man, the 
actual wealth he has, because of the aid 
and encouragement and impetus given 
him by the home, managed to accumu- 
late. These are the three varieties of 
home products. In order to convert them 
into profits, a consumer must be found 
who will pay for his purchases. Obvious- 
ly, consumers are the inmates of the 
home. If they do not pay, the business 
fails for bad debts, which probably ac- 
counts for so many insolvent homes to- 
day. 

How may these consumers pay when 
they have already invested their incomes 
in the business? The question seems a 
“poser,” but it is not. The actual mate- 
rial products of the home may be charged 
against the business at their cash value. 
The “imponderables” must be priced at 
a fixed value to be agreed upon by mem- 
bers of the firm, or they may be charged 
off as “being beyond muney and beyond 
price.” But that increased earning-power 
of the inmates, the actual wealth acquired, 
may be estimated in dollars and cents. 
Not that the husband need turn over the 
cash! Not all debts are paid in cash. 
Many a salesman takes stock in a busi- 
ness for payment. So may the increased 
wealth of the husband stand on the books 
as surplus in which the wife has an equal 
ownership. 

Let us be more explicit. A man does 
not turn all his yearly income over to his 
wife to spend on the home. Sometimes, 
indeed, he shaves off just as little as he 
can. The rest of his income—and capital 
—he invests in his own business. If his 
wife’s counsel, if her self-denial of some 
pleasure of his company, if her encourage- 
nent, if her entertainment of his associates, 
has helped him, even if his spirit has been 
strengthened and his body kept fit for his 
work—should not some part of the re- 
turns on this investment be turned into 
the treasury of the home business? If 
his salary has been raised, if his wealth 
has greatly increased, should not that 
go into the home treasury too? To under- 
stand how different this would be from 
the present custom, one must remember 
that the wife would have an equal share 
in the profits of the home treasury, and 
that her title to it should be absolute and 
not contingent on her husband’s death. 

The value of the products and the 
amount of these profits would be depen- 
dent upon the kind of a home one pro- 
poses to set up. There will be different 
kinds of homes, as there are different 
kinds of business undertakings. There 
is the mine into which one partner puts 
experience and one, the money for de- 
velopment. Mining is a speculation, and 
those going into it take long chances for 
large returns. A wife who takes such 
chances should be entitled to a large por- 
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tion of her husband’s gains. Another 
home could be likened to a bank, a safe 
investment from which a limited return 
is sure and certain. Still another might 
resemble a factory from which the output 
would vary with conditions, external and 
internal, and so the profits would not be 
even from year to year. The kind of 
home a couple sets up would depend upon 
the temperament and abilities of the 
wife. But certain principles and practices 
are common to all business and should be 
common to all homes: an investment of 
capital and labor and a fair division of 
the proceeds of production. 

As manager of the home business, the 
wife would have the responsibility of 
making it pay. If her money allowance 
were a fair one, a shrewd buyer, a clever 
manipulator between outlay and income 
should make the home profitable on the 
material products, the shelter and clothes. 
It would be “up to her” to see that it 
furnished those “imponderables” already 
menioned so many times, and that it was 
a very dynamo of incentive and encour- 
agement for the husband. On one side of 
her ledger she would place the cash in- 
vestment of ‘the husband and her labor 
which might, or not, be charged at 
market prices. On the other, she would 
place the value of such products as food, 
clothes and shelter at market prices, and 
also the cash or property acquired by 
the husband. It would be her business 
to see that the sums on the credit side 
“allowance and 
labor.” 

This would take high ability. And 
many poor homemakers, were such a 
standard of success set up, would be 
forced into other industries. And yet 
the home would not be the loser if it 
lost the incapables, instead, as now, those 
most fit for competition. Appreciating 
the ability required for success, the 
housewife would demand trained helpers 





and pay well for their services. Thus 
servants would be brought back in the 
home at a new valuation. 

Interpreted in terms of profit and loss, 
the home would receive from the hus- 
band a new recognition. Just as the 
wage-earner appreciates the value of 
what he pays for, so the capitalists would 
appreciate the value of a management 
that could pay dividends. 
honor where honor would be due, and 
then the successful homemaker would 


rank with other professionals in the es- | 


teem of the husband. What argument 
could not accomplish, would grow natural- 
ly out of the monetary value placed on 
the products of homemaking. 

Very fanciful it all sounds. And yet 
the end for which man has ever labored 
has been his home and children. It is 
only because of his nearsightedness that 
he so often forgets his aim in his process. 


He would give | 





Every normal man longs to give his | 


family the good things of life. If he 


denies, them present gratification, it is | 


because he thinks this denial will bring | 


them greater gains later. Our fathers 
signified their success by building a great 
brick house. So today a man measures 
his success by his home. There is nothing 
new in the proposition that a husband 
should supply the capital for it. What is 
new is the recognition of the fact that 
he owes to the home his ability to in- 
crease his wealth, and should, according- 
ly, turn part of that wealth back to the 
home. There is nothing new in the appli- 
cation of the wife’s labor to the operation 
of the home. What is new is the idea 
that this labor has a monetary value and 
should, equally with the husband’s money, 
draw dividends. The day that men 
accept these new ideas, women will find 
the home more profitable and homemak- 
ing more honored than any other occupa- 
tion or career. Then the exodus from the 
home will cease. 





The Career of Edna Sheldon 


(Continued from page 37) 


“Yes,” said Edna. 

“Well, then why don’t we go to Uncle 
Charley tomorrow morning? Maybe you 
think Uncle Charley has forgotten about 
your pet plan, but I know he hasn't.” 

“I’ve been on the verge of speaking to 
Mr. Monroe about it. Only I haven't 
wanted to seem impatient.” 

“We'll do it tomorrow, then,” cried 
Ted. “And we'll take up the Mrs. Corwin 
matter, too. Now I must go. It’s been 
a bully evening.” 


As Ted walked down the steps, he was 
whistling a cheery tune. Already, 
in his mind’s eye, he could see Edna 
Sheldon solving the Mrs. Corwin diffi- 
culty. She had good ideas, that Miss 
Sheldon, better ideas than he had given 
her credit for. He had always thought 
of her as rather young. She would be 
more and more valuable all the time. 
Uncle Charley knew what he was doing 
when he got her. Thus ran the thoughts 
of Theodore Monroe as he walked home. 

And Edna’s? Back in the Sheldon sit- 
ting-room, Edna had turned out the light 
and from the window was watching Ted 





go down the street. What a nice evening 
they had had together. Poor boy. How 
discouraged he had been. And how glad 
she was she had been able to help him. 
He ought not to take the business so to 
heart. He needed to have more fun, 
evenings. How bright his eyes were when 
he laughed. 

Suddenly Edna dropped the curtain and 
hurried up to her room. Turning on the 
light, she looked critically into the mirror. 
Would her hair be more becoming parted 
on the side? She opened the bureau 
drawer and took out a box of hair pins. 
Then she stood erect, listening. 

Through the stillness came the clear 
sound of a distant whistle—Ted’s whistle. 
Edna smiled. He was only a boy, after 
all. How a good: supper and a few plans 
had cheered him up. He shouldn’t let 
himself get downhearted like that. But 
what he really needed was some one to 
—to look after— She flushed. 

Thus ran Edna Sheldon’s thoughts as 
Theodore Monroe walked toward home. 

(The next installment of this business 
biography is specially interesting. You 
will find it in the forthcoming May tssue.) 





Don’t Scrub 
The Closet Bowl 


It is as unnecessary as it is un- 
pleasant. Sani-Flush will clean 
your closet bowl with scarcely any 
effort on your part. And it will 
clean it more thoroughly than you 
can do it by any other means—so 
thoroughly, in fact, that disinfect- 
ants are not necessary. Sprinkle 
a little Sani-Flush into the bowl 
according to the directions on the 
can, Flush. Then watch the result. 
Markings, stains, incrustations will 
all disappear, leaving the bowl and 
hidden trap as spotlessly white as 
new. Sani-Flush cannot harm the 
plumbing. 

The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 





Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, 
drug, hardware, plumbing, 
and house-furnishing stores. 
If you cannot buy it locally 
at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 
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domestic staff, it seems, had been going 
to night-school, which had caused them 
to develop a scorn of home economics. 

Consternation reigned. The cumbrous 
machinery of Oriental housekeeping can- 
not proceed without armies of servants. 
They take the place of plumbing and gas 
and most other household appliances. 
The tale of our troubles went abroad 
through the educational world. Suddenly 
a deliverer appeared. A smart youth with 
an American smile presented himself at 
the door with a note. It read: “The 
M. D. Division of the Bureau of Labor 
offers its services.” 

The M. D. Division of the Bureau of 
Labor proved to be the Methodist Dor- 
mitory for young men, who were students 
in the university. Here was a chance to 
penetrate the charming mystery behind 
the vine-covered porch and the shy 
brown faces of the dormitory for young 
women. All day they arrived—smiling, 
debonair, prodigiously interested in house- 
hold tasks, announcing, with one eye on 
the matron and the other upon some deli- 
cate dark head peering over the bannis- 
ter, that their “union would go the Labor 
unions one better.” 


HEN news of these domestic volun- 

teers went abroad through all the 
recesses of the house, there was a flutter 
and prattle among the inhabitants of the 
dormitory. Then one by one each maiden 
discovered that she also had a singular 
aptitude for domestic affairs. So while a 
row of young men filed in on one side, a 
row of extremely helpful young women 
filed in on the other. The masculine half 
of the new labor union glanced gleefully 
around the room, and kept up a continual 
flow of smart talk. But the feminine 
half adjusted its draperies, looked at its 
slim little feet and said nothing. Never- 
theless it was a most delectable dinner- 
hour. Everyone was so busy waiting on 
tables that there was no one left to be 
waited upon. 

This heavenly condition of affairs lasted 
for two days. Then a new batch of 
“boys” arrived, and the temporary in- 
cumbents reluctantly resigned from their 
jobs. But in all the restless stirrings of 
the proletariat in the Philippines, as else- 
where, there is one body of citizens for 
whom labor troubles in their near vicinity 
have no terrors, and that is the M. D. Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Labor . 

Though I found student life of the 
Philippines was amusing and delightful,— 
fresh, humorous, buoyant, with all sorts 
of Yankee mannerisms and customs,—my 
imagination reached out to wilder nooks 





She Saved Her Husband 


The business was going to 
pot. It was just such a busi- 
ness as every neighborhood 
possesses. The man couldn’t 
put his finger on the trouble. 
Then his wife stepped in. She 
saved it and she tells how 
in a forthcoming issue of 
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Plutocrats and 


Pygmies 
(Continued from page 82) 


and crannies of this great island of Luzon. 
I had heard of the Igorrotes, a gifted 
tribe of ex-head-hunters who were now 
yielding a little to the overtures of im- 
ported Americanism, and of the Negri- 
tos, a tribe of pygmies inhabiting certain 
remote corners of the mountains. They 
were thought to be remnants of an aborig- 
inal folk who once inhabited considerable 
portions of the world. Now they sur- 
vive here and there in the islands of the 
Pacific and in Africa in certain fastnesses 
where they must have taken refuge 
against the hordes of bigger and hardier 
men out of which the savages of historic 
times were bred. They are one of the 
most primitive peoples in the world. A 
shy, nomad folk, hard to find and come 
among, they had learned to trust certain 
of the native Protestants who maintained 
a Filipino as missionary among them. 
Through the medium of this person I 
hoped to gain access to their haunts. 

I was warned not to undertake such a 
journey. I could find no one to travel 
with me, and the season was bad. For 
these were the months of rains. The 
island of Luzon resembled a_ sponge. 
Squeeze it anywhere, and it exuded 
water. Half of it was now a mud-hole 
and half of it a luxuriant tangle of vege- 
tation, now grown blowsy and ungraceful 
from too much nourishment, like a fat 
woman. Everything was in a process of 
solution. One almost expected the whole 
island to be washed away into the waves 
of the warm encroaching ocean. I was 
warned that the roads would be torrents, 
and the railroads would be washed out, 
and that I should probably be stuck some- 
where, like Noah on Mount> Ararat to 
await the subsidence of water. 

Nevertheless I started, with only a 
schedule of places and routes and a lim- 
ited portion of cash as security. I soon 
found that despite the blessed frequency 
of telephones, bathrooms and _school- 
teachers, which are the American legacy 
to the Philippines, there has never been 
a corresponding development in the com- 
fort of travel. The institutions and 
amenities which pave the way for the 
wayfarer in English territory are here al- 
most wholly lacking. There are neither 
hotels, accommodation houses nor dak- 
bungalows—neither tea nor _ shilling 
novels. The American who ventures out 
of Manila must throw himself on the 
mercy of school-teachers, missionaries, 
and army folk, wherever he happens to 
find their encampments in the wilderness. 
The trains are planned with no regard to 
Occidental prejudices. There is not even 
the frequency of white faces at anything 
that may be deemed official centers. Only 
neat little bungalows of concrete here and 
there flourish a starry flag and perhaps a 
sunburned Yankee face in token of im- 
portant learning and unlimited self-sacri- 
fice in its distribution. 

As I went on, a curious loneliness over- 
took me—so shabby and somber was 
the rain-soaked earth, so little and forlorn 
the railroads and the railroad. stations. 


When some one suggested that I might 
find an automobile going to Baguio, I pro- 
ceeded in search of it gladly. I found it 
in the sole possession of a freckled, florid, 
dowdy individual who announced that he 
practiced law. As we set forth, he grew 
expansive on the subject. Yes, law was 
very interesting in the Philippines. Take 
these Igorrotes, now: They were always 
squatting on each other’s territory, with 
consequent crude litigation, intended to 
settle the precise location and value of a 
stone placed between two strips of moun- 
tain earth by an ancestor, who was most 
probably a head-hunter, and possibly a 
cannibal—and most certainly an old ras- 
cal who never heard of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Queer that a civilized man 
and a Christian should waste his good 
learning supporting the decision of an old 
duffer of a heathen now luckily deceased! 

Then take the Americans in the Philip- 
pines. He couldn’t hand them much 
when it came to the troubles they made 
for the legal fraternity. He had a case 
now, a nice chap, graduate of Princeton, 
in fact, and brought up in a Presbyterian 
Sunday School, engaged to a perfectly 
nice girl at home and dead in love with 
her, too. Yet the young fool had let 
one of these Filipino girls believe herself 
married to him, and now he was having 
the dickens of a time meeting his duplex 
engagements in matrimony. It would 
take some money and much law to extri- 
cate him. If.it weren’t for that darn 
pretty girl back home, he’d tell the young 
idiot to go whistle for it. 

So he grumbled, as we rode through 
the steaming landscape. Remnants of 
Spain had now disappeared. We were 
out in a low, sun-bright land, dank and 
overgrown and full of muddy pools where 
the water buffalo stood at ease. Now 
and then a little naked brown boy 
emerged from the jungle and affably 
called “Hello!” One of the minor results 
of the American occupation of the Philip- 
pines is that every jungle baby seems to 
learn this word. Often we sped down 
long avenues of palms, among which 
stood the native houses. They were 
wholly fashioned of woven woods, these 
houses, like great baskets, and thatched 
with palm leaves. They were set high 
above the ground on poles; they carried 
all domestic life into the realms of birds 
and tree animals, and made their inhab- 
itants seem aboreal citizens who descend- 
ed only by accident to earth. After- 
wards I tasted the hospitality of these 
strange dwellings and found it good. 


O thick and fuxuriant were the trees 

that stood all about our course that 
only a few of the houses were clearly 
visible. But it was plain by many signs 
that these coconut groves were popu- 
lous. In one place an American flag on a 
palm tree and a hum of voices proclaimed 
a primary school. Further on, a bamboo 
held the name-plate of “L. Moreno, 
Evangelist.” There was no sign of L. 
Moreno’s person, much less of his church, 
but this was evidently a finger-post to 
salvation that lurked among the coco- 
nuts. 

The floods whereof we had warning 
were obvious enough. Through river 
after river we plunged as blithely as if 
our good vehicle carried keel and sail, 
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till at last we began to climb among the 
hills, in instant terror of washouts, and 
the heat fell from us like a_ blanket. 
Palms gave place to rather delicate and 


fragile pines, and the mists rolled down’) 


to meet us. It seemed almost as if we 
might find sunshine above the lower sky. | 
Then we came into the environs of Bag- 
uio, and skimmed pleasantly over mac- 
adam roads, past lawns and bungalows. 
This is the summer capital of the Philip- 
pines and here the rude land was shaved 
and massaged and made fit for the pres- 
ence of gentlemen. It was all deserted 
now, for the season was over, but beau- 
tiful in its loneliness. Meanwhile the 
slim, flat-faced people of the lowlands 
gave place to a stockier folk, of a kind of 
sooty black, a muscular, sullen-eyed, 
heavy-browed lot, arrayed in remnants of 
coats and hats, but boasting not one pair | 
of breeches among them. These were the | 
Igorrotes, an able tribe in their way, 
with a distinguished history as head- 
hunters. 





UST as we reached an inn where we 

might dry out our clothes before a 
fireplace of mountain stone, the heavens 
opened and the waters descended. There- 
after, for days on end, the rain flogged 
the raw and tortured earth and cut the 
channels of a thousand rivers, and all my 
investigations were made in those softer 
interludes when torrents gave place to 
showers. Yet here, when I seemed far- 
thest from home and the dear faces of 
my own kind, I was blessed with the one 
direct contact with my own land and 
household which came to cheer me in all 
my journeyings. For a cable came 
through, and was telegraphed to Baguio. 
It was signed by: my family and read: 
“We approve India and Sydney.” The 
letters announcing my betrothal had just 
reached America. So instant and so 
mysterious was this airy message, seeking 
me out even among the savage heights 
of the rain-locked mountains, ‘that it filled 
me for days not only with gladness but 
with a kind of awe, as if it had come 
through to me on the wings of spirits, and 
— me out through the kindliness of a 
god. 

Apart from this lovely and _ spiritual 
contact with home, my chief excitement 
in Baguio were the Igorrotes. They 
were, in some respects, a marvelous tribe 
of savages. They had an integrity and 
skill of hand that civilization itself might 
well envy. Their hills terraced and for- 
tified against floods with masonry, their 
houses, stoutly built and neatly carpen- 
tered, their beautiful cloths woven of cot- 
ton to last a lifetime, and dyed in clear, 
lustrous greens and blues and yellows and 
scarlets that knew no fear of rain or 
sun—all attested to the wholesomeness 
and finish of their simple culture. But 
they had also customs that were, to my 
mind, unseemly. For instance, they dined 
on dogs. At first this information did 
not disturb me, for I imagined the canine 
food of theirs to be the flesh of some 
ph: creature as different from our 
Gyps and Fidos at home as a tiger is 
different from the domestic pussy. A 
visit to the dog-market removed this 
comfortable assurance. The creatures 
destined there for sale and cooking were 
mongrel in breed, but such as might 
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have played about some village street at 
home. In their pensive brown eyes there 
seemed capacities for play and simple 
frolic that could add much to the joy of 
children and the comfort of a lonely 
house, but very little flavor to the dinner. 
One would as soon think of eating one’s 
cwn brother. 


4 ea Igorrotes have been taught to be 
rather proud of their savagery. They 
used to come around to sell me the bas- 
kets in which it had been the custom of 
their people to carry home the heads of 
enemies. And they expected me to de- 
light in certain carvings executed in hard 
wood with some skill of hand and con- 
siderable tainted enjoyment. Many 
Americans enjoy collecting these barba- 
rous things, but I thought I should as 
soon live with their makers. Once, after 
looking at some of-these little figures, I 
came upon the old wooden door of a 
Spanish monastery, carved by the hand of 
piety. The technique was feeble and sen- 
timental. It showed no vigor of touch 
nor acuteness of anatomical observation. 
It represented a monk with a laughing 
babe in his arms. The child held out his 
little hands as if to romp and crow, but 
the head of the monk was downcast and 
melancholy, and his cheek laid tenderly 
against the body of the little one in wist- 
fulness and renunciation. Though the 
lives of these old fratres in the Philip- 
pines had been far from edifying, I could 
not but think how far the aspirations of 
men climb in their progress out of sav- 
agery to civilization. 

Among the Igorrotes the Americans 
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have succeeded in establishing some 
schools—mostly agricultural and trade 
schools, where the pupils may practice 
their minds in the morning and their 
hands in the afternoon. The nice young 
man in charge of one of these institu- 
tions spoke with a beaming, Y. M. C. A. 
sort of enthusiasm of the progress of his 
pupils. The pupils did not return these 
Christian compliments in kind; for when 
he ushered me into an empty shack where 
they learned English, there on the board 
was. scrawled some boy’s first spontane- 
ous use of the new language. “This 
school good is not. Nothing doing.” 

What with such brave excursions into 
the torrents as my wardrobe would stand, 
I stayed in these mountains some days. I 
used to call each day’s excursions quits, 
when I had used up the last available 
scrap of dry clothing, and had to sit be- 
fore the fire and wait for the processes of 
evaporation to take their course. Yet 
the rain was not wholly an evil. It gave 
to these hills a romantic wildness and 
loneliness, a remoteness from all the 
world. Forgotten of the sunshine, cut off 
from the kindly traffic of men, they 
seemed a place where all the spirits of 
nature might meet and sport. One eve- 
ning at sunset the rain abated a little 
and I walked out among the mists that 
swept down from the heights. I was 
alone and without a guide, for I thought 
that the twinkle of light from my lodging 
would point the way back. As I walked 
on, I felt almost as if I had left my body 
and all the world behind, and had come 
into some dim and ghostly region beyond 
the bourne of earthly life. Suddenly a 
great white figure of a Madonna, with 
a child in her arms, emerged like some 
living thing from the mists, tall and 
starry white, and most graciously beau- 
tiful. Awe and terror shook my mind. 
Was I a nun or a saint that I should 
see visions and dream dreams and meet 
Our Lady walking visibly upon the 
heights? Then I understood. It was the 
figure of the Virgin Mary which certain 
Belgian fathers had set among the rocks 
to sweeten and disinfect, as it were, the 
memories of old savagery. The twilight 
and the mists and the ghostly compaay 
of the rain-soaked hills seemed to startle 
her image into life and inform it with 
ghostly being. 

As soon as I could get down from the 
mountains, I went in pursuit of the Negri- 
tos. This involved a descent into the 
lowland and a climb among other hills. I 
found my way to the little town where a 
Filipino deaconness who traveled in the 
Negrito country was to meet me. She 
greeted me with the announcement that 
the ascent was impossible because of the 
floods. But it was never my habit in any 
of my wanderings to admit that a physi- 
cal circumstance could stand between me 
and my purpose; and this resolution 
seemed to have, in itself, a potency to 
vanquish obstacles. 

At last Rosaria said that she had sent 
for a guide from the mountains who 
should come any moment. We would de- 
fer our final decision till we could con- 
sult him. When the little man appeared, 
panting, mud-splashed, he corroborated 
Rosaria’s most pessimistic view of the 
case. 

“No, no, sefiorita; it is impossible.” 


“But I must see the Negritos.” 

“No, seforita, there are floods all the 
way. You cannot go up the mountain.” 

“But didn’t you come down the moun- 
tain?” 

“Si, seforita; but I came barefoot.” 

“Tf you could come down the moun- 
tain barefoot, I can go up it on the same 
kind of shoe-leather.” 

Rosaria was game. While she tucke: 
up her muslin train, I removed m\ 
shoes and girded up the soft, dark silk 
dress I wore in traveling. For the next 
few hours I knew the world only in terms 
of my feet. A whole new realm of sen- 
sation was opened to me. I knew the 
landscape henceforth not as a picture, but 
a matter of supreme moment to my 
flesh and all my nerves. First there was 
the long walk on a squashy, muddy trai! 
through rice-fields where my fect 
pressed deep into ooze that was as hot 
as if it were cooking over subterranean 
fires. Then we began to climb upon a 
trail through the long grass. Ten feet 
high and more, this grass overtopped me 
like a forest of trees, and created around 
me a strange green world. And as | 
climbed, across my toes trickled little 
streams cool from the mountain, and the 
grass cast down on me its treasured rain- 
drops in showers. Sometimes there were 
pleasant moments when one might go 
softly upon a bit of turf or moss, or awk- 
ward ones when the stones cut and the 
brambles pricked, and ever and anon we 
stepped waist-high into mountain torrents 
that swept away a weight of gathered 
mud from our feet and with it some fever- 
ishness and protesting pain. As we 
climbed, the world grew cooler, and the 
thatched houses of the lowlands vanished. 
Here the world was silent and very lonely. 
for the tropic woods seem always to lack 
that multitudinous stir and buzz and sing- 
ing of life that we know among our north- 
ern forest, and all its wild inhabitants ap- 
parently are dumb. Since I walked faster 
than my companions, and my feet, over- 
delicate with the long protection of civili- 
zation, more insistently craved rest, I 
sprinted ahead of the guide up the moun- 
tain, thinking by my speed to gain an 
interval of repose. In a few minutes the 
trees had hidden them from me, and I 
was quite alone. 


UDDENLY there was a rustle among 
the bushes. Before me on the trail 
stood the tiniest man I had ever seen. He 
looked like an elf, or a brownie, at least. 
He was quite naked, delicately muscular 
and upright in his bearing. In his hand 
he held a long bow. He paused, as 
startled as I, then smiled hospitably from 
beneath his shock of curling black hair, 
and vanished with a kind of war-whoop 
up the trail. I had seen the first of the 
Negritos. Being a bit bashful about in- 
truding on these strange little folk with- 
out introduction, I stopped and waited for 
the guide and Rosaria. 

When they came up, we three emerged 
in a slightly cleared space, where there 
was a kind of lean-to against a tree. Out 
of it swarmed the little people. They 
were only about four feet high, tiny as 
children, yet with the proportions and 
carriage of men. There were little old 
grandsires with shocks of gray hair and 
wee wrinkled faces, and miniature grand- 
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mothers, and the tiniest babes I ever saw. 
They were clad in the skirt and loin- 
cloths that are the well-nigh universal 
costume of Malay lands, and both their 
garb and the materials of which it was 
fashioned indicated some dealings with 
the lowlands. The naked little man who 
had greeted me on the trail emerged in 
the remnant of a frock-coat, whose skirt 
trailed behind him on the ground like a 
train. 

Conversation with them was about as 
instructive as a dialogue with squirrels, 
since Rosaria and I understood not a syl- 
lable of their lingo, and the guide made 
shift with about five phrases. But we 
gathered that they lived on herbs and a 
little hill rice which they spasmodically 
cultivated, flavored with the meat of such 
animals as they could kill. When they 
had exhausted the food-supply in one 
place, they moved on to another. They 
were in a hurry to move now, because 
one of their number had died, which 
plainly signified that an evil spirit had 
taken up his abode in this place, and the 
better part of medicine was flight. None 
of them showed any interest in me, ex- 
cept the little man who had put on some 
manners with his frock coat. They 
watched me dully, as if smiles and ges- 
tures were a language they did not know. 
But they passively stood aside while I 
examined their community building, a 
rudely thatched roof, with a kind of shelf 
running under about half of it, on which 
they might climb out of the way of floods. 
It interested me, because like the dwell- 
ings of so many of the Pacific tribes, it 
seemed a primitive sketch of the idea 
which has been developed in the beautiful 
and highly finished houses of Japan. 


ATURALLY, conversation with these 

little beings did not proceed apace, 
and the external details of their lives 
offered little food for curiosity. Bowing 
them a farewell to which they replied 
with blank looks, we started down- 
ward on the trail, and the trees closed 
in behind us. Suddenly on the path 
there popped up a brownie of a wholly 
different species. A khaki army hat 
sat upon his little nose, and a flannel 
army shirt draped him like a woman’s 
frock. “Hello,” he said affably, giv- 
ing us a first-class imitation of a mili- 
tary salute. With an air of vast im- 
portance he began to unwrap some great 
package in his hands. This he presented 
to us as if it were his card. It was a 
kind of “Keep Off the Grass” sign bearing 
the name of the nearest Filipino Con- 
stabulary. Hearing of us, he had ap- 
parently absconded with it by way of a 
diploma in American civilization. He was 
no doubt a servant or perhaps a mascot 
at the camp. The manners of the little 
man were a perfect imitation of the brisk 
strut of an American officer. When we 
offered him a silver coin, he waved it 
aside magnificently, and saluting again, 
and saying “Hello!” by way of a fare- 
well, he vanished with the “Keep Off the 
Grass” sign into the forest. 

I slept that night in a native house. 
The dwelling-place of a prosperous Chi- 
nese who had long since adapted his man- 
ners and habitation to the customs of his 
adopted isle, it was nevertheless more 
spacious and more finished than that of 


5 Y doctor has often said 
that almost any woman 

can have a clear, soft, even 
radiant complexion, if she 
will only obey a certain law of 
hygiene. Your skin is poor be- 
cause you have disregarded 
that law. Mine was too, until 
I observed the law; and ever 
since, ithasbeen clearand fine. 


“It seems that woman’s beset- 
ting trouble—clogged intes- 
tines—is largely responsible 
for a poor skin. When the 
food waste is not regularly 
and thoroughly eliminated, 
poisons form, which the 
blood absorbs and carries to 
the millions of tiny body cells. 
These poisons are the most 
common cause of skin trou- 
bles. Blotchiness, eruptions, 
sallowness, are some of the 
results. 

“And notonlythe skin shows 
the effects of this poisoning 
—the hair becomes dry and 
brittle, the eyes are dull, and 





you lack animation and life. 
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naturally out of the system. 
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take. It works without causing 
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“Buy a bottle of Nujol, my dear, 
and take it regularly. It assures 
internal cleanliness, the only secret 
of a good complexion.” 
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most of his neighbors. Set high among 
the trees, and large as a comfortable city 
apartment, it was wholly woven like a 
basket of twigs and supple woods, and 
floored with split bamboo that yielded 
like elastic to the tread. Yet it was fur- 
nished with a photograph album and a 
phonograph, both of which were put 
through their paces for the guest. These 
amenities over, I was led to a room that 
was like the inside of a large basket, and 
given the freedom of a large Spanish bed. 
The bed boasted of neither sheets nor 
mattress—only a straw mat that might 


serve as one or the other according to 
my pleasure. 


BF Davicanete half the night I turned and 
tossed in exclusive concentration of 
my mind upon the remains of my feet. 
Utterly outwearied, I fell asleep toward 
dawn. I was awakened by a hot splash 
of sunshine across my face and the song 
of an ecstatic bird. The room was alive 
with sunshine that sifted in flakes and 
twinkles through the interstices of the 
woven walls; and luxuriating for a mo- 
ment in that sunny waking, breathing the 


grassy fragrance that seemed still to lin- 
ger in the materials of the house, and 
looking out over the tops of low bushes 
upon the dewy and gleaming jungle, | 
thought that no luxury of a civilized 
morning had ever matched the pure pri- 
meval gladness of that emergence from 
dreams. 

This was my last adventure in the 
Philippines. Footsore, sunburned, and 
starving for real food, ™ found my way 
back to Manila, and was taken again into 
the arms of the great sea which had al- 
ready borne me so far. 





He looked so pleasant and manly and 
attractive as he spoke, that Kitty would 
have liked to confide in him on the spot; 


- but apart from the fact that she knew 


nothing about him at all, she certainly 
could not give away what was not her 
own secret. She told him so frankly. 

“And I’m“afraid you would think it a 
farrago of nonsense anyhow,” she added. 

“Then I can’t be any use?” 

“You might tell me the history of this 
palace.” 

“This place? I don’t know much 
about it; it isn’t one of the really inter- 
esting ones. It used to belong to the 
Palbaricini, and then the Ghevardo lot 
got hold of it—rather a second-rate 
crowd; the last of them sold every stick 
in the place a few years ago and left 
it as you see.” 

“Whom does it belong to now?” 

“T think some one bought it for a 
song, then found it was in such a state 
that it wasn’t worth spending money on. 
But I say, hadn’t you better. come out 
into the sun again? These places are 
dangerous at this time of year.” 


a. was glad to follow him, after 
he had, to satisfy her, tried every 
one of the mirrors and found nothing 
strange about any of them. 

“T should like to tell you everything,” 
said the girl frankly as they descended 


the dismal stairway. “I'll ask my aunt 
if I may—that is, if you are really inter- 
ested,” she added hastily. 

“Tmmensely,” he assured her gravely. 
“And I was getting rather fed up. Just 
knocking about you know. Hullo, what 
is this?” 

He had kicked a small object from 
one stair to another; he stooped and 
picked it up, and it gleamed blood red 
in his hand. 

“It is yours?’ 


; 


he suggested. 


Square Gold Ring 


(Continued from page 29) 


But Kitty had never seen it before. 
It was a small figure of a monkey, fash- 
ioned in the same kind of flashing scarlet 
crystal as the Countess Rizzi had worn 
last night. 

“Your hunchbacked Count must have 
dropped this.” smiled Basil Thornton, 
giving the little curio to Kitty. 

She examined it eagerly. The thing 
inspired repulsion, precious as was the 
material and exquisite as was the work- 
manship. 

“It is a box!” exclaimed Kitty. 

As she spoke, she opened the tiny gold 
hasp. Inside was a minute roll of paper. 
Before she could unfold it, that light, 


.cautious footstep sounded overhead. 


Kitty slipped the paper into her muff, 
put the crystal monkey back onto the 
step and hurried on. The artist, looking 
up, saw a dwarf figure at the top of the 
stairs. 

At sight of them the little Count hesi- 
tated, then came quickly down the sairs. 

“Good morning,” he said when he over- 
took the loitering couple in the hall, 
“So you too come to see the so-inter- 
esting palace?” 

Basil Thornton, who had seen him pick 
up and swiftly secrete the scarlet monkey, 
looked at him lazily. 

“Yes, been doing a bit of sketching,” 
he answered in English, the same language 
that the Count had used. “Queer old 
place, isn’t it? Not much to see?” 

The dwarf put up a yellow hand to 
his hideously disfigured face. 

“Tt is not,” he remarked with dry 
courtesy, “what you call—public prop- 
erty. In fact, signor, the house is mine; 
and now that the signorina has admired 


the so-beautiful rooms, you leave me to 
my own house, eh?” 

“Sorry,” said Basil calmly. “Good idea 
to keep the doors shut, wouldn't it be? 
Cost you a lot to make it comfortable 
Good morning.” 

With this he took Kitty’s arm and 
gently drew her out into the lovely sun- 
shine. 

“Cheeky old bird!” he 
“Don’t believe the place is his. 
out.” 

He gathered up his sketching traps 
and followed Kitty into the narrow noisy, 
cheerful street. 

“I’ve got that bit of paper,” said the 
girl in dismay. “I don’t know what made 
me do such a thing. It was the at- 
mosphere of the place, I think I 
felt frightened.” 

She drew the bit of paper out of her 
muff and unrolled it in the palm of her 
suede glove. 

It was a letter, written in a minute 
hand and in English. 

“My dear love,” it ran, “all is com- 
plete. This is but to tell you ye thing 
you wot of is safe, should ye ring be 
found it redes false. Ye treasure is—” 

Here the paper was torn across, but 
the excited Kitty had no doubt that it 
was written by Belle Brenton. 

“IT must show this to Aunt,” she cried. 
“It is all too queer for words!” 

“T’m sure it is,” agreed Mr. Thornton. 
“Mayn’t I come too. I’m awfully good 
at this sort of thing.” 

“If you can explain yourself to Aunt,” 
said Kitty demurely, and they set off 
briskly to the hotel, only to find Mrs. 
Brenton quite indifferent to them and 
their discoveries! She had found, she 
said, a certain clue to the treasure, and 
tomorrow they must set out for Buda- 
Pesth. 


remarked 
I'll find 








“You love Pozzoni!” choked Edouard 
to the buried head. 

“The hell she does! After you pulled 
that stunt and saved a houseful of peo- 
ple from being barbecued, I tried to grab 
you in the crowd. Somebody said you 
always hung out at that Montmartre 
dump. I beat it there to tell you how 
many kinds of a hit you’d made. You 
weren’t in. But I found this kid. Then 
I told her—” 

“She always—” struggled Edouard. 

“Shut up! I say I told her all about 
it. She was right in the middle of her act. 
And she stopped dead. The manager 
tears in and raises the dickens about it. 


The Motif Man 


(Continued from page 45) 


a= 


And he fired her right on the spot! You 
think that jarred her? I tell you she 
didn’t care a whoop. She beat it here 
with me to you!” 

“Let me—” Mary Cassidy raised her 
head and looked appealingly at Tommy 
North. 

“Just a minute, kid. I want to say 
something to this bird. You nut, don't 
you know you pulled a screamer tonight! 


I say she handed that bird something! 


And while they’re writing streamer heads 
about it for the morning papers, you shut 
yourself up and try to bump off! Don’t 
you know you put yourself across forever 
and ever, so help me Gawd! Now you 
can talk to him, kid!” 

He slammed out of the room and 
made a show of fastening the door. 

Mary Cassidy slipped a warm bare arm 
about Edouard’s neck. 

“IT don’t care for Pozzoni! I don’t 
mind what you play! I just want to 
—to love you—if you'll let me!” 

Over Edouard Dollean’s senses there 
stole the sweetness of a whispered bene- 
diction. 
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“Ambition—all I would give for you!” 
he whispered against her cheek. “I did 
not know until tonight that nothing 
meant anything to me but—my love!” 

But Mary Cassidy pulled herself away 

from him and stood up in her soiled 
satin dancing slippers. Once more her 
eyes, though moist and red, were dancing 
with the old devilish light. 
“Give it up!” she cried, clenching her 
hands before her. “Boy, you’ve made 
good! What did I tell you about that 
center-stage stuff! They wouldn’t give 
it to you, so you took it—tonight! And 
now they can’t take it away! 

“Ed, do you know what Tommy North 
told me? The management is going to 
change the piece! They’re going to take 
you out of that shadow-stuff and put your 
part in the lights as long as the thing’s 
played! Tommy says the people wont 
stand for anything else—now! You've 
arrived—and I want you to give me a 
job. To do a dance in ‘Tous les Jours.’ 
I can make good—Tommy says so!” 





Edouard got to his feet and took her | 


closely to him. 


“They would not-have followed me to | 


a motif,” he was confessing. 
it! 
Pozzoni. And that was the motif that 
led me into your heaft. What else do I 
seek, ma cherie.” 


“T knew 


Seven Ogilvie 
Sisters 


(Continued from page 31) 


others to believe. She acquired a rather 
promising line of customers. She sent 
for her sister Elizabeth. Sister Elizabeth 
was followed by Sister Clara and then 
by Mabel. Came last year Sister Ann. 
The seven sisters came in relays, saw and 
conquered. 

To the high white rooms, the parlors 
and dressing-rooms and laboratories at 
505 Fifth Avenue, and the prosperous 
business there housed, five of the sisters 


So I played the horrible thing from | 





brought their special aptitudes, as Mary | 


Gladys and Georgina had taken theirs to 


the smart shop at 104 East Fifty-seventh | 


Street. The eldest and the youngest 
Miss Ogilvie had taste in dress, particu- 
Jarly in head-dressing, and the power of 
artistic creation. 

Jessie, who would a hair-specialist be, 
was a pioneer and organizer. She blazed 
the path through the forest of first diffi- 
culties. She leid the foundation of the 
business and built well upon it. Sister 
Elizabeth, from her post as a confidential 
secretary of a San Francisco firm, brought 
the genius of system. She introduced the 
methods of the skilled executive. Sister 
Ann is thorough and patient. To her are 
given the knots to untie, the complica- 
tions to clear. Sister Clara is a princess 
of tact. 


She knows how to handle folk | 


to their pleasure and the profit of the | 


Ogilvie Sisters. 


Mabel is a first-class ac- | 


countant—which is well, for the business | 


grows and grows. An accountant must 
be athletic to follow its leaps and bounds. 

The family motto Mother Oglivie ex- 
pressed a page or two back. It is the key 
to the success of the seven Ogilvie Sisters. 
“It’s the Oglivie way to do the best of 
the kind.” 
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myself possessed of some subconscious 
prejudices. If a woman is young or 
pretty or quick with her tongue, I can’t 
bring myself to trust her with a business 
confidence. I know that may be unjusti- 
fiable prejudice—but there it is, and I 
suppose many other men feel the same 


Another obstinate prejudice which some 
men offer as the reason why they will 
not train women for big jobs is that a 
woman is physically unfit. One of the 
biggest of the automobile manufacturers 
told me that any woman who is in busi- 
ness until she is thirty-five is worn out. 
Business is exacting in its demands, and 
the woman who has worked conscien- 
tiously until she is past thirty will use 
up all her energy and have absolutely no 
physical reserve on which to draw for 
any big effort. 

On the other hand, a group of women 
past thirty-five protested that their low 
physical condition was due to the kind 
of job they had been holding and not 
to be blamed on business per se. 

“Look at that man at the bookkeeper’s 
desk. He’s not yet forty, but he looks 
sixty. Why? Well, he’s been sitting at 
that same desk doing the same job for 
more than ten years. Wouldn’t that wear 
out anybody?” 

It’s because women have been held 
down to some one specific job, with little 
or no hope for advancement to something 
big and worth-while, that they droop and 
seem to lose energy. Pick out the most 
tired-looking of the middle-aged women 
in any organization, tell her of a new job, 
a bigger one-with better pay, more re- 
sponsibility, more authority. Watch her 
eyes brighten and see how she jacks her- 
self up to the demands of the new job. 

One successful business man of the self- 
made variety said definitely that it does 
not pay to train women for executive 
jobs for the simple reason that they 
don’t help in their training. 

“If I said to any man in my employ, 
‘See here, Jones, I’d like to make you 
head of the Export Department next year 
if you can show me you've some go to 





Are Women Good 
Executives? 


(Continued from page 47) 


you,’ he’d get busy. He'd take evening 
courses in foreign trade, or a new lan- 
guage or so; he’d subscribe to a few trade 
papers; he’d go to the meetings of the 
various clubs when there was a speaker 
who might say something of value. When 
I pick out a man for a job ahead: of him, 
I never fail to watch what he does in the 
meantime. And if you show a man you 
want to help him, he pitches in and helps 
himself. That’s what makes training men 
a fine sport—the finest business sport 
there is. 

“But to train a woman!” He threw 
up his hands in despair. “Did you ever 
watch a woman play for a bigger job? 
I have. And it’s never on the basis of 
what she can do. She says she’s better 
than so-and-so for the job. Or maybe 
that she has been with the firm longer 
than anyone else and so she’s entitled to 
the promotion. 

“Do women subscribe to trade papers? 
Do women join business clubs? Do 
women buy business books? Do women 
take special trade courses in foreign com- 
merce, in economics, in banking, in scien- 
tific management or anything else in busi- 
ness science?” 

Of course, women do—in a measure. 
More and more the movement of business 
women’s clubs is expanding. There are 
even men’s business clubs that take 
women into membership. And a glance 
into the evening classrooms of many of 
the schools and universities that offer 
courses in special business subjects will 
reveal to this type of prejudiced business 
man that women are more and more in- 
teresting themselves in the technical sides 
of business and are preparing themselves 
as far as possible for the opportunities 
ahead. Women are even seen at many 
of the men’s conventions—selling, eco- 
nomics, advertising and others. But of 


course these are women who have already 
attained more than a mediocre place in 
business. 

A publisher friend also shook his head. 
“Women don’t buy business books. A 
‘lot of books are bought for business 
women by men, just as many of the busi- 
ness firms subscribe to trade papers in 
the hope that employees will read them. 
But I should hate to tell you the small 
percentage of business books that repre- 
sents the buying by women.” 

The one tremendous reason why 
women should be trained for influential 
posts—the reason why it would pay men 
to deliberately select women instead of 
men and train them even if it means 
greater effort—is usually overlooked by 
the cynical male. Practically three- 
quarters of all commodities manufactured 
are bought by women because they are 
products for the home or the individuals 
in it. Each year manufacturers and mer- 
chants waste thousands of dollars by 
ignorant manufacturing and wrong dis- 
tribution methods. The opinion of a 
woman, with her knowledge of woman’s 
needs and tastes, would effect tremendous 
savings in the business of every man who 
has not the benefit of a woman’s counsel. 
Advertisers are realizing this, and many 
of the biggest ones‘are taking counsel of 
women in the home or hired women ex- 
perts in order to prevent wasteful errors 
in manufacture and distribution. 

As long as the woman in the office feels 
that she is regarded merely as a machine, 
she will act like a machine. She will not 
use her mind and brain to make sugges- 
tions outside of the routine task before 
her. The man clerk who knows that if 
he distinguishes himself by a good sugges- 
tion he will get on, will exert himself to 
think of things that will benefit the busi- 
ness. Wherever you see a_ successful 
woman executive who has “arrived” not 
by pull or inheritance, but by her own 
effort from the bottom, you may be sure 
it is because she was encouraged to make 
suggestions and that she received co- 
operation from her firm in training for a 
responsible executive job. 





that ordinarily he could not have endured, 
importuning him to come to an entertain- 
ment at his school that night. Afterward 
his teacher was going to have her class 

to her room for something special. 

“What do I want to go to a baby party 
for? I got to go to bed early an’ get up 
early,” declared Tewksbury importantly. 

“Yum, yum, gingerbread!” urged 
Schuyler, rubbing his stomach. “Lots of 
’em wont be there, an’ we can eat lots an’ 
come home as soon as we've et it. She 
said we could ask our brothers an’ 
sisters. Gee, Tewk, I bet they'll think 
you're great!” 


N his mood of graciousness Tewks- 

bury could do no other than go and be 
lionized. 

On the following morning when Mrs. 
Adams came to rouse him to haste and 
action for his departure, Tewksbury 
growled from under the covers: “TI aint 
goin’!”” 

“He can’t!” announced Schuyler, beam- 
ing through his towseled Dutch cut. 
Schuyler was always maddeningly good- 





The Go-Devil 


(Continued from page 11) 


natured in the morning. 
gone!” 

“What!” cried Mrs. Adams. 

“First they had funny movies.” 

“The money!” she interrupted. 

“T’m beginnin’ at the beginnin’ an’ com- 
in’ to it,” explained Schuyler. 

“Yes!” sighed his mother. 

“The Shennagin Kids—they was awful 
funny. They—” 

“T wont listen, Schuyler.” 

“Well, after the Shennagin Kids, they 
had pictures of Polish babies—some of 
’em was so weak they couldn’t hold their 
bottles up to ‘their mouths, an’ they 
didn’t have any mothers—” 

“They were too little to know it!” 
came in smothered tones from under the 
covers. 

“They weren't! ....an’ Tewk got 


“His money’s 


out his money an’ looked at it, an’ his 


nose was workin’, an’ teacher came acrost 
to him an’—” 





“Son, there is no ¢ in across.” 
“An’ teacher said, ‘Well, well! 


Is this 
a contribution?’ An’ Tewk gave it all to 
the P. B. Fund.” 

“Did you, son?” asked Mrs. Adams. 

No answer. 

She passed her hand soothingly down a 
curve of spine outlined by covers. 

“Tt was very fine and unselfish of you 
to want to,” she said gently. 

“T didn’t want to!” bawled Tewksbury. 
“T couldn’t help it! Their bones were 
stickin’ out, an’ they was starvin’, an’ I 
was goin’ up there to get all filled up, an’ 
—n’—" 

“An’ you got a nice home here,” cut in 
Schuyler eagerly, “an’ a nice mother an’ 
father an’ good fillin’ things to eat, even 
if you don’t like—” 

“Will you shut up!” yelled Tewksbury, 
flinging a pillow with accurate aim. It 
knocked Schuyler-against the door of the 
closet whither he was fleeing for refuge, 
and he howled loudly and satisfyingly. 

Tewksbury got out of bed and began to 
dress rapidly. “Shut up!” he bawled 
above the din. “Listen, Mother.” 
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His mother’s hand over his mouth, 
Schuyler’s carefully modulated blubber- 
ings made background to the tale. 

“That kid knew about it all the time. 
He knew his teacher was goin’ to collect 
for the P. B. Fund, an’ his class was tryin’ 
to get the most.” 

“We did!” 

“Keep still!” 

Mrs. Adams’ fingers tightened. ‘‘Go 
on, Tewksbury. I should like to hear 
all of your story.” 

“He got me to go there, an’ he got me 
to take my money—all I had to do was 
take it; he knew she’d get it out of 
me.” 

Schuyler suddenly became his beaming 
self, 


“Aren’t you glad you did it, Tewk? 
They all thought you was great!” 

Tewk leaned back in a capacious arm- 
chair, his foot thrust into a stocking, his 
full red lips curled in scorn. 


“T guess your old dollar twelve looked | 


sick! I guess that old fund wouldn't ’a’ 
been anything if it hadn’t ’a’ been for my 
money. I gave more’n all the rest of ’em 
put together, Mother.” 

Jumping up, he hurriedly thrust his 
feet into his shoes. “Get a move on 
you, kid,” he said. 

“Mother, me an’ Sky’s goin’ into the 
Go-devil business. 
him how to make ’em.” 


“‘Schuyler and I’ and ‘teach,’” pro- | 


tested Mrs. Adams. 





Youth ‘Inumphant 


(Continued from page 22) 


touch or of the sound of his voice. 
It wasn’t so much what the woman had 
revealed (for that it seemed had always 
been a part of Patsy’s mental back- 
ground), as the shock of hearing it voiced 
outside the walls of her own conscious- 
ness, in such a place, from such a tongue. 
The degradation of it! All the struggles 
that she had made to rise superior to the 
sordid facts of her childhood had been 
useless; wasted; for Ma’s accusing finger 
had seemed to search out the inner re- 
cesses of her soul and reveal them, much 
as it had done in those early days of 
slavery when her uncanny intuition often 
had filled Patsy with terror. And some- 
thing of that old terror had entered 
Patsy’s heart tonight, for at first sight 
of the creature her wits had left her. 
She had forgotten that years had passed 
since last they had met, and she had 
become again the silent, frightened child 
of Kelly’s Mews. 

The arm about her waist became more 
insistent, the voice at her ear more plead- 
ing, and before she was aware of it, even, 
Phil Conway had kissed her on the cheek. 
It all seemed a part of his commiseration; 
and she scarcely thought of it as being 
objectionable, but some intuition made 
her release herself and move away. 

“Say. why should you cry, Patsy? 
What do you care what an old bat like 
that says about you? What was she? 
A nurse or something?” 

The girl had now straightened, and the 
sobs were just swallowings, but she was 
looking straight before her down -the rib- 
bon of light. And as he repeated the 
question, 

“T—I can’t tell you anything about 
it,” she said. 

“Oh, I’m awfully sorry you’re so up- 
set. I oughtn’t to have taken you in 
there, but you seemed such a good little 
sport—” 

“I’m not,” said Patsy. 
sport.. I’m sorry I came.” 

Her companion was very contrite, but 
Patsy knew that from time to time he 
was examining her profile in a strange 
way, as though the enigma had more 
than ever excited his curiosity. 

“What did she mean by saying she 
knew who your father and mother were?” 
he asked again. 


“T’m not & 





“She lied,” said Patsy, clenching her 
teeth and her fingers. “She lied. She 
knows nothing.” 


And then she relapsed into a stubborn | 
silence from which he could not move | 
She was now attempting to remove | 


her. 
the traces of her agitation and the marks 
of her tears—a difficult matter, since 
vanity-bag or powder-puff were not yet 
a part of her feminine equipment. But 
by the time the car reached the gates 
of Shirley Lane she was at least restored 
to composure. Some of the guests were 
already leaving, and Patsy met them on 
the portico with apologies, ably seconded 
by Phil, for the accident that had hap- 
pened. 

But the eyes of Melinda and Deborah 
Godfrey probed more deeply than those 
of the departing dancers, and they marked 
the reddened eyes and cheeks which told 
the story of Patsy’s agitation. Sydney 
from his corner saw them too, and was 
deeply disturbed. What had Phil Con- 
way been saying to her? What could he 
say to make Patsy cry? But Patsy had 
found herself again, discovering from 
some surprising and hidden source the 
capacity for successful dissimulation, the 
very artificiality that she had found so 
abominable in Josie Conway. But if she 
deceived the casual glances of the guests, 
the eyes of love were not to be deceived. 
Melinda and Deborah had of course noted 
her absence, and though Sydney had com- 
mented lightly upon it, they knew that 
Patsy had done something of which they 
couldn’t approve. 

Patsy kissed them as usual, after the 
house-guests had gone to their rooms, 
but when they pressed her for confidences, 
she only laughed gently. 

“Tt’s nothing, dearests,” 
“nothing at all—” 

“But you had been crying—” they 
urged in a piteous chorus. 

“Crying!” laughed Patsy. “What made 
you think that? It must have been the 
wind on my face that brought the tears 
to my eyes. We did go pretty fast.” 
And then, with genuine contrition: “I’m 
sorry I went—but then, it wasn’t my 
fault we had to have a blowout.” 


she said, 


To tell the truth, Patsy was too full | No money 


of her own degradation to dare to speak 
of it tonight even to her guardians. What 





He wants me to learn | 
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she wanted most was to be alone in her 
room where she could think and cry as 
much as she liked. It was the first time 
in her life that she had deceived them, 
and the expression upon their faces 
haunted her as she went up the stairs 
to her room, for she knew that they knew 
that she had lied. 

She locked the door and threw her- 
self upon the bed fully dressed, her face 
buried in her arms. She did not cry 
now as she had expected—had wanted 
to do, but lay silent, motionless, 

A love-child—a 
nameless creature, lower in the scale of 
life than Ma Slavin herself. 


eee a while Patsy rose and stood 
shocked by the sight of her face 
in the mirror. Hazily now she remem- 
bered that Phil Conway had kissed her. 
She was rather surprised now to think 
of the incident. No boy had ever done 
that before—no boy had ever dared. But 
Phil had even put his arm around her 
waist and held her close to him. The 
fact had seemed to mean nothing to her 
then, and she had scarcely been aware 
of it. But now she realized that it had 
been unfair of him to take advantage of 
her situation. Yet curiously enough, this 
expression of his sympathy was not dis- 
pleasing to her. And what difference did 
it make since she was—what she was? 
What did anything matter if she was 
like Ma Slavin? She tore off her finery 
impatiently and got into her nightdress, 
then knelt as she had been taught to 
do at her bedside to say her prayers; 
but the words would not come, and 
she rose after a moment of struggle in 
mute rebellion against all the orderly 
habits of Shirley Lane and Watson’s. 

She sat up in bed with a start as she 
remembered. Ma Slavin had said that 
she knew who Patsy was. That meant 
also that she knew who Patsy’s father 
and mother, were. Had she told the 
truth? Or was it just another lie meant 
to make Patsy unhappy? 

She turned out the light and lay tense 
and unrelenting, her eyes wide open, star- 
ing at emptiness. This house and all it 
contained—her room with its pretty 
chintz-covered furniture and _pink-silk 
hangings, the dance, the guests, Sydney, 
and the dear old ladies who had given 
her all that she had, now seemed strange- 
ly unfamiliar. Only Ma had reality— 
the hard black eyes, the inflamed face, 
the ponderous shape in its preposterous 
clothing—she dominated Patsy’s thoughts, 
filled the room with foul odors; Patsy 
could feel her in the room beside her, 
hear the strident voice The mo- 
ment passed, for the clean airs of the 
night came in at the window, filled with 
the smell of new-mown hay and the 
sound of the katydids; and after a while 
in sheer weariness of body and soul Patsy 
slept. 

It was not yet’dawn when Patsy awoke. 
Her lids flew open suddenly, as though 
some one had jerked them. A little 
bewildered, she stared wondering. And 
then she knew what had awakened her. 
It was that! The dawn and the breeze 
filtered softly through the muslin. cur- 
tains, and outside in the maple tree near 
her window birds were already softly 
calling: as though timid to announce a 


day not yet assured. Familiar sounds, 
gentle and indescribably sweet as part of 
Shirley Lane and the life that she had 
learned to love—the life, alas! upon 
which she was merely an intruder. 

That was it—an intruder. She didn’t 
belong here, any more than Ma Slavin 
would have belonged. Patsy straightened 
and quickly arose, then silently dressed 
in her plainest clothes, a last year’s suit, 
hat. and an old shirt-waist.. She hadn't 
decided yet exactly what she was going 
to do, but she was sure that after the 
revelation of last night and all that it 
signified, she could no longer stay at 
Shirley Lane and face Sydney, Phil, Josie 
and Alida. Phil knew. He had tried 
to make believe that he had thought that 
Ma Slavin was an old nurse of hers, but 
Patsy knew that he hadn’t been deceived. 

As she put on her hat, a pang shot 
through her. Aunt Deborah! Aunt Me- 
linda! They loved her, believed in her 
and would be waiting this morning tor 
a confession that she could never give 
them. If her childish faults had made 
them unhappy, last night’s adventure 
would surely put her beyond the pale 
of their affection. It was much better 
that she should go, grieving them no 
more. The tears gathered in her eyes 
as she sat at her tiny desk, but she 
brushed them away and wrote: 


Dearest Aunties, 

Last night I saw Ma Slavin, and she 
told me what I was. You've tried 
awfully hard to make me something, 
but it’s no use. I'm not fit to be at 
Shirley Lane with you all. I can’t try 
to be something I’m not. I’ve got to 
go where I belong, with people like me 
and not like you. I'll never forget you 
—never—never, mever—and all you've 
done for me, and I'll love you as long 
as I live for helping me to try; but I’ve 
got to go away from you and every- 
body for a while so that I can think 
this out myself. 

Don’t think I’m ungrateful, please. 
I’m only very sad that I must go. But 
it’s the only thing—I'’m sure I'm right. 
Some day I'll come back, perhaps, and 
tell you what I’ve decided. Try to 
forget me. I’m not worthy of you. But 
I do love you both with all my heart 
and always will. Good-by, 


PATRICIA. 


HIS note, blotted and moist with 

tears, Patsy sealed in an envelope 
and placed conspicuously on the mantel. 
Then she gathered up her pocketbook, 
which contained a little money, and turn- 
ing out the light and carrying her shoes 
in her hand, stole cautiously out into 
the hallway and crept down the stairs. 
On the porch, sobbing softly now, she 
put on her shoes and went across the 
wide lawn toward the path which led 
through the woods. Her plans were no 
more definite now than they had been 
when she had so suddenly awakened and 
made her momentous decision, but she 
knew that she must find her way with- 
out anyone’s seeing her to a railway sta- 
tion, where she could take a train to the 
city. For there she could hide until she 
decided what to do. Somewhere in the 
back of her head lay the thought of seek- 
ing out Ma Slavin and finding out the 
truth about her father and mother, no 
matter how bad it was. 


She walked through the wood quickly. 
emerging at the edge of the Wood Knoll 
estate, where she took the road along 
the fence and skirted the meadow and 
orchard, going southward. She had seen 
no human being, and felt that she had 
the whole world to herself and her misery. 
But she was mistaken, as most people 
are who believe that they have a monop- 
oly of misfortune, for passing along a 
sunken road, she emerged upon the turn- 
pike and stood suddenly face to face 
with Christopher Van Leer. 


OTH were startled. Each was the 

last person the other would have ex- 
pected to see at such an hour in such a 
place. 

“Hello!” gasped Patsy, noting that 
Christopher looked more twisted than 
ever. 

“Well, upon my word,” he growled, 
“what on earth are you doing here, young 
lady? Where are you going?” 

“Nowhere,” she replied, somewhat per- 
turbed at being discovered. “What are 
you doing?” 

“H-m. I’m swimming in the mist. 
It’s good for the joints,” he said with a 
grin. And then shrewdly: ‘“What’s the 
matter? You look like the ghost of all 
of women’s sins.” 

“Nothing’s the matter,” she muttered 
glumly. ‘“Can’t I take a walk?” 

“<The breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn’ and all that sort of thing! But it 
isn’t done, my dear.” 

“Then why are you doing it?” retorted 
Patsy. 

“It is the one hour of the day when 
there are no women abroad to shy at me. 
I have the whol world to myself. I am 
Adam. Now enter Eve, and the world 
well lost.” 

“Tell me!” insisted Patsy, with a stamp 
of the foot. 

He shrugged and wagged his head. 

“Since you must know, my dear, I 
have not slépt. And since I must per- 
force remain awake, I would rather 
remain awake here than yonder.” 

“Oh!” said Patsy impulsively. “I’m 
sorry. The pain has come back?” 

The thought of his suffering gave her 
a moment of self-forgetfulness. 

“Nothing can come back if it doesn’t 
go away,” he said, leaning on his stick 
and eyeing her shrewdly. “And this sug- 
gests a query.” He shot the question 
like a bullet. ‘Why are you running 
away to New York?” 

“I’m not,” she said, aghast. 

He grinned. 

“You're a poor liar, Patsy, even yet.” 

“I’m not going to New York,” she 
gasped indignantly. 

“Where, then?” 

“Tt’s none of your business.” 

“Granted. But you must be going 
somewhere.” 

“I’m _ not.” 

The cripple shuffled a pace nearer, smil- 
ing. 
“Come. Let’s argue it this way,” he 
said, gesticulating with his stick toward 
the horizon. “Since you’re not going 
anywhere in particular, you wont mind 
going anywhere in general. Ergo, you 
would as lief go this way as that. Ergo, 
you would as lief go any way I go, pro- 
vided it. isn’t to New York, for that is 

















the one place where you don’t want to 
go.” He grinned at her. “That’s right, 
isn’t it?” 

“You always could talk,” said Patsy. 

“But there’s no argument. Come.” 

And before Patsy knew it, he had 
crooked his arm into hers and went shuf- 
fling along, Patsy with him. He had 
taken her off her guard, and she wanted 
to gain time. She noticed that at once 
he turned his steps.in the opposite way 
from the one she had planned to take 
toward the railroad station and was now 
headed in the general direction of Wood 
Knoll. 

“Good!” chuckled Christopher. “If we 
walk, it will be good for my pain in the 
back and your pain in the head.” 

“T haven’t any pain in the head,” mut- 
tered Patsy. 

“In the heart, then. 

“In the heart—” 

“Yes. I’ve had it longer than you— 
nearly twenty years.” 

“How terrible! Twenty years!” 

“Yes. And you can have had your 
pain scarcely longer than that many 
hours. Oh, don’t deny it. It’s written 
in your face too plainly. And the trouble 
with a pain you’ve had only twenty hours 
is that you can’t be sure yet whether it’s 
a real pain or not.” 


I have that too.” 


ATSY broke away from him and 
stood staring at what seemed the 
wizardry of his deductions. 
“You're a devil,” she sputtered. 
“Thanks,” said Christopher with a bow 
of mockery. “That’s the first real com- 
pliment I’ve had in years.” 
“Compliment! I mean you’re—you’re 
odious,” she gasped. “You’re always 
finding out things I don’t want to know 
—that I don’t want anybody to know. 


And you needn’t pump me any more. 
I'm not going to answer.” 
“You wont have to, my dear,” he said 


suavely, “because I know all that I want 
to know already.” 

“You know?” 

“Ves,” 

“What 
know.” 

“I do. I've been expecting this for 
some time.” 

“What?” 

“The thing that has happened—rebel- 
lion against a fate made more repulsive 
by cultural environment.” 

“T don’t know what you mean!”—sul- 
lenly. 

“But you feel it--which is worse.” 

“Feel—oh!” gasped Patsy. “You ter- 
rible creature! I hate you.” She buried 
her face in her hands, trying to keep 
from weeping. 

“Count ten, Patsy,” he said calmly. 

She would have run, but he held her 
by the arm again, and there was some- 
thing in his voice and in his touch that 
softened her. 

“No, you don’t hate me, girl,” his 
voice went on, close to her ear. “You 
wish you could, but you can’t—because 
I’m the only one around here that under- 
stands you. I am the only one—because 
there’s the same kind of devil in you 
that there is in me. That’s true, isn’t it?” 

Her lips moved, and he could hardly 
hear her whisper. 
“A devil—yes!” 


do you know? You can’t 









Christopher grinned in sympathy. “A| 
devil! I know him well—a taunting, in- | 
sistent, merciless devil that makes you| 
feel like running down the rocks and| 
into the sea. That’s what you were go- | 
ing to do, wasn’t it?” 

“No. 

“Oh, yes, it was. Great mistake those 
Gadarene swine made—jumping into the 
sea. Horrible death for a dirty beast like | 
a swine, to die in the very act and letter | 
of ablution.” 

The cripple laughed with a full throat 
at his joke, and Patsy stared at him 
soberly. 

“That’s what my devil wants me to! 


do,” he continued; “that’s what your| expense. 

devil wants you to ‘do—to run down the | Chain and 
rocks into the sea; and he nearly had Knife FREE 
you doing it, didn’t he? Bah! You | Woe 


wouldn’t want to be as stupid a beast 
as a swine, would you?” 

“Oh, do stop,” said Patsy dully. 

“In a moment—when you admit the 


unwisdom of leaping into the sea.” your -9cThe watch, chain 
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“Nothing.” Patsy’s tone of finality did OrderTodayonTrial 


not deter Christopher. 

They were now approaching one of 
the gates of Wood Knoll. Christopher 
released her arm, then stopped and faced 
her. 

“See here, Patsy, I don’t want you to 
be a damn fool—not this kind of a fool. 
I’ve always told these idiots around here 
to stop trying to make a wax figure out 
of real flesh and bones—an Eden Musée 
affair filled with mechanical virtues. And 
now—the first serious rebellion in your 
heart, and where’s your wax? Melted 
in the hot flow of real blood about your 
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you don’t go, I'll send David Van Leer, 
Esq., packing after you in the machine 
and notify the police to detain you.” 

“The police—you wouldn’t dare!” she 
cried. 

She saw that he was laughing, but 
there was a meaning too behind his words. 
“T’d like to ill you,” she muttered. 

“T don’t doubt it. Perhaps that would 
be the happy issue out of all our  afflic- 
tions. You kill me and then take the 
electric chair, but I would advise you 
to have some breakfast first. Let us 
both die with full stomachs. This air 
has sharpened my appetite amazingly. 
Come.” 
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HE took her by the arm again, and 
she didn’t resist. He gave her an 
odd sense of being merely ridiculous when 
she had been so certain that she was 
truly tragic. But what was there to do? 
For she saw that he was quite capable 
of carrying out his threat. She saw too 
that he was acting the part of a friend, 
whether she would have him or no; and 
try as she might, the strange liking that 
she had always had for the cripple drove 
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her unwilling footsteps along beside him. 

Patsy had never been upstairs in the 
wing, for these apartments were reserved 
exclusively for the use of the invalid, and 
no one except his man Barstow or David 
Van Leer ever went up without his per- 
mission. It was not yet seven by the 
clock in the side entry when they entered 
the house, and Barstow was awaiting 
them. He received Patsy bowing, and 
followed into the library in interested 
and unctuous silence. 

“Breakfast, Barstow,” 
Christopher. 

“Yes sir. For one, sir?” 

“For two,” snapped the invalid. “The 
usual thing for me, but cereal, coffee, ba- 
con, eggs and toast for Miss Godfrey, 
and quickly, you understand.” 

“Oh, yes, sir—thank you, sir.” And 
Barstow departed noiselessly to give the 
order. 

Patsy glanced in abstraction around the 
room. It was a large place, with a low 
ceiling, the walls lined with books of all 
sizes, most of them in rather dingy bind- 
ings. There was a fireplace at one end, 
and in it logs were crackling cheerfully. 
At her host’s invitation, Patsy removed 
her coat and sat before the blaze, while 
Christopher sank into the soft couch be- 
side her. 

“Well, my dear, here we are,” he said, 
“stealing an hour from a sleeping world. 
Here is my prison. There,”—indicating 
the shelves——‘“‘my liberty. For I spend 
most of my life skating rather nimbly 
over at the surface of the Pierian 
spring— ; 

“Do you like it here? No? We will 
forgive the absence of your mind in the 
presence of your body. You're the only 
female except Mrs. Quinn who has ever 
graced this room. You ought to be flat- 
tered.” 

“T—I am.” 

He chuckled. “Thanks. But you'll be 
feeling better in a moment. There's 
nothing like bacon and eggs for casting 
out a devil.” 


commanded 


ATSY made no reply, but it was cer- 

tain that a most deliciously appetiz- 
ing smell had come into the air and in 
spite of herself, she sniffed at it. Bar- 
stow swiftly appeared as though pursuing 
the heavenly odors and laid a white cloth 
over a table at a window. There was a 
rumble at one side; a cupboard was 
opened and there, silver and china were 
miraculously displayed, all steaming with 
savory odors. They sat at the table, and 
in a moment Patsy found herself eating 
with the greatest of relish, neglecting 
nothing, while Christopher opposite ate 
his baked apple and oatmeal in amused 
preoccupation. It was not long before 
Patsy smiled at him. 

“Oh, say,” she said, “that’s the best I 
ever ate.” 

“Then eat some more.” 

“T can’t. I’m full.” 

“Excellent. The fuller the better.” 
Then as Barstow handed him pipe and 
tobacco, he waved the man out. 

“And now, my dear, for the devils. Out 
they go! Talk. I will listen most im- 
personally. And I give you my word that 
however dreadful your tale, I'll give you 
no pity whatever.” 

The paradox of his indifference im- 


pelled her as he meant that it should do. 
Why shouldn’t she tell him? 

He listened, inexhaustible of smoke- 
rings, while she talked. From time to 
time he nodded, or grinned or chuckled 
or swore, but he didn’t soften. He was 
merely a kind of domesticated wild man 
with a sense of humor. Patsy had found 
it a mistake to be tragic with Christopher, 
and so she told her tale unvarnished by 
emotion of any sort. 


EGINNING with the mystery as to 

her origin and how little it had meant 
to her at first, she went on from stage 
to stage of the shift in her point of view, , 
reaching at last the ride with Phil Con- 
way, the accident to the tire and the re- 
crudescence of Ma Slavin. Christopher 
listened unmoved, his head on one side, 
his indifferent feet cocked up, and when 
at last Patsy came to her conclusion, he 
knocked out his pipe and filled it care- 
fully. 

“Ts that all?” he asked coolly. 

“TIsn’t it enough?” she replied. 

“That depends. At least you're no 
worse off now than you were before. And 
drunken ravings are hardly convincing. 
No fact is altered by this woman’s 
hysteria. It is you that have changed. 
From being a mere instinct on legs with 
an excellent chance of creating some as- 
tonishment in the world, you have now 
become the exotic of the polite academy, 
vulgarly known as the débutante. You 
have no opinions except those that have 
been prepared for you; and they—as it 
is needless to say—are not worth a damn 
to anybody, least of all to you. There- 
fore your idea of running away from Shir- 
ley Lane, while it may seem an original 
one to you, is not novel in the least and 
might under present conditions lead you 
into an unfortunate situation.” 

“But I’ve got to go. I can’t stay ina 
false position—” 

“And how will you improve your posi- 
tion by going to New York? You can’t 
change your identity, can you?” 

“No,” she replied slowly, “but I can 
lose it.” 

“I’m not so sure.” He shrugged and 
laughed. “See here, Patsy. Did you 
ever see a large nondescript dog led at the 
end of a string by a very small boy? The 
large dog might go with his captor be- 
lieving that the whole proceeding was 
subtly directed by the hand of Providence. 
But imagine for a moment what would 
happen if it occurred to the mind of the 
large dog that Providence had nothing to 
do with the matter. He would first try 
to pull away from the small boy, then 
finding this unsuccessful, he would glare, 
growl and finally bite the leg of the small 
boy, who would set up a howl (as most 
people do when discovered in a folly) 
and call upon the bystanders, who would 
chase the dog, now fleeing toward the 
liberty that he craves, until he is stopped, 
rather neatly, by a policeman, who, smok- 
ing pistol in hand, has been apprised by 
the hue and cry that the animal is mad. 
It isn’t the fault of the policeman, who 
represents the law and order. It isn’t the 
fault of the crowd, which is merely exer- 
cising its primitive right to hunt with the 
pack. 
“Tt isn’t the fault of the large dog, 
which is merely an instinct (with four 


legs instead of two), and of course isn’t 
any madder than I am. The fault is with 
the small boy, who has merely attempted 
the impossible.” 

“But I don’t see—” broke in Patsy. 

“Oh, don’t you!” he laughed. “Well, 
you're just about to bite the small boy 
and break away. The hue and cry of the 
pack hasn’t started yet. And the police- 
man with the pistol is on a distant cor- 
ner, still out of sight. But he’s there just 
the same. The analogy is perfect. Yes- 
terday you were quite content to believe 
that your destinies were directed by the 
hand of Providence. Today, quite ob- 
viously, you have reached the conclusivn 
that they are possibly directed by the 
devil. Neither is true. You are merely 
a small person with no judgment at all, 
attempting, with all the grace of outraged 
dignity, to achieve effacement.” 

“T can’t look people in the eyes and 
know—” 

“Why not?” snapped Christopher 
viciously. “Because you’ve been taught 
a shame of nature. Has a pedigreed rose 
a better right to life than the wood- 
violet? Whom are you afraid to look at? 
Tell me. If the philosophy of the world 
held true to the instincts of the world, it 
might be a better place to live in.” 

“My instinct is to hide myself,” said 
Patsy simply and rather pathetically. 

“Tf the large black dog were to hide, 
the pack would hunt him out for the po- 
liceman. It can’t be done. Since you've 
been captured by the small boy, go along 
for a while, believing if you can in the 
destiny of Providence. Gnaw at the 
string all you like, but don’t run, for in 
that way madness lies, or the semblance 
of it. Let time decide. Keep your chin 
high. You're as good as anybody—no 
matter who you are.” He paused a mo- 
ment to light his pipe. And then, “Who 
is it,” he said, “whose opinions you fear?” 

“Phil’s,” she said frankly, “—the boy 
who was with me last night.” 

“T didn’t catch the name. Phil who?” 

“Phil Conway. His sister goes to my 
school.” 

“Conway!” said Christopher, laying 
down his pipe and leaning forward with 
a curiosity unwarranted by the situation. 
“What Conway?” 

i “Their father is Lloyd Conway, the 
financier.” 

“Lloyd Conway!” said Christopher in 
a strange tone. And then he repeated 
the name in a lower pitch. “Lloyd Con- 
way!” He took up his stick and hobbled 
across to a window on the opposite side 
of the room, where he stood for a long 
while, looking out in silence down the 
Jawns. And Patsy, her curiosity at his 
manner growing with the moments, at 
last could no longer contain herself and 
crossed the room, touching him on the 
arm. 

“Do you know Phil Conway’s father?” 
she asked. 

“No,” he croaked harshly, “no—never 
heard of him before.” 

He twisted around suddenly and shuf- 
fled past her. 

(The forthcoming chapters of this cap- 
tivating novel by the author of “The 
Splendid Outcast” and “The Vagrant 
Duke” are of special interest. Watch for 
them in the next, the May, issue of The 
Green Book Magazine.) 
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the second instance in which these two 
aristocratic sisters had the worst of it in 
their relations with mercenary men not 
their equal in honor? Indeed, in every 
relation with the opposite sex, these 
women and their daughter—the daughter 
of whichever one it was—never found 
faith or comfort in any of their relations 
with men. Their story, covering three- 
quarters of a century or more, is one of 
continuous unhappiness and _ sordidness. 
In every instance of the three men who 
have most to do with this story, a love of 
gain seems to have been the mainspring 
of action. 

“Fanny Wright died in 1852, after an 
eventful and extraordinary life. During 
all of her stay in this country, through- 
out all her work of purely philanthropic 
and altruistic character, she was very 
much criticized by the strict frontier 
communities in which she lived. She 
vas charged with advocacy of laxity in 
livorce-laws, with a tendency to free 
thought in religion. It was charged that 
she believed in free love, so-called. Cer- 
tainly she was borne down under an 
avalanche of false testimony and abuse. 
She went to New York and bought a 
church building which she gave to her fol- 
lowers, few as they were; but in New 
York the journals of the time vilified her 
worse than the frontier communities had 
done. She got no credit for any good 
purpose. Her life indeed ended in fail- 
ure. 

“Fanny was one of the early types of 
advanced women in America. She used 
to walk about on the streets of Cincinnati 
and Memphis dressed in careless, half- 
mannish fashion. Of distinction and dig- 
nity, she seemed always engaged in her 
own thoughts and indifferent as to the 
beliefs or opinions of others. Her hus- 
band D’Arusmont lived in Ohio. The 
divorce-suit filed by Fanny Wright was 
instituted at the settlement of Raleigh, 
not far from Nashoba plantation. Trans- 
ferred to Cincinnati, she won the divorce 
after a hard fight. She died in Cincinnati 
as the result of injuries caused by a 
fall from a carriage. Her former hus- 
band, D’Arusmont, had died in the same 
city, from the very same cause, but a 
short time previous to that. 


E now have the end of the first 

generation of actors in our little 
drama. The heiress of Fanny Wright, 
whether or not her daughter, was edu- 
cated abroad. She spoke several lan- 
guages as well as she did English. No 
one in this part of the world ever had 
met her. But now, after the death of 
her mother—whichever of the sisters it 
was,—she appeared in Cincinnati with 
the purpose of taking possession of these 
lands, which by this time were begin- 
ning to increase in value. 

“This, then, is the central figure of our 
play—Sylva Piquefol D’Arusmont. Her 
name is variously spelled in the court rec- 
ords, She later was married as Frances 
Sylva Phiquemal D’Arusmont. Her hus- 
band, if so he might be called, was an- 
other educated and well-born Frenchman, 


Women of Mystery 


(Continued from page 50) 


Dr. Eugene de la Gutrie. His name in 
turn is much confused in the court rec- 
ords. Sometimes he is called De la Gutry. 
Quite often also he is mentioned as De 
Lagerty. The woman who married him, 
the central figure of our story now, al- 
ways was called Madam Guthrie by 
everyone in her later years. 
said, in all the litigation in which she 
figured for years hereabouts, she appears 
as Miss D’Arusmont. Uncertain of birth, 
she was equally uncertain in wedlock. 
“You now, therefore, have quite a 
choice of names for our heroine, and you 
may elect réles for her almost as complex. 
It is true to say of her that she had two 
births, two weddings and two deaths—the 
records of her life prove this beyond a 
question, and you can take your choice. 
No one knows her mother as actually and 
indisputably such. No one today knows 
whether she was ever legally married to 
De la Gutrie. And certain it is that, 
after the State of Tennessee had ad- 
judged her legally dead, and letters of 


administration had been taken out under | 


which her property was sold, she ap- 
peared, proved herself to be alive, and| 
started a series of the most famous law- | 
suits ever known at our bar—lawsuits | 
which, as I have said, enlisted the ablest | 
legal talent in the South! And she won 
those suits in the Supreme Court of the 
State. So she was uncertain even as to 
her death! 

“T have said enough to prove to you 
that in actual life there existed here a 
strong, strange and romantic character, | 
who once owned this ground where you 
and I now sit, and who, a few years ago, 
closed the strangest life of which I ever 
had any knowledge. 

“We shall now have to go back to the 
first of her story in this country, and can 
take up the thread of her life at the time | or'¢ 
when, an heiress, an educated, brilliant 
and beautiful young woman, she took up | ‘a 


her residence in the family of Dr. Eugene | 


de la Gutrie in Cincinnati. 

“The worthy Doctor himself already 
had a wife, Charlotte, and three children. 
Here again we have to do just a little 
imagining. There seems to have been no 
disagreement between De la Gutrie and 
his wife. It was a fine sort of maison a 
trois! The Doctor was not making very 
much money; he eked out his livelihood 
by doing interpreting and translating— 
that sort of thing. Perhaps his worthy 
wife Charlotte also would have been well 
disposed toward an easier method of life. 
Now, kere was the way out that offered— 
this heiress. 

“The young woman knew little of her 
property, and could not handle her planta- 
tion. She needed a manager, needed a 
friend. De la Gutrie offered himself as 
such. They entered into a contract by 
which he was to pay ker the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, and five thousand 
dollars a year as long as she lived. In 
return for this she deeded him outright | sx 
all the Nashoba lands. Soon after that 


they were married—that is to say, they 
went through the form of a wedding cere- 
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“There never was any divorce between 
De la Gutrie and his first wife. That 
the latter knew all about the whole busi- 
ness is proved by the fact that, no doubt 
under her husband’s direction, she exe- 
cuted and recorded a power of attorney 
to Miss D’Arusmont, which set aside 
her dower rights as the wife of De la 
Gutrie. Of course she could not do this, 
and of course the document was wholly 
null and void at law; but that was all they 
knew about the law themselves in that 
little three-cornered get-rich-quick plan. 

“Charlotte de la Gutrie, the legal wife, 
now disappears. She goes to France for 
the balance of her days, and is no doubt 
supported there by the money which her 
worthy husband gets from his new ‘wife,’ 
Miss D’Arusmont, the alleged or osten- 
sible countess—daughter of Count D’Arus- 
mont. 

“There was no reason why De la Gutrie 
should not have money. He never did 
pay the duped woman a cent of the fifty 
thousand dollars. He never paid her a 
cent of the five thousand yearly income 
which he had agreed to pay. On the con- 
trary, he spent his victim’s money very 
freely. They left Cincinnati just before 
the war, and removed to Philadelphia, 
where they had rather a hard time of 
getting on, the worthy Doctor doing 
teaching or anything else he could find 
to do. They went through their wedding 
ceremony at Trenton, New Jersey, in 
1861. The Countess D’Arusmont always 
claimed that De la Gutrie told her that 
his first wife then was dead. 

“As they needed more and more money, 
at length they both went back to Scot- 
land to see if they could not realize on 
some of Sylva D’Arusmont’s property in 
that country. They went to Dundee, 
Scotland, in 1867. Now, the unwed wife, 
as she claims, first learned that De la 
Gutrie’s wife was not dead. She asserts 
that he then got a divorce from his wife 
in Paris and that he then remarried her, 
Miss D’Arusmont, the countess of our 
story. She always claimed that she had 
the wedding certificates of both ceremo- 
nies and that she had a copy of the de- 
cree of De la Gutrie’s divorce from his 
first wife. These things remain mysteries. 
By this time you begin to realize the 
truth of my assertion that here we had a 
woman who was a daughter and not a 
daughter, a wife and not a wife, although 
she had double chances at both those 
réles. Now we will go on to see about 
her double death. 


oo Civil War was now coming on,” 
pursued Wallace. “The emancipa- 
tion record of the D’Arusmont family 
was none too apt to make them popular 
in the Southern country, where emanci- 
pation was not beloved doctrine. It was 
stated that De la Gutrie was something 
of an intriguer himself and an object of 
suspicion of the Government during his 
life in Philadelphia. The truth is that he 
and his countess disappeared absolutely 
from this country. The war swept over 
all this region. It buried many tradi- 
tions and much history, and deadened the 
popular memory of many events of ear- 
lier days. But meantime the old planta- 
tion known as Nashoba could not be 
wiped out. Its 1960 acres still lay here, 
around this spot where we sit. 


“De la Gutrie was no more of a farmer 
than his wife. He had no money, but also 
he had no scruples. Before he and his 
wife disappeared, he employed a man by 
name of Charles Patton, at Cincinnati, to 
go down to Nashoba and develop it and 
make a going concern of it. He prom- 
ised fair enough, and Patton came down 
to see what he could do in those trying 
times just before the war. 

“De la Gutrie never paid. Patton one 
cent. Patton held on and did the best he 
could until he found himself deeply in 
debt and much embarrassed. He brought 
suit against De la Gutrie—in whose name 
the title stood—and got service by publi- 
cation in the local papers here, as the 
whereabouts of De la Gutrie were un- 
known. He won that suit and took pos- 
session of the plantation. 

“Patton knew that there were three 
heirs, legal children of De la Gutrie, who 
could inherit, and who could fight legally. 
After he got hold of the plantation, he 
compromised with the two surviving heirs 
of De la Gutrie, Clemence and Aglae de 
la Gutrie, children and minors at that 
time. He gave them five hundred acres 
of land, and they signed away all of their 
claims in consideration of the five hun- 
dred acres. They did this on the advice 
of their guardian ad litem—a lawyer who 
was well known at our bar here for many 
years, but who has been dead for some 
fifteen years. 

“Meantime, as we have seen, De la 
Gutrie and Miss D’Arusmont had come 
back from Scotland, or had time to come 
back, after their visit to that country 
in 1867 and their acquisition of the De 
la Gutrie divorce, if there ever was any 
such divorce. So avid had he proved of 
his wife’s property, that he caused her 
to sacrifice some of her estates in Scot- 
land. I have told you about the old Scot 
who came to me for my advice about 
lending seventy-five hundred dollars to 
Madam Gutrie on Nashoba. That same 
man told me that she sold, for little or 
nothing, in Scotland at the time of the 
Civil War, property which today brings 
in an income of more than one hundred 
thousand dollars a year. 

“De la Gutrie found it convenient to 
stay abroad at the close of the war. He 
was so obliging in the year 1871 as to 
die of smallpox at Siena, Italy. 

“Now, then, if you will cast your eye 
back over the tangled skein of title to 
these acres amid which we are now sit- 
ting, you will get something of a notion 
of the problem which in 1871 faced the 
heiress of Frances and Camilla Wright. 

“She had been gone for a long time. 
She had disappeared absolutely, leaving 
no trace whatever. No one knew any- 
thing about her nor De la Gutrie. Now, a 
disappearance without discovery for a 
period of seven years constitutes the legal 
presumption of death. On the legal pre- 
sumption that she was dead, letters of ad- 
ministration were taken out on her prop- 
erty here, and descent of title was taken 
by innocent purchasers under those let- 
ters of administration. There was, 
therefore, an astonishingly complicated 
legal situation for any possible claimant 
to face. - 

“In the year 1872 that claimant ap- 
peared—the Madam Gutrie or Countess 
D’Arusmont of this city for many years! 


She was now forty-three years of age 
She had had by De la Gutrie, as I have 
told you, three children of her own, al! of 
whom she had educated and brought up 
tenderly, and whom she loved devotedly 
—innocent and fine in every way. They, 
however, did not appear in these parts 
Our much-named claimant, whoever or 
whatever she was, alert, vigorous, keen of 
intellect, resolute of purpose,—and now 
unencumbered by any man,—declared 
herself in the courts as the owner, sole 
and absolute, of Nashoba, and announced 
that she intended to fight any and all op. 
position to her claim. 

“She proved by the death-records, of 
which she had consular transcript, that 
De la Gutrie had died in Italy. She 
proved absolutely that she herself wa: 
not dead, but living, and that the pre 
sumption of law as to her death was all 
wrong. At that time such a case had never 
been fought through, indeed never had 
arisen, so far as I know, at our bar. 
There was involved the validity of every 
iota of title to her property which had 
been conveyed under the letters of ad- 
ministration. She had been dead, but was 
not dead. Who, then, owned her prop- 
erty? 


“you recall that Charles Patton had 
been declared legal owner of Nasho- 
ba, and that the two children of De la 
Gutrie had been declared owners of five 
hundred acres. Under the judgment sale. 
covering the Patton suit for three years’ 
wages, the land had been sold to one Nel- 
son Speer, or apparently sold. He built 
the humble dwelling which now is the 
only relic of the past on Nashoba. He 
soon quitclaimed the land back to Pat- 
ton, however. So here was the object of 
the first suit brought by this claimant of 
almost two thousand acres of good land, 
probably the greater part of her remain- 
ing fortune, the rest having been squan- 
dered by De la Gutrie. 

“She won that first suit. It went to 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee, but she 
won it after a hard and brilliant fight on 
both sides. She then at once sued every- 
one who had taken [etters of administra- 
tion of the State of Tennessee. Every 
one of those suits also was taken to the 
Supreme Court of Appeal—and she won 
them all! 

“The defense set up by the two minor 
heirs of De la Gutrie, Marie Clemence 
and Aglae Marguerite, was a curious one. 
They assumed a rather shameless attitude 
themselves. They contended that Miss 
D’Arusmont had deeded those lands to 
their own father; that the lands had been 
administered on the supposition that she 
was dead, and that she was dead; that in 
1860 their father had sent their real 
mother to France, where she lived for 
many years; that on July 16, 1861, their 
father and Miss D’Arusmont were mar- 
ried in Trenton, New Jersey. They 
claimed that this marriage was legal—yet 
all the time they knew that their mother 
was living undivorced at the time of the 
ceremony! If that ceremony was a bind- 
ing marriage, then Patton won—and these 
heirs won. Even the children sought 
money and not honor. 

“Per contra, if that was a legal wed- 
ding, the claimant Madame Gutrie lost 
her suit. She, therefore, with equal and 
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greater shamelessness, declared that that 
wedding ceremony was altogether illegal, 
that all her children were illegitimate, 
and that having had no husband, the man 
with whom she lived had no right to any 
of her property. She proved that no con- 
sideration had ever passed in the orig- 
inal contract of sale of her land to De la 
Gutrie. Of course, if he was not her hus- 
band, he had no right whatever in the 
inheritance. 


Me rcaroan in the Supreme Court of Ten- 


nessee she won on precisely those 
grounds! The chancellor before whom 
the cause was tried in our city ruled that 
the ceremony between De la Gutrie and 
Miss D’Arusmont did not make them 
man and wife, or create the relations of 
a married couple between them and 
other persons. 

“This meant that the contract between 
De la Gutrie and Patton was not recog- 
nized, since no title ever had passed to 
De la Gutrie. The indebtedness of De 
la Gutrie to Patton was declared not 
satisfied. But De la Gutrie himself was 
dead. 

“T have told you that in private the 
claimant always declared that she was 
legally married. Yet in court she con- 
tended that she was fever legally mar- 
ried. She was excoriated by the attorneys 
for the defense and reproached by the 
court itself. It was charged by the chil- 
dren of De la Gutrie that since he and 
the claimant had been married, she could 
not come in as a creditor of the estate, 
because she coul! not take advantage of 
her own wrong. They claimed that if 
their mother was alive at the time of this 
alleged marriage, she was divorced, and 
that so no impediment to the marriage 
existed—that the claimant knew of this 
and helped get the divorce. Hence she 
could not now come into court and swear 
that there was no marriage, and so by a 
confession of her shame get hold of the 
property which De la Gutrie himself had 
undertaken to get by methods equally 
shameless! 

“The court records retain the scathing 
indictment written by Justice Freeman, 
severely reflecting upon her character. 
This is a part of the printed opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee. As 
against that bitter reproach of the court 
which robbed her of her honor but gave 
her her property, the proud descendant 
of the two Wright sisters could offer no 
valid. defense. She had estopped her own 
claims to “aoral standing, even when she 
gained her claims in two thousand acres 
of these lands around us here—the most 
curiously historic tract, I believe, in all 
the State of Tennessee. 

“So the children of De la Gutrie, that 
loose and unprincipled man, who was far 
more culpable and far more dissolute 
than Sylva D’Arusmont ever was. did not 
profit by his nice little plan to make some 
easy money by going through a wedding 
ceremony with an heiress. Patton’s 
claims were paid. Her lawyers were paid. 
She came out as the owner of the lands, 
but had to lessen her holdings in order 
to clear up all her debts. As proud as she 
ever was, more eccentric than she ever 
had been, the poor aristocrat, this tem- 
peramental, visionary woman, passed be- 
yond middle age into old age. 
















—- You Write a Photoplay? 


Neither could Martha Lord—at 
least so she thought until— 


Martha Lord, a “novice,” did not know 
that she could write a photoplay, but she 
desired to try, and so decided that she would. Six 
weeks later she sold her first play, “Hold Your 
Husband,” to Selznick. 

Then came *““A Gamble With Innocence,” to the 
same organization. Then, “The Inner Sight” to 
Ince. Each one brought a handsome check. But, 
more than that—those “undreamed of” successes 
began a brilliant new career for her. 

Can you do as well as she—will you, man or 
—— make a simple test to try your fitness— 

ree? 


Will You Make— 


This Home Test 


If We Send It Free? 


HE Palmer Plan of Instruction in 

Photoplay Writing now introduces for 
the first time in the history of education 
by correspondence, a new method of dis- 
covering in men and women who may least 
suspect it, the presence of CREATIVE 
IMAGINATION—that fundamental 
gualification which is the photoplay- 
wright’s “key to success.” 

If you have it in you, you should de- 
velop it. 

If you lack it you should give up the 
idea of ever writing photoplays, for crea- 
tive imagination is inborn and cannot be 
acquired. 

Our simple test comes to you in the 
form of a confidential questionnaire pre- 
pared especially for us by Professor Mal- 
com Shaw MacLean, former instructor in 
short story writing at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and University of Minnesota, in 
collaboration with H. H. Van Loan, 
America’s most prolific photoplay writer, 
author of “The Virgin of Stamboul,” “The 
Great Redeemer,” etcetera. 

You simply send for it and trv it in the 
privacy of your home and without ex- 
pense. 

* * © * 

O those who answer it successfully, will be 

offered an opportunity to obtain competent 
training in photoplay authorship through the 
Department of Education of the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation. 

We will tell you frankly if you have or if 
you lack the essentials to success—for this in- 
stitution serves the great producers who buy 
photoplays, as well as those who wish to learn 
the art of writing them; and, therefore, we 
must seek only those who are fitted for real 
achievement in this field 

We are now beginning a search of the nation 
through this New-Method Test. And this is 
your opportunity to try that test—to learn if 
you are fitted for this profitable work. A new 
career awaits those who are so fitted and who 
will. develop their inborn abilities by studying 
during spare time at home. 

Thousands of new stories for photoplays are 
needed for next year’s production and the pres- 
ént writers cannot possibly supply this large 
number of scenarios. 

Your chance, therefore. if you succeed, is 
generously ample and insures an ever waiting 
market for your plays. 

2. 6.3 


HEN your creative imagination is deter- 

mined, the Palmer Plan is available to 
you. It then teaches you the technique of 
photoplay construction. “Technique” is the 
form of writing which producers insist upon 
be the scenario before they will even read the 
play. 


The Palmer Plan is Frederick Palmer’s 
method of instruction—a method conceived and 
perfected by a man who, himself, wrote, sold 
and had produced fifty-two scenarios in one 
year. This course is of university calibre 
throughout and turns out fully equipped and 
finished writers. 

The Palmer Advisory Council—the men and 
women who direct the policies of this recog- 
nized institution—conzists of Cecil B. DeMille, 
director general Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration; Thos. H. Ince, head of Ince Studios; 
Lois Weber, foremost woman director, and Rob 
Wagner, widely known writer and film expert. 

The Palmer Plan includes the largest photo- 
play sales bureau in the world, through whickr 
students sell and producers buy their plays. 

The Plan has already developed many new 
gry and is developing new ones censtantly. 

Le Roi Clarke, a former minister, sold his 
ou play for $3000 before he had completed 
the Palmer Plan, and he is but one Palmer 
student whase name has been but lately placed 
upon the screen. 


* * * * 


HESE are facts, and yet there are more to 

tell which we can disclose to you, however, 
only after you have sent for and completed the 
Palmer “‘New-Method” Test. 

Succeed in this preliminary test, the most 
courageous test of this kind ever adopted by 
an educational institution, and we will send 
you two intensely interesting books, “Essen- 
tials of Photoplay Writing,” which describes 
the Palmer course in detail, and “Little Stories 
of Success,” containing the stories of success- 
ful students written by themselves. 

Remember, the new Palmer Confidential 
Questionnaire is not a “literary” test. Clever 
“style”? and polished diction are of secondary 
importance in the writing of acceptable photo- 
plays. Hardly a word of what you write ap- 
pears upon the screen. 

Many have ability who do not know it. The 
thing to do first is to learn if you have cre- 
ative imagination. 

If you have you should learn to write 
scenarios. The Palmer test will tell. Since it 
costs you but two cents to find out, it is cer- 
tainly worth while to send this coupon. Send 








it now. 
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“T*ANNY WRIGHT,” my friend con- 
tinued, “died of a broken heart, in 
all likelihood. Camilla Wright certainly 
died of a broken heart. The daughter of 
one or the other of these women, which- 
ever was her mother, lived to be seventy- 
three years of age before she died, with- 
out one of her three unfortunate and 
blameless children at her bedside to com- 
fort her. To the last she always asserted 
that she was the daughter of Frances 
Wright and Count D’Arusmont, and not 
the child of Sylva Wright and the farm- 
hand whom she nursed in his illness. 

“The Countess D’Arusmont, as her 
friends called her, Madam Guthrie as oth- 
ers knew her, still held to her own no- 
tions of philanthropy and altruism. With- 
out many friends, she retained her ideals. 
She thought she always ought to give in 
charity, and she did give a great deal to 
the colored people. Attended by the one 
maid whom she had with her in the close 
of her life—and who lived with her in 
the two or three rooms which made her 
ménage in those closing days,—she would 
hobble around among the poorer quarters 
and give her charity as regally as ever. 

“For some time she was almost blind. 
Dressed in black, tall, of striking appear- 
ance, though with only a trace of the 
beauty which had once been hers, her 
failing eyesight and the slovenliness of 
her maid left her at times apparently 
careless of her own personal neatness. 
People would smile at her now and then 
when they saw her, unkempt, untidy, 
stumbling up the steps of the street-car. 
‘That’s old Madam Guthrie, they would 
say. Few of them knew her story, be- 
cause few people, except lawyers, study 
the records of county clerks or read the 
printed opinions of Supreme Courts. Yet 
that woman fought and won some of the 
greatest legal battles in the State of 
Tennessee, involving some of the nicest 
and most novel points of the law. In no 
way did she classify with the average 
members of society. Of an extraordinary 
ancestry, she lived an extraordinary life. 

“Now she is gone, whoever she was 
and whichever she was, and whether or 
not she was ever legally born, married 
or buried! 

“All of these matters you will find 
yonder at the courthouse of the great 
city, which has grown up to take the 
place of the straggling, muddy village 
where the Englishwoman, Mrs. Trollope, 
found so much to excite her ire a hundred 
years ago. What a panorama of change 
the story of this woman’s life brings up 
into view! 

“At the time of her disappearance,— 
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the seven years of absence which re- 
sulted in her being adjudged legally dead, 
—a local attorney wrote, when the suit 
of Patton and others were in the courts: 
‘As to which of the two sisters Miss 
Sylva is a daughter, is not involved in 
the suits now pending. Could her fate 
and whereabouts be known, she is un- 
doubtedly the legal heir of the estate. 
Should the mystery ever be unveiled, I 
feel certain that she will prove to be the 
daughter of Camilla, after whose death 
Frances conceived the idea of putting 
the child in some obscure place and re- 
porting it dead until through a policy 
marriage she could assume its parentage.’ 

“T myself am inclined to believe that 
while we have told our story backward 
in some parts, and have been obliged to 
crisscross the threads in different places, 
the foregoing has greatest likelihood of 
being the truth about the Countess 
D’Arusmont. 

“After all, in spite of her defense at 
law, that poor visionary, that misguided 
and unhappy woman, probably cared more 
for her own reputation than she did for 
her property. Hence she claimed that 
she was the daughter of Frances Wright— 
as she had-color of justice in claiming. 
Hence she claimed that she was legally 
married to De la Gutrie—and perhaps 
she could have made a show of proof 
of that, if really she had a transcript of 
the divorce record in Paris. Those were 
the things she wanted her few friends to 
believe. As for the public—there stands 
the record of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Tennessee, in which she swore 
to the illegitimacy of her own children, 
and in which the legal children of the 
man she called husband swore to the 
legitimacy of those children and to the 
disgrace of their own mother! 


“W/E lawyers learn that the ownership 
of property does not always bring 
happiness. It does modify morals, or 
dull the sense of morality which other- 
wise men and women might have. It 
opens up the way to covetousness, to 
greed, unworthiness, dishonor. 

“What shall we call that giant oak 
yonder, last of the great Nashoba forest 
—a monument to the shame of a woman, 
or to the shame of three men? Shall we 
call it a monument to altruism and phil- 
anthropy, or to avarice and greed? 

“The threads of mystery are blurred 
and confused now; the colors are all 
faded. I myself am growing old. As 
I have told you, in my practice of the 
law I have cases that involved many deal- 
ings with strange and mysterious women. 
Of them all, I think this is the strangest 
case in which I ever had to search for 
the woman. I may only say to you that 
in this case I did help search for the 
woman—and at last we found her, living! 
I have my own theory of her birth and 
her life. You are welcome to your own. 

“And now would you like another drink 
of the sulphur water of the once fash- 
ionable Nashoba Spring? No? You 
think it would not aid you in imagining 
romances? Very well. Now tell me, if 
you wished the plot for a_ three-deck 
novel, could you offhand think up a more 
impossible plot, or a more complex plot, 
or a stranger plot for your fiction than 
I have given you in actual facts? 


“They do not change,” mused Bur- 
ford Wallace, his head drooping as he 
sat—in his hand the leaky tin cup 
which he had stooped to fill once more 
at the old Nashoba Spring. “Age after 
age, they do not change! They are in- 
scrutable—the women of all the ages. 
They make our mysteries, in fiction and 
in fact. 

“It must have been just in here some- 
where, not far from the spring,” he con- 
cluded, after a little while, “where the 
little cabin of the overseer stood. An- 
drew Jackson’s old Military Road was 
just beginning to be a trail in those days 
—now the surfaced asphalt boulevard 
over which we came out. The few little 
negro cabins are all gone long ago. The 
schoolhouse which Fanny Wright was try- 
ing to build for them—in her attempt 
to avert the Civil War—all rotted away 
long ago. 

“Look! It was a dark night in these 
dense woods—the rain was falling fast. 
Here, in that cabin just yonder, the over- 
seer lay sick, tossing in the fever which 
held him. There was lack of woman’s 
nursing; there was dearth of woman’s 
tears. 

“And then—I suppose over yonder, 
just where that little path comes through 
from where the old house used to stand 
a hundred years ago—there came, hold- 
ing up her skirts a little bit above her 
slippered feet, a young girl, dark-haired, 
bright-eyed, eager—and alone! In the 
flower of her young womanhood, she had 
found no one as yet whom she might 
love. She was far from her own country 
and her own kind. 

“Perhaps a negro lighted her through 
these woods with pitch-pine torch to the 
cabin door. When she entered, wet and 
bedraggled, perhaps some negro had built 
a little fire in the rough fireplace of 
stones and clay. 

“She came in, this girl, beautiful as 
a creature from another world, into the 
farmhand’s bachelor cabin. 

“She saw him lying yonder on his bed 
of sickness—thinner but still fine-looking. 
large, dark, handsome—that illiterate 
boor, the brutish farmhand. He was 
suffering. She invested him with the at- 
tributes of a being of another world. 

“Here it began—in the maternal in- 
stincts of the eternal feminine, undying 
from generation to generation. They do 
not change, in fact or fiction, women! 
So, in time, she held that little daughter 
of hers in her own lap over yonder in 
Paris. It’s not so much of consequence 
who her husband was or what became 
of him—I don’t know. But here is where 
it began. 

“Can’t you see her, white, eager, com- 
ing through the wet woods in the. dark- 
ness of the night—with the ancient ques- 
tion in her eyes?” 

Burton Wallace straightened up as he 
looked. I swear, for the moment I al- 
most thought I saw again the scene which 
he had painted! 

Perhaps, therefore, he won in his prop- 
osition that he would tell me a story 
stranger than fiction. Although I never 
saw the Countess D’Arusmont, I swear 
I saw her mother, young, white, eager, 
wistful, there in the forest, just when 
the sun had gone down beyond the edge 
of the Nashoba woodlands! 
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(Continued . page 55) 


Tallente rose at once and sat on the 
Jounge by her side. Dartrey stood on 
the hearthrug and plunged into an in- 
genious effort to reconcile various points 
of difference which had arisen between 
his two guests. Tallente all the time 
was politely acquiescent, Miller a little 
sullen. Like all men with brains acute 
enough to deal logically with a procession 
of single problems, he resented because 
he failed altogether to understand that 
a wider field of circumstance could pos- 
sibly alter human vision. 


ALLENTE walked home with Nora. 
They chose the longer way, by the 
embankment. 

“This is the Cockney’s antithesis to 
the moonlight and hills of you country 
folk,” Nora observed as she pointed to 
the yellow lights flashing across the water. 

Tallente drew a long breath of content. 

“It’s good to be here, anyway. I am 
glad to be out of that house,” he con- 
fessed. 

“T’m afraid,” she sighed, “that our dear 
host’s party was a failure. You and 
Miller were born in different camps of 
life. It doesn’t seem to me that any- 
thing will ever bring you together.” 

“For this reason,” Tallente explained 
eagerly: “Miller’s outlook is narrow and 
egotistical. He may be a shrewd politi- 
cian, but there isn’t a grain of states- 
manship in him. He might make an ex- 
cellent chairman of a parish council. As 
a Cabinet Minister he would be impos- 
sible.” 

“He will demand office, 
Nora remarked. 

Tallente took off his hat. He was 
watching the lights from the two great 
hotels, the red fires from the funnel of 
a little tug, black and mysterious in the 
windy darkness. 

“T am sick of politics,” he declared 
suddenly. “We are a parcel of fools. 
Our feet move day and night to the 
solemn music.” 

“You, of all men,” 
be talking like this!” 

“T mean it,” he insisted a little dog- 
gedly. “I have spent too many of my 
years on the treadmill. A man was born 
either to be an egoist and parcel out the 
earth according to his tastes, or to de- 
velop like Dartrey into a dreamer. .... 
Curse you!” ne added, suddenly shaking 
his fist at the tall towers of the Houses 
of Parliament. “You're like an infernal 
boarding-school, with your detentions and 
impositions and castigations.. There must 
be something beyond.” 

“A Cabinet Minister—” she began. 

“The sixth form,” he _ interrupted. 
“There’s just one aspiration of life to 
be granted under that roof, and to win it 
you are asked to stifle all the rest. It 
isn’t worth it.” 

“Tt’s the greatest game at which men 
can play,” she declared. 

“And also the narrowest, because it is 
the most absorbing,” he answered. “We 
have our triumphs there, and they end 
in a chuckle..... Don’t you love sun- 
shine in winter, strange cities, pictures, 
pictures of another age, pictures which 


I am afraid,” 


she protested, “to 





take your thoughts back into another 
world, architecture that is not utilitarian, 
the faces of human beings on whom the 
strain of life has never fallen? And 
women—women whose eyes will laugh 
into yours, who haven’t a single view in 
life, who don’t care a fig about improving 
their race, who want just love, to give 
and to take?” 

She gazed at him in astonishment, a 
little carried away, her eyes soft, her 
lips parted. 

“But you have turned pagan!” she 
cried. 

“An instant’s revolt against the method- 
ism of life,” he replied, 
more upon the earth. “But the feeling’s 
there, all the same,’ he pursued. “I 
want to leave schoo]. I have been there 
so long. It seems to me my holiday is 
overdue.” 

She passed her arm through his. She 
was a very clever and a very understand- 
ing woman. 

“That comes of your having ignored 
us,” she murmured. 


“It isn’t my fault if I have,” he re- 
minded her. 
“In a sense it is,” she insisted. ‘The 


woman in your life should be the most | 


beautiful part of it. You chose to make 
her the stepping-stone to your ambition. 
Consequently you go through life hungry 
—you wait till you almost starve, and 
then suddenly the greatest things in the 
world which lie to your hand seem like 
baubles.” 

“You are hideously logical,” 
bled. 

They were walking more slowly now, 
within a few vards of the entrance to 
her flat. They were both of them a little 
disturbed—she, full as she was with all 
the generous impulses of sensuous hu- 
manity, intensely awakened, intensely 
sympathetic. 

“Tell me, where is your wife?” 
asked. 

“In America.” 

“It is hopeless with her?” 

“Utterly and irretrievably hopeless.” 

“Tt has been for long?” 

“For years.” 

“And for the sake of your principles,” 
she went on almost angrily, “your stupid, 
canonical and dry-as-dust little principles, 
you've let your life shrivel up.” 

“T can’t help it,” he answered. “What 
would you have me do? Stand in the 
market-place and shout my needs?” 

She clung to his arm. 

“You dear thing!” she said. 
a great baby!” 

They were in the shadow of the en- 
trance to the apartment. He suddenly 
bent over her, his lips were almost on 
hers. There was a frightened gleam in 
her eyes, but she made no movement 
of retreat. Suddenly he drew himself up- 
right. 

“That wouldn't help, would it?” he 
said simply. “Thank you, all the same, 
Nora. Good-by!” 


he grum- 


she 


“You're 


N Tallente’s table, when he entered 
his rooms that night, lay the letter 
for which he had craved. 


He opened 








his feet once | 
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it almost fiercely. The few lines seemed 
like a message of hope: 


Don’t laugh at me, dear friend, but I 
am coming to London for a week or 
two, to my little house in Charles Street. 
I don’t know exactly when. You will 
find time to come and see me? 

Here the mists seem to have fallen 
upon us like a shroud, and we can’t 
escape. I galloped many miles this 
morning, but it was like trying to find 
the edge of the world. 

Please call on my sister Alice at 17, 
Mount Street. She likes you and wants 
to see more of you. 

JANE. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OR some weeks after his chief’s 

dinner-party Tallente slackened a 
little in his grim devotion to work. A 
strangely quiescent period of day-by-day 
political history enabled him to be absent 
from his place in the House for several 
evenings during the week, and although 
he spent a good many hours with Dartrey 
at Demos House, carefully discussing and 
elaborating next season’s program, he still 
found himself with time to spare; and 
with Jane’s note buttoned up in his 
pocket, he deliberately turned his face 
toward life in its more genial and human 
aspect. 

He dined one night at the club to 
which he had belonged for many years, 
a club frequented chiefly by distinguished 
literary men, successful barristers and a 


sprinkling of actors. His arrival created 
at first almost a sensation, a slight feel- 
ing of constraint, even, among the little 
gathering of men drinking their appétitifs 


in the lounge under the stairs. Some- 
how or other, there was a feeling that 
many of the old ties had been broken. 
Tallente stood for new and menacing 
things in politics. He had to a certain 
extent cut himself adrift from the world 
which starts at Eton and Oxford, and 
ends by making mild puns on the judicial 
bench, or uttering sonorous platitudes 
from a properly accredited seat in the 
House. 

Tallente, fully appreciating the atmos- 
phere, nevertheless made strenuous and 
not unsuccessful efforts te pick up the 
old threads. He abandoned even the 
moderation of his daily life. He drank 
cocktails, champagne and port, laughed 
heartily at the stories of the day, and 
ransacked his brain to cap them. Of 
bridge, unfortunately, he knew nothing, 
but he played pool with some success, 
and left the club late, leaving behind him 
curiously mingled opinions as to the cause 
for this sudden return to his old haunts. 

He himself walked through the streets 
on his way homeward, conscious of at 
least partial success, feeling the pleasur- 
able warmth of the wine he had drunk, 
and the companionship for which he had 
so strenuously sought. 

He breathed more freely as he turned 
into the quieter street in which his rooms 
were situated, passing them by, however, 
crossing Curzon Street, and embarking 
upon a brief pilgrimage which had be- 
come almost a nightly one. Within a 
very few minutes he paused before a 
certain number in a street even more 
secluded than his own. At last the thing 


which he had so greatly anticipated had 
happened. There were lights in the house 
from top to bottom. Jane had arrived! 

A limousine swung round the corner 
and pulled up in front of the door a few 
minutes later. The footman on the box 
sprang down. He heard her voice as she 
said good-by to some one. The car rolled 
smoothly away. She crossed the pave- 
ment with an involuntary glance at the 
tall, approaching figure. 

“Jane!” he exclaimed, 

She stood quite still, with the latchkey 
in her hand. The car was out of sight 
now, and they seemed to be almost alone 
in the street. At first there was some- 
thing almost unfamiliar in her rather 
startled face, her coiffured hair, her bare 
neck with its collar of diamonds. There 
was a moment of suspense. Then he saw 
something flash into her eyes, and he was 
glad to be there. 

“You!” she exclaimed a little breath- 
lessly. 

He plunged into explanations. 

“My rooms are near here in Clarges 
Street,” he told her. “I was walking 
home from the club and saw you step 
out of the car.” 

“How could you know that I was com- 
ing today?” she asked. “I only tele- 
phoned Alice after I arrived.” 

“To tell you the truth,” he confessed, 
“TI have got into the habit of walking 
this way home, in case—well, tonight I 
have my reward.” 

She turned the key in the latch and 
pushed the door open. 

“You must come in,” she invited. 

“Isn’t it too late?” 

“What does that matter, so long as I 
ask you?” 

He followed her gladly into the hall, 
closing the door behind him. 

“That wretched switch is somewhere 
near here,” she said, feeling along the 
wall. 

Her fingers suddenly met his and stayed 
passive in his grasp. She turned a little 
as she realized the nearness of him. 

“Jane,” he whispered, “I have wanted 
you so much.” 

For a single moment she rested in his 
arms—a wonderful moment, inexplicable, 
voluptuous, stirring him to the very 
depths. Then she slipped away. Her 
fingers sought the wall once more, and 
the place was flooded with light. 

“You must come in here for a mo- 
ment,” she said, opening the nearest door. 
“J shall not ask you to share my milk, 
and I am afraid I don’t know where to 
get you a whisky and soda, but you can 
light a cigarette and just tell me how 
things are and when you are coming to 
see me.” 


E followed her into a comfortable 
little apartment furnished in mid- 
Victorian fashion, but with an easy-chair 
drawn up to the brightly burning fire. 
On a table near was a glass of milk and 
some biscuits. The ermine cloak slipped 
from her shoulders. She stood with one 
foot upon the fender, half turned toward 
him. His eyes rested upon her, filled 
with a great hunger. 
“Well?” she queried. 
“You are wonderful,” he murmured. 
She laughed, and for a moment her 
eyes fell. 


“But my dear man,” she said, “I don't 
want compliments. I want to know the 
news.” 

“There is none,” he answered. “We 
are marking time while Horlock digs his 
own grave.” 

“You have been amusing yourself?” 

“Indifferently. I dined the other night 
with Dartrey, tonight at the Sheridan 
Club. The most exciting thing in the 
twenty-four hours has been my nightly 
pilgrimage round here.” 

“How idiotic!” she laughed. “Suppos- 
ing you had not happened to meet me? 
You could scarcely have rung my bell 
at this hour of the night.” 

“I should have been content to have 
seen the lights and to have known that 
you had arrived.” 

“You dear man!” she exclaimed with 
a sudden smile, a smile of entire and 
sweet friendliness. “I like the thought 
of your doing that. It is something to 
know that one is welcome, when one 
breaks away from the routine of one’s 
life, as I have.” 

“Tell me why you have done it?” he 
asked. 


HE looked back into the fire. 

“Everything was going a little 
wrong,” she explained. “One of my 
farmers was troublesome, and the snow 
has stopped work and hunting. We lost 
thirty of our best ewes last week. I 
found I was getting out of temper with 
everybody and everything, so I suddenly 
remembered that I had an empty house 
here, and came up.” 

“To the city of adventures,” he mur- 
mured. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“London has never seemed like that to 
me. I find it generally a very ugly and 
a very sordid place, where I am hedged 
in with relatives, generally wanting me 
to do the thing I loathe 
really no news for me, then?” 

“None, except that I am glad to see 
you.” 

“When will you come and have a long 
talk?” 

“Will you dine with me tomorrow 
night?” he begged eagerly. “In the after- 
noon I have committee meetings. Thurs- 
day afternoon you could come down to 
the House, if you cared to.” 

“Of course I should, but hadn’t you 
better dine here?” she suggested. “I can 
ask Alice and another man.” 

“T want to see you alone,” he insisted, 
“—-for the first time, at any rate.” 

“Then will you take me to that little 
place you told me of in Soho?” she sug- 
gested. “I don’t want a whole crowd 
to know that I am in town just yet. 
Don’t think that it sounds vain, but peo- 
ple have such a habit of almost carrying 
one off one’s feet. I want to prowl about 
London and do ordinary things. One or 
two theaters, perhaps, but no dinner- 
parties. I don’t suppose I shall stay 
long. As soon as I hear from Mr. Seger- 
son that the snow has gone and that 
terrible north wind has died away, I 
know I shall be wanting to get back.” 

“You are very conscientious about your 
work there,” he complained. “Don’t you 
ever realize that you may have an even 
more important mission here?” 

For a. single moment she seemed 


























troubled. Her manner, when she spoke, 
had lost something of its calm gracious- 


ness. 

“Really?” she said. “Well, you must 
tell me all about it tomorrow night. 
shall wear a hat, and you must not order 
the dinner beforehand. I don’t mind 
your ordering the table, because I like a 
corner, but we must sail into the place 


just like any other two wanderers. It is 
agreed?” ; 
He bent over her fingers. His good 


angel, and his instinct of sensibility, which 
was always appraising her attitude to- 
ward him, prompted his studied farewell. 


“You will let yourself out?” she begged. 
“T have taken off my cloak, and I could 
not face that wind.” 

“Of course,” he answered. “I shall 
call for you at a quarter to eight tomor- 
row night. I only wish I could make you 
understand what it means to have that 
to look forward to.” 

“If you can make me believe that,” 
she answered gravely, “perhaps I shall 
be glad that I have come.” 

(The next installment brings this fine 
novel by the author of “The Wicked 
Marquis” to an interesting crisis. Watch 
for it in the forthcoming May issue.) 





New Pioneer Women 


(Continued from page 16) 


I love the freedom. I love the outdoor 
life. I love learning how to do everything 
about the farm. I was here all last 
winter, and it was a hard one—the long- 
est for forty years; and I did not miss 
a day going out. My husband is teach- 
ing me to shoot, so if ever the coyotes 
come around the colts and calves when 
he is away, I can scare them away with 
a shot, and not kill all the stock; but 
as for being afraid—what is there to be 
afraid of? There are no tramps here. 
It is safer than Glasgow or Aberdeen.” 
But this girl was Scotch, used to thrift. 
How about English girls used to luxury— 
office girls who never in their lives had 
before been out of the hearing of the 
roar of London traffic; how about French 
brides, loving gayety and finery. 


; ASLIER that afternoon we stopped at 
the new unpainted shack of a London 
office-girl bride. Her husband was away 
haying. I was prepared to find tears, 
self-pity, hair in curl-papers, a lady idle 
of hands in a rocking-chair chewing gum 
and bewailing her fate. You can get 
the picture any day. I had seen it so 
often in life. You can see it any time 
among the wives of hired hands through- 
out New England, where factory and 
office life have so often spoiled a wife 
—I wont say a good wife, for a good 
wife can’t be spoiled; but I mean the 
type of office and factory worker who 
only takes a job to fill in time until she 
marries, and never does even halfway 
good work in a factory or office. Put 
such a parasite suddenly in a working 
boy’s home! She can’t cook. She has 
bought food for all her life in a delica- 
tessen, or canned. She has bought clothes 
ready-made; and nine cases out of ten by 
idling when the boss wasn’t looking, she 
has imbibed habits of slackness that will 
curse her and hers to the day she dies. 

“I’d rather starve in New York on a 
bun and a pickle than go back and work 
on the farm,” a girl in New York once 
said to me. 

One of the best farm-hands I have 
ever employed was driven to sotdom with 
drink from sheer lack of well-cooked 
food. A man can’t get up at four to milk 
cows and go to work on a meal of bad 
butter mixed with flies, and soggy pota- 
toes mixed with canned sardines, and 
soda crackers varied by bread sour enough 
to hlow a stomach into a balloon of indi- 
gestion. And he can’t keep that up year 


after year and not go to pieces, or take | 


to the easy stimulant of hard cider. 

So I went into the English office girl’s 
shanty with misgivings. I need not. She 
was making a winter counterpane out of 
old dresses. She was also making a baby- 
outfit for a little person about to come 
to that home. She was older than the 
Scotch girl, but just as happy. The child 
coming was evidently what she craved; 
for she had a look in her eyes that you 
see in only one sort of eyes, the eyes 
of joyous expectancy, and no fear. 

“Yes,” she smiled in the quiet drawl 
of the south-of-England accent, “the 
bread did bother me horribly at first. 
I couldn’t get it light and white; but 
Mrs.—” (naming another war-bride in 
the same settlement) “came over and 
helped me; and now the bread is better 
than any we could buy in London. I 
think it is the hard wheat flour.” And 
she ran on, telling us how to get light 
white bread. 

“T wonder,” I asked my officer escort, 
“how it will pan out with another type 
of war-bride—the kind your Soldier Set- 
tlement don’t meet?” I meant the Eng- 
ish aristocracy type, who have come out 
here not because they wanted to, but 
because war taxes have ruined the old 
family estates and driven these scions of 
luxury back to the primitive. They de- 
spise colonials. They can’t help it. It is 
in their blood. That antagonizes help, 
neighborly help, that would willingly come 
to them. Their title quarantines them, 
as it were. Your rough pioneer gets his 
back up and his chest out and leaves 
them alone to sink or swim. The land- 
sharks usually skin them at ridiculous 
prices in the first place. The implement- 
agents usually overload them with all 
they will need or never need for a hun- 
dred years. I have seen such families 


come out with Louis XIV drawing-room | En 


furniture for a frontier shanty, and lamp- 
glasses and brooms they could buy 
cheaper in the village store. Then, when 
their scant money is all gone, they are 
furiously resentful against all colonials, 


which they express with the usual Eng- | -- 


lish tact. Comes a bad crop, and they 
are down and out—down and out without 
a friend. 


HADN’T to wonder long. A month 
later I was sitting with a friend in one 
of the almost too palatial hotels that dot 
these new Western cities—too palatial 








Stop Drifting / 


You know that “rolling stones gather 
no moss.”’ Still aps keep drifting aim- 
lessly from one job to another. You stay 
just long enough for your employer to 





discover that you are below par, physically 
| and a you cannot measure 
up to your job. Then you 
go drifting again looking 
or another Ob with the 
other tail-end failures 
that are always out of 
work and out of luck. 
Think—your best days 
are fleeting. 


Your Health 
Means Your Job 


How can you be men- 
tally efficient and able to 
hold down a real job 
when Pw are suffering 
from Catarrh, Constipa- 
tion, Dyspepsia, Torpid 
Liver, ann “sail Weak 
Lungs, Impotency, Vital 
Depletion, Nervousness, 
Youthful Errors and the 
numerous other results of 
weaning your health 

abusing your body. 
Face the facts squarely. You must build 
up your body yn brain if you want to be 
healthy, happy and successful and fit 
yourself for the joys of life. You need 
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for the size of the cities and the purses 
—when we were joined by a young Eng- 
lishman and his young wife, both titled, 
both driven to the prairie by the war 
taxes on the old landed estates. That 
woman had a baby two years old and 
another one year old. They made the 
mistake, of course, of coming in the 
fall instead of the spring. They got 
six hundred and forty acres in a splendid 
locality, but there was no house. They 
wintered in a tent through the longest, 
hardest winter that district has known 
since the eighties. 

“ I asked her if she liked it. Like it? 
No, she Joved it; and now they moved 
into their own house. Any help? 

“Help? Heavens!” She laughed. “We 
couldn’t afford it; and if we could, we 
couldn’t get it te stay. These English 
maids who come out, marry almost at 
once, or go to the cities for the winter, 
where they earn forty to seventy dollars 
a month and their board. Scrub and 
wash and that kind of thing? Well, I 
let the floors go. We use rugs. I attend 
to the babies and the commissariat.” She 
had been a V. A. D. behind the firing- 
line, where her fiancé had been an officer. 

I thought of a tent and forty degrees 
below and two babies as her introduction 
to colonial life; and I began to wonder 
if the V. C. and the other medals he 
had ought not to be pinned on her breast. 

And she was only one of a silent host 
of millions and millions ruined by the 
war, who did not get any medals, and did 
not get into headlines nor have any photo- 
graphs published, nor get themselves cata- 
logued by the survey-experts as women 
who had adventured and succeeded in 
new economic fields, and so proved them- 
selves the equals of men. Equals of 
men? I wanted to laugh. When were 
such mothers the equals of men? Men 
enshrine them in dream visions, as in 
Watt’s famous painting of “the Soldier’s 
Dream,” next to the angels of God; and 
they do well. You may knock that class 
of people down in a war, and in the 
aftermath of the war’s toll of taxes and 
deaths; but you can’t keep that type 
of people knocked down. It is the old 
noblesse oblige of the best type with its 
watchword “I serve!” Only when it 
ceases to survive and becomes a parasite 
does it stay knocked down; and then it is 
already dead of its own dry-rot. 


Enea that brings us to the French war- 
brides! 
Surely, here we could find the type of 
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those pessimists who had frightened the 
Canadian mother by hoping for the very 
worst; but I didn’t. 

I didn’t find her though I searched 
diligently in every soldier settlement I 
visited. I found one little French war- 
bride who had barely got settled when 
her soldier husband died of his poor 
gassed lungs; and she was expecting his 
heir. The Canadian Government offered 
to send her back to her people in France; 
but she petitioned to be allowed to remain 
and “carry on” the farm, which he had 
bought under the Soldier Settlement 
Board. That was a pretty big under- 
taking for a child just out of Paris. 
It meant over seven thousand dollars of 
a mortgage to the Canadian Government. 
It meant wheat and stock to be cared 
for; but she filed proofs that if she were 
permitted to “carry on,” her brother 
would come out from France and run the 
farm. Meantime his Soldier allowance 
for disability would meet her annual pay- 
ment, and until her brother came the 
other boys in that settlement were har- 
vesting and marketing her crops for her. 
It isn’t the kind of a settlement where 
that sort of little war-bride will remain 
a widow any longer than she wants to. 
While making her baby’s layette, she is 
studying English; and I can imagine the 
bachelor boys help her. It is a play 
ready made for some playwright’s hand. 


| DO think of one poor little French 
war-bride whose case cut my heart, 
though she could not see why. She had 
been outfitted by her Parisian family 
with all the beautiful little dainty lace 
and lingerie and linen which a French 
girl begins to gather almost from her 
convent days. What she missed was 
warm Canadian flannels, shoe-pack boots 
instead of razor French heels, golf-stock- 
ings instead of lacy hose, flannel bloomers 
instead of silk and lace petticoats, tailored 
suits instead of flummery, and above all, 
furs instead of priceless French lace 
blouses. She could not have been twenty- 
two years old. She must have married 
her man in uniform when she was seven- 
teen. 

He was forty-eight, and of the type 
who drifted into the army because he 
had failed at everything else. He had 
been a good fighter, too, in a dogged- 
brutal sort of way, for he had medals 
and German trophies galore; but the 
man taken out of his uniform, was, I 
regret to say, chiefly mud. He was not 
brutal to her as far as I know, or in in- 
tent; but he was mud—muddy and thick 
of build, of brain, of action, of speech, 
the kind of man who, relaxed from army 
discipline, at once lapses to unwashed 
teeth, unwashed hands, uncombed hair, 
unshaven face, the dull slouch type; and 
he was married to a Parisian songbird. 

The first thing he -did was to anchor 
in the worst section of the Soldier Settle- 
ment, an area where the returned men 
had gone in ninety miles from a railroad, 
before the Settlement Board had been 
formed to guide and direct, and to forbid 
bad locations. She was miles from a 
neighbor. She was in a _ one-roomed 
board shanty with a solitary companion, 
a dog who looked at me with his great 
brown eyes as if asking whatever had 
happened that this little mistress was left 


alone in such a plight. There her baby 
was born, too soon, because of nervous 
worry, attended only by a neighbor from 
a distance; and there in the midst of the 
great lonely bush-lands he had left her 
two weeks after the baby’s birth to go 
twenty miles away for a month to make 
hay. Eating soda crackers and drinking 
tea without milk. Yet she said in broker 
English she would like the open, free 
outdoor life, if she were not so lonely. 

“I'd like to see him kicked,” I re- 
marked piously to a Soldier Officer after- 
wards. 

“Yes, but the trouble is if you have to 
kick a man to make him see his duty, 
you'll have to keep on kicking him to 
make him do his duty after he sees it. 
The only thing to do is persuade the dul! 
blockhead to move to a better location. 
where she will have companionship and 
help when she needs it. All we can do is 
visit her every week and see she is alive. 
Then we'll push him for his payments s« 
hard he will have to move.” 


RE there, then, no war-brides whe 

are harpies? Yes, there are; but 
they are not confined to war-brides. 
Among twenty-five thousand war-brides, | 
should say there are not one hundred 
harpies all told. I think of a case of a 
simpleton in his teens kidnaped by an 
ancient lady of doubtful age and more 
doubtful past. When she found she could 
not blackmail the father into buying her 
off, she annexed another soldier and 
promptly had her passage bought by the 
Canadian Government back to England, 
one way only.- I think of another case 
of a boy of seventeen who had lied about 
his age to join the army, married a little 
vaudeville artist of sixteen with whom he 
was infatuated, and when she ran away 
from what she found a dull life, followed 
her so precipitately he left his stock to 
die on his farm. The boy and his inamo- 
rata are still being sought by the Mounted 
Police. I think of a few, who didn’t 
exactly fit into the families to which they 
came: they were high-type girls who 
didn’t visualize the man out of the glam- 
our of the uniform, or coarse-fibered 
women who married into staid old fam- 
ilies; but these matrimonial misfits are 
not peculiar to war-brides. They are all 
round us in civilian life. 

What I think of chiefly is the type like 
the Minnesota girl, who “carried on” far. 
far behind the firing-line—unheralded, un- 
photographed, undecorated, divinely 
happy and utterly unconscious of hero- 
ism; or the type of the Scotch bride be- 
neath the evening star of prosperity and 
happiness and love; the English office- 
girl with the brooding joy of motherhood 
in her dreamy expectant eyes; the little 
English wife with her two babies, attend- 
ing to the commissariat, though she in- 
herited all the background of luxury; the 
little French widow who preferred to 
“carry on” rather than go back to a 
pampered parasite life. Such a silent 
host of millions and millions ruined by 
the war, who did not get any medals, and 
did not get any headlines, or have any 
photographs published or get themselves 
catalogued proving themselves the 
equals of men! Men enshrine then as 
Watts enshrined them as the Ministering 
Angels of God; and they do well. 
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High Speed! 


SWirFT action—high speed—is one 
outstanding feature of The Blue 
Book Magazine’s fiction. Life is 
interesting when something habpens:so 
stories are most interesting when they 
describe action at high speed. In the 
current April issue of The Blue Book, 

for instance, you will find sixteen high- 
speed stories and novels by the best 
writers in America — among them: 
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The Wild Un 


(Continued from page 69) 


Before him lay the smooth blue of Su- 
perior, where a score of ore-boats carried 
the metal away to the forges at Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo and Chicago. Behind 
him stretched the low sweep of mountain 
and forest. She had come from the coun- 
try behind that mountain. She would go 
home. 

Gay with the promise of Carrington’s 
prediction, he set forth on his quest. He 
was after all no longer a novice to the 
South. He knew the mines and the log- 
ging centers, the trails and the railroads, 
for maps and post offices had invaded 
the backwoods. The frontier was gone. 


Bur the presence of Gloria Reilly re- 
mained a mystery. He did not ex- 
pect her in the metropolis of Virginia 
City or even in Chisholm. He worked at 
first in a thorough and scientific manner. 
But he did not find her. Then, throwing 
science to the winds, he hunted with a 
breathless fury, following down every 
trivial possibility, every idle conjecture. 
He questioned every one; he believed 
every one; but Gloria still eluded him. 
Twice he wrote Carrington; and twice 
he tore up the letter. 

Late one afternoon he approached the 
Emporium of the town of La Marque, 
Minnesota. At six o’clock the train for 
Duluth hesitated, on signal, but from La 
Marque to that city stretched a wilderness 
of two hours. La Marque is not hand- 
some, even in summer, a huddle of un- 
painted shacks, a crooked street and a 
ragged, wind-burned phalanx of scream- 
ing Bohemian children. In front of the 
store lounged a half-breed Canadian and 
a limping, flea-bitten dog. 

“Your store?” said Reynolds. 

The fellow nodded. 

“I want some tobacco.” 

The proprietor shuffled inside, and 
Wayne followed. With a startled gasp of 
astonishment he stopped and pointed. 

“Where did you get that?” 

“What?” 

“That hatrack!” 

The Canadian shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “One young leedy bring it to me 
in a cart and take away sugar and flour.” 
His eyes twisted shut when he smiled, 
and he chuckled shrewdly. “Better to 
have something to put in the mouth than 
a place to hang the hat, is it not so?” 








TWO MOVIE GIRLS 


No, not mere actresses, but 
magnates. They dominate the 
films in their country which 
adjoins ours and what they 
have succeeded in doing, other 
women might do equally well 
here. Their story is in a forth- 
coming issue of this magazine. 
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School 


Upon the wisdom of 
your decision may rest 
your future success 


If you are having difficulty in 
making a decision, the intimate 
and comprehensive information 
supplied by our Educational Bu- 
reau is at your service. 


In order that we may most satis- 
factorily assist in making an 
intelligent and oe selection, it 
will be necessary for you when 
writing to give complete data upon 
the following points:— 


1. Type of school you wish 
—preparatory, college, 
finishing, business, tech- 
nical, art, music, dramatic, 
or summer camp. 


2. Location (City or State). 

3. Approximate amount 
you wish to pay per year. 

4. Exact age, and year you 
will enter school. 

5. Religion and previous 
education. 





In order that information sent you 
may be reliable, all data supplied 
by this Bureau is gathered through 
a personal visit to the school. 
Educational Bureau 
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ive Things 


That science now urges for the teeth 


Dental science urges that a tooth 
paste should have five distinct effects. 
A dentifrice has been created to meet 
all these requirements. 

Millions of people now employ it, 
me nd by dental advice. This is to 
urge that you try it— free—and watch 
the change it brings. 


To remove film 


One great object is to combat the 
film which causes most tooth troubles. 
You can feel it now—a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. 

Brushing teeth in old ways does not 
end it. The most careful people have 
rarely escaped its attacks. 

Film absorbs stains making, the teeth 


look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. 
Itholds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed init. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Despite the tooth brush, all 
these troubles have been constantly 
increasing. 


Two effective ways 


Science has now found two effective 
ways to fight film. Convincing tests 
have proved them. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise their daily use. 

These methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And other 
factors, now urged by authorities, are 
embodied with them. 


Watch it for ten days 


Each use of Pepsodent effectively 
combats this harmful film. Then it 
leaves the teeth so highly polished that 
film-coats cannot easily adhere. 

It also multiplies the salivary flow. 
That is Nature’s great tooth-protect- 
ing agent. It multiplies the starch di- 
— in the saliva, to digest starch 

eposits that cling and may form acid. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

These are natural aids to Nature. 
They might come through proper diet. 


10-Day Tube Free *™ 


THE PEPSCDENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 534, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family, 








But dental science now desires them 
in the tooth paste too. 

Watch the benefits they bring. Send 
the coupon for the 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 

When you see the results and read 
the reasons for them you will join the 
millions who are cleaning teeth in this 
way. 

Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 
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“Neyer mind the tobacco,” Wayne or- 
dered. “I want that hat-rack and I’m 
not crazy, either. Now, where does she 
live—the young lady?” 

The shopkeeper shrugged his shoulders, 
Perhaps up the road toward the saw. 
mill where the trail divides. He could 
not be sure. Maybe the children could 
help him, for they roamed all over the 
country, picking berries. 

Accompanied by his wild troupe of 
bandits, Reynolds started. It was a 
strange cavalcade that set out on the 
dusty trail that led into the sunsei— 
the piper of Hamelin come home in the 
backwoods of Minnesota. At the fork 
of the road all his party broke into 
screaming Bohemian, There, in the trees, 
was a cabin. They pointed and yelled 
and pressed around him. She lived there, 
the lady who had brought down the hat- 
rack. 

Wayne Reynolds rifled his pockets, 
“Here!” he said; and a score of coins 
flashed in the sun and splashed into the 
red dust of the road. “Now cut each 
other’s throats quietly Jike. nice children,”: 
he exhorted. In the scramble that fol- 
lowed, his escape was effective if not al- 
together dignified. 


rN the clearing before the cabin a cow 
grazed, and a thousand bees droned in 
the thicket of wild clover. At the front 
step he stopped sharply and listened. 
“Glory!” he finally ventured, “Miss 
Reilly!” 

There were footsteps inside, and the 
door opened. She wore a dress of blue 
cotton turned in a little at the throat, 
and her arms were bare to the elbow. 
She seemed older now, and more slender, 
and her eyes burned like sapphires against 
the wind-stained bronze of her cheeks. 
For a long moment they looked at each 
other; then she smiled, a little shyly. 

“It’s the Pilgrim Father,” she ex- 
claimed. “I thought maybe you’d be 
coming, though it’s a bit off the main 
line.” 

“Glory!” He was beside her now, and 
his hands caught her shoulders. She 
seemed very young to him then, and very 
valiant. “I don’t deserve to be walked 
on by you—but I want you.” 

Into her eyes came that soft look 
women only wear when they know love is 
close to them. “Oh, my dear,” she an- 
swered softly, “I think I’ve been waiting 
for you about a thousand years this 
summer.” 

The half-breed shopkeeper in La 
Marque, Minnesota, is said to »ave re- 
ceived one hundred and fifty dollars for a 
secondhand golden-oak hatrack which 
now stands in a charming apartment not 
far from Beacon Hill, Boston. When, 
at the end of his first visit East, Golden 
Dick Reilly returned to his job of fore- 
man at the sawmill, Mrs. Wayne Rey- 
nolds threatened to relegate the hatrack 
to the storeroom, a veritable storm of 
protest was raised by her husband. 

“You're a great dear,” she laughed; 
“and I’m fond of you; but you’ve no 
taste in house decoration.” 

“Gloria Reynolds, née Reilly,” he blus- 
tered, “that hatrack’s mine, and I bought 
it. By thunder it stays.” 

It did. 





